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PLUTARCH (Plutarchus), ca. AD 45-120, 
was born at Chaeronea in Boeotia in cen- 
tral Greece, studied philosophy at Athens, 
and, after coming to Rome as a teacher in 
philosophy, was given consular rank by the 
emperor Trajan and a procuratorship in 
Greece by Hadrian. He was married and 
the father of one daughter and four sons. 
He appears as a man of kindly character 
and independent thought, studious and 
learned. 5 


Plutarch wrote on many subjects. Most 
popular have always been the 46 Parallel 
Lives, biographies planned to be ethical ex- 
amples in pairs (in each pair, one Greek 
figure and one similar Roman), though the 
last four lives are single. All are invaluable 
sources of our knowledge of the lives and 
characters of Greek and Roman statesmen, 
soldiers and orators. Plutarch’s many other 
varied extant works, about 60 in number, 
are known as Moralia or Moral Essays. They 
are of high literary value, besides being of 
great use to people interested in philoso- 


phy, ethics and religion. 


The Loeb Classical Library edition of the 
Moralia is in fifteen volumes, volume XIII 
having two parts. 
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PREFACE 


A proof of Plutarch’s versatility may be found in the 
fact that the essays contained in this volume of the 
Moralia will probably appeal to a different class of 
readers from those who found the preceding volumes 
of interest. The Egyptian religion and the oracle at 
Delphi stand apart from the sayings of kings and 
commanders, for example, or the history of Rome, or 
the exploits of Alexander the Great. Yet they too 
have their appeal, and many will doubtless find them 
exceedingly interesting. The task of translation has 
not been easy, but it is hoped that the English 
version may be intelligible. 

The present volume was written before Vol. IV. in 
order to take advantage of Vol. III. of the new 
Teubner edition (Fd. W. R. Paton, M. Pohlenz, 
W. Sieveking, Leipzig, 1929), and the 3rd fasicule 
of Vol. II. containing the Isis and Osiris. 

The third volume of the new Teubner Edition is 
much superior to the first volume; the readings of 
the Mss. are more accurately recorded, as well as the 
conjectures, of which a sensible selection is given, and 
the modesty and moderation of Pohlenz’s suggestions 
contrast favourably with the certainty and assurance 
which used to characterize Wilamowitz-Mllendorff’s 
“ corrections.” 

vii 


PREFACE 


The Pythian Dialogues had already been edited by 
W. R. Paton (Berlin, 1893), and afforded a fairly full 
collation of the mss. Some few of Paton’s con- 
jectures are brilliant, and his contributions to the 
understanding of these essays will always stand to his 
credit. 


BE. CaB: 


Trinity CoLLece, 
Hartrorp, Cony. , 
January 1935. 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER or tue Booxs of 
the Moralia as they appear since the edition of 
Stephanus (1572), and their division into volumes 
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GG 
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in this edition. 
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Si: 4 , i : ; : 
le Alecasaei magni fortuna aut virtute, li- 
bri ii (Ilepi uP *AdeEadvdpov tvxns 7} aperijs, 
Adyor B’) 

Bellone an pace clariores fuerint ‘Athenienses 
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De cupiditate divitiarum (ITepi Coe) 

De vitioso pudore (epi Svowmias) : - 

De invidia et odio (Ilepi dA0vov xai picovs) . 

De se ipsum citra Ri oe laudando pinch TOO 
éavrev émauvetv dvempbovws) A 

De sera numinis vindicta (Ilepi rdv uno rod 
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De fato (Ilept efuappeévys) 
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De exilio (Ilepi puyis). ; 
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IX. Quaestionum ¢ convivalium a iii Crise 
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X. Amatoriae narrationes (’* Epwrixal Benyijoes) 
Maxime cum principibus philosopho esse dis- 
serendum (Ilept rod rt pddcora tots stig 
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devrov) 

An seni respublica gerenda sit (Ei mpeopurépp 
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De unius in republica dominatione, populari 
statu, et paucorum imperio (Ilepi povapyxias 
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De vitando aere alieno (Ilepi 700 Hy Beiv Savel- 
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pay 
Comparationis Aristophanis. et Menandri com- 
pendium (Lvyxpicews il) kai Mev- 
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XII. De facie quae in orbe lunae apparet (Hepi Tob 
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* This work, by Aétius, not pidiaten: is sated 
in the current edition. 
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ISIS AND OSIRIS 
(DE ISIDE ET OSIRIDE) 





INTRODUCTION 


Piurarcn’s knowledge of Egyptology was not pro- 
found. Itis true that he once visited Egypt,* but how 
long he stayed and how much he learned we have no 
means of knowing. It is most likely that his treatise 
represents the knowledge current in his day, derived, 
no doubt, from two sources : books and priests. The 
gods of Egypt had early found a welcome in other 
lands, in Syria and Asia Minor, and later in Greece 
and Rome. That the worship of Isis had been intro- 
duced into Greece before 330 B.c. is certain from an 
inscription found in the Peiraeus (/.G. II.1 168, or 
Il.2 337; Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 280, or 5517), in 
which the merchants from Citium ask permission to 
found a shrine of Aphrodite on the same terms as 
those on which the Egyptians had founded a shrine of 
Isis. In Delos there was a shrine of the Egyptian 
gods, and in Plutarch’s own town they must have 
been honoured, for there have been found two dedica- 
tions to Serapis, Isis, and Anubis,” as well as numerous 
inscriptions recording the manumission of slaves, 
which in Greece was commonly accomplished by 
dedicating them to a god, who, in these inscriptions, 
is Serapis (Sarapis). An idea of the widespread 


® Moralia, 678 c. 
> Of. Collitz, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
inschriften, vol. i. pp. 149-155. 
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worship of Egyptian gods in Greek lands may be 
obtained from Roscher, Ausfihrliches Lexikon der grie- 
chischen und rémischen Mythologie, vol. ii. pp. 379-392, 
where the cults of Isis are listed. 

Another source of information available to Plutarch 
was books. Herodotus in the fifth century B.c. had 
visited Egypt, and he devoted a large part of the 
second book of his History to the manners and 
customs of the Egyptians. Plutarch, however, draws 
but little from him. Some of the information that 
Plutarch gives us may be found also in Diodorus 
Siculus, principally in the first book, but a little also 
in the second. Aelian and, to a less extent, other 
writers mentioned in the notes on the text, have 
isolated fragments of information which usually agree 
with Plutarch and Diodorus. All this points to the 
existence of one or more books, now lost, which con- 
tained this information, possibly in a systematic form. 
As a result, Plutarch has many things right and some 
wrong. Those who are interested in these matters 
may consult Erman-Grapow, Wéorterbuch der dgyp- 
tuschen Sprache (Leipzig, 1925-1929), and G. Parthey’s 
edition of the /sts and Osiris (Berlin, 1850). 

One matter which will seem very unscientific to the 
modern reader is Plutarch’s attempts to explain the 
derivation of various words, especially his attempt to 
derive Egyptian words from Greek roots ; but in this 
respect he sins no more than Plato, who has given 
us some most atrocious derivations of Greek words, 
especially in the Cratylus; nor is it more disastrous 
than Herodotus’s industrious attempts (in Book II) 
to derive all manner of Greek customs, ritual, and 
theology from Egypt. 

In spite of minor errors contained in the Isis and 
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Osiris, no other work by a Greek writer is more 
frequently referred to by Egyptologists except, 
possibly, Herodvtus. Connected information may, 
of course, be found in histories of Egypt, such as 
those of Breasted and Baikie.* 

The work is dedicated to Clea, a cultured and 
intelligent woman, priestess at Delphi, to whom 
Plutarch dedicated also his book on the Bravery of 
Women (Moralia, 242 -263 c, contained in vol. iii. of 
L.C.L. pp. 473-581). It is, no doubt, owing to this 
that the author, after he has unburdened himself of 
his information on Egyptology, goes on to make some 
very sane remarks on the subject of religion and the 
proper attitude in which to approach it. This part 
of the essay ranks with the best of Plutarch’s writing. 

The ms. tradition of the essay is bad, as may be 
seen from the variations found in the few passages 
quoted by later writerssuch as Eusebius and Stobaeus ; 
yet much has been done by acute scholars to make 
the text more intelligible. It may not be invidious 
to mention among those who have made special con- 
tributions to the study of this work W. Baxter, who 
translated it (1684), and S. Squire, who edited it 
(1744). Many other names will be found in the 
critical notes. 

The essay is No. 118 in Lamprias’s list of Plutarch’s 
works, where the title is given as an account of Isis 
and Serapis. 


2 Al) the Greek and Roman sources for the religion of 
the Egyptians will be found conveniently collected in 
Hopfner, Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae, Parts I. 
and II. (Bonn, 1922-1923). 


(351) 


D 


TEP! [XJAOXZ KAI OXIPIAOX 


1. Ildvra pev, d KAéa, det rayaba rods vobv €xov- 
tas aircia0at mapa Tav Oedv, pdAtora dé THs rept 
alta emoriuns doov edixrov éeotiw avOpuots 
periovtes edxyopeba Tuyyavew map’ adTdv éKeivwr, 
€ SQN ES , a a OL y 
ws oddev avOpwizrw AaBetv peilov odde' xapicacbat 
Ge cepvorepov adnbeias. tadAa pev yap avOpu- 

Li si c e yf “A be \ ta 
trots 6 Beds dv Séovras Sidwaw, vot Sé Kal Ppovy- 
cews peTadiswow,® oikela KEeKTHMLEvos TadTa Kal 
Xpwpevos. od yap apytpw Kal ypvo@ pakaptov 
TO Oetov, o88€ Bpovrais Kal Kepavvots ioxupdv, 
> > > la A ra x a 4 
GAN’ emortiun Kat dpovice. Kat toito KdA\ora, 
mavrwy “Ounpos dv eipnxe mept Deady dvapbey- 
Edevos 


Va A > fs e A f 29> , 
q pav dudotéporow opov yevos 75° ta marpn, 
addra Zeds mporepos yeyover Kal mAciova HOE, 


t ane, \ a ‘ € , 5) 
OELVOTEPav amepnve TYHY TOU Atos NYELOVLAV €7TL~ 


A 
E ornun Kat copia? mpeoBurépav odcay. ofpat S€ Kal 


1 o08¢ Holwerda: ov. 

2 yoo... peradiSwow added by Wyttenbach from Eustratius, 
Comment. ad Aristot. Ethic. vi. 8. 

3 emorhun Kai copia Markland: éemoryyns Kat codias. 





* The priestess for whom Plutarch composed his collection 
of stories about the Bravery of Women (Moralia, 242 & fi.). 
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1, Att good things, my dear Clea,* sensible men 
must ask from the gods ; and especially do we pray 
that from those mighty gods we may, in our quest, 
gain a knowledge of themselves, so far as such a thing 
is attainable by men.” For we believe that there is 
nothing more important for man to receive, or more 
ennobling for God of His grace to grant, than the 
truth. God gives to men the other things for which 
they express a desire, but of sense and intelligence 
He grants them only a share, inasmuch as these are 
His especial possessions and His sphere of activity. 
For the Deity is not blessed by reason of his possession 
of gold and silver,* nor strong because of thunder and 
lightning, but through knowledge and intelligence. 
Of all the things that Homer said about the gods, he 
has expressed most beautifully this thought :4 


Both, indeed, were in lineage one, and of the same country, 
Yet was Zeus the earlier born and his knowledge was 
greater. 


Thereby the poet plainly declares that the primacy 
of Zeus is nobler since it is elder in knowledge and in 


> Cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 780 r~781 a and 355 c, infra. 

¢ Cf. Themistius, Oration xxxiii. p. 365 B-p. 

4 Iliad, xiii. 354 quoted also in Moralia, 32 a, and Life 
and Writings of Homer, ii. 114. 
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TAs atwviov luis, a 6 eds cidnxev, eDBarpov 
elvar TO TH yuaioer yn mpoamohuretv Ta yiyvoeva: 
Tob b€ eyesore Th OVTO eat ppovetv adaipebev- 
Tos, ov Biov adda xpovov elvat THY abavaciay. 

2, Avo Devdryros dpebis eorww oT] ths dAnbetas 
pddvora b€é THs mept Oedv epeas, WoTrEp dvaAnyw 
tep@v my padbnow ¢ éxovoa Kai THY oyrqow, dyvetas 
Te maons Kal vewKopias épyov davestepov, obx 
ykuoTa b€ TH Oe tavTn KEexapiopevoy, iv ov 
Geparreders eEarpérws copnv Kai giAdcodov ovtcar, 

F as ToUvopd ye dppalew €0UKEe, TAVTOS pddAov avTH 
TO €ldévar Kal THY emoaTnunv TpoojKovoay. “EX- 
Anvicov yap 4 “lois eat: Kai 6 Tuddy, dv* rod€utos 
TH Oe@ Kai dV dyvowwy Kal amdrnv tetupwpevos 
kal Stacy Kat adavilwy tov iepov Adyov, dv 7 
feds ovvdyes Kat ovrtifyor Kal tmapadidwat Trois 
TeAoupevols, ws tepwoews® awppov prev evdeAcyas 
dvairn Kal Bpwydrwv moAddv Kat adpodioiwy 

352 drroxais xohovodons* TO dxddaorov Kat diArdovor, 
abpimrous Sé ea oreppas ev lepots Aarpetas 
2BuLovons Uropevewv, av téXdos cory 4 Tob mpwTov 
kal Kuplov . kal vonTod yrdous, év i Geos mopaxaAet 
Cnretv Tap” airh Kat per” atris évrTa Kal ovvovra. 
Tov 8 iepod tovvopa Kal cadds emayyéAAerar Kal 


1 ye Reiske: ze. 
2 dv added by Reiske and placcd by Bernardakis. 
3 ds fepdicews F.C.B. (or perhaps doiws xat cwdporilopevois 
. koAovovcats .. . eO.Lovoas): Bevwoews. 
4 xoXovovens] most Mss. have Kodovovoats. 





9 Cf. Moralia, 781 a. 

> Plutarch is attempting to connect “ Isis ” with oida, know, 
and ‘‘Typhon” with Tuda, puffup. See, however, 375 c, infra. 

© Cf. 355 ¥, infra. 
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wisdom. I think also that a source of happiness in 
the eternal life, which is the lot of God, is that events 
which come to pass donot escape His prescience. But 
if His knowledge and meditation on the nature of 
Existence should be taken away, then, to my mind, 
His immortality is not living, but a mere lapse of 
time.? 

2. Therefore the effort to arrive at the Truth, and 
especially the truth about the gods, is a longing for 
the divine. For the search for truth requires for its 
study and investigation the consideration of sacred 
subjects, and it is a work more hallowed than any 
form of holy living or temple service ; and, not least 
of all, it is well-pleasing to that goddess whom you 
worship, a goddess exceptionally wise and a lover of 
wisdom, to whom, as her name at least seems to 
indicate, knowledge and understanding are in the 
highest degree appropriate. Vor Isis is a Greek 
word,’ and so also is Typhon, her enemy, who is 
conceited, as his name implies,’ because of his ignor- 
ance and self-deception. He tears to pieces and 
scatters to the winds the sacred writings, which the 
goddess collects and puts together and gives into 
the keeping of those that are initiated into the holy 
rites, since this consecration, by a strict regimen and 
by abstinence from many kinds of food and froin 
the lusts of the flesh, curtails licentiousness and the 
love of pleasure, and induces a habit of patient sub- 
mission to the stern and rigorous services in shrines, 
the end and aim of which is the knowledge of Him 
who is the First, the Lord of All, the Ideal One.¢ Him 
does the goddess urge us to seek, since He is near 
her and with her and in close communion. The name 
of her shrine also clearly promises knowledge and 
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(352) yo@ow Kai eldnow rod dytos: ovopalerar yap 
*loeiov ws elcopevwr' 7d ov, av peta Adyou Kal 
doiws «is Ta tepa mapeAOwpyev THs Oeod. 

3. "Ere modAot pév “Eppod, modAot dé Tpoun- 
Odws totopykacw atriv Ovyatépa, ws*? tov? pev 
erepov aodias Kal mpovoias, “Epujv dé ypap- 

B patixis Kal ovorkis edperiv voyilovres. 810 Kal 
tav ev “Eppod moAet Movody tiv mpotépay “low 
dua Kat Aucavoowvny kadoéar, codnv otcav,’ womep 
eipyTat, Kat Serxvvovaav 7a Dela rots GAnOds Kat 
dixaiws tepadopois Kal tepootdrots mpocayopevo- 
pevois. otro. 8° elaty of Tov tepov Adyov rept Dedv 
maons kafapevovra Serodarpovias kal meptepyias 
ev th puxf Pepovres aomep év KioTy Kal qept- 
oT téMorres, TO  pev péAava Kal oKiwon TA O€ pavepa 
Kal Aapmpa Tis mept Pedy trodnAodvres® oincews, 
ola Kal mept THv éoOira thy iepay drodaiverat. 
610 Kai TO KoopetoOar tovTois Tods dmofavdvras 
*Jovaxods avpBodov éort Tovrov tov Adyov elvat 

C per attav, Kal Tobrov EXOVTAS, GAXro 5é pnder, 
exet Badilew. ovre yap procogous Tayevo~ 
Tpopiat, d ® Kea, kat TptBwvogopiat mowovow, ovT 
*IovaKxovs ai AwoorToAtat Kat Evpycets’* GAN’ "Tovaxés 

1 eloopéevwy Baxter: eloopevov. 
2 ds Reiske: dv dv. 3 rév Basel ed. of 1542: 70. 
4a added by Baxter. 
5 copy odcay Baxter: cogiav. 


§ §z0dqAobvres one MS. and Meziriacus: vrodnotrra. 
7? gupijoas Reiske: gvpyas. 





° As if derived from ofSa, know, and ov, being. 

> Cf. 355 F, infra. 

* Cf. 365 F, infra, and Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 
i. 106. 1, 21 (p. 382, Potter). 
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comprehension of reality ; for it is named Iseion,* 
to indicate that we shall comprchend reality if in a 
reasonable and devout frame of mind we pass within 
the portals of her shrines. 

3. Moreover, many writers have held her to be the 
daughter of Hermes,» and many others the daughter 
of Prometheus,° because of the belief that Prometheus 
is the discoverer of wisdom and forethought, and 
Hermes the inventor of grammar and music. For 
this reason they call the first of the Muses at Her- 
mopolis Isis as well as Justice: for she is wise, as 
I have said,* and discloses the divine mysteries to 
those who truly and justly have the name of 
“ bearers of the sacred vessels ”’ and ‘‘ wearers of the 
sacred robes.” These are they who within their own 
soul, as though within a casket, bear the sacred 
writings about the gods clear of all superstition and 
pedantry ; and they cloak them with secrecy, thus 
giving intimations, some dark and shadowy, some 
clear and bright, of their concepts about the gods, 
intimations of the same sort as are clearly evi- 
denced in the wearing of the sacred garb.* For this 
reason, too, the fact that the deceased votaries of 
Isis are decked with these garments is a sign that 
these sacred writings accompany them, and that they 
pass to the other world possessed of these and of 
naught else. It is a fact, Clea. that having a beard 
and wearing a coarse cloak does not make philo- 
sophers, nor does dressing in linen and shaving the 
hair make votaries of Isis; but the true votary of Isis 


2 Supra, 351 F. 

¢ Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 
No. 754 (not included in the third edition), or Altertiimer 
von Pergamon, viii. 2, p. 248, no. 326; also Moralia, 382 c. 
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(352) dorw ws dAnOds 6 7a Setxv¥peva Kal Spwpeva 
\ \ \ , e Tee , 2 
mept Tos Geods tovTous, oTav' vouw mapaddBy, 
~ A ~ ~ a 
Asyw (nradv Kat dilocopay mepi THs ev avdtois 
2 id 
adnfeias. 

4. "Emel tovs ye moddods Kal TO KowdTaTov 
~ bi fA yi 24>? oe A 
TovTo Kal opiKxpdtarov AéeAnfev, ef oTw Tas 
Tpixas ob lepets dmoriBevtar Kai Awas cobras 
fod € ‘A 3 > @ o eS as 
hopodow: ot pev otd’ dAws dpovrilovow c«idévar 

D wept rovrwv, of 5é tav pev epiwy womep TeV 
~ a A , > ‘ te] Av a 
Kpedv o¢Bowevous To mpoBatov améxeo8at Adyovor, 
Evpeioba® 5é tas Kedadds bia To wevO0s, dopey 5é 
ni aA A A iA a A rd > ~ > , 
Ta Awa 8a THY xpdav, Hv TO Xivov avOodv avinor 
a vA 
Th TMeptexovon Tov Kdapov aldepiw yaporornte 
cal c ? > A hb reg 3 to , > , 
mpoceorkviav. % 8 GAnOys atria pia TavTwy eoTi: 
ce ~ , ey ce ie / ae > A 
kabapod yap,” 4 dyow o IAdtwr, “ od Oeperov 
oa A ~ a” td A a ‘ 
dnrecbat ph Kabap@-”’ wepitrwya dé tpodys Kat 
a > N Le iY > A , > > A 
oxvBadrov ovdév ayvoy oddé Kafapdv éotw: ex S€ 
A 
TEepiTTWpaTwW Epa Kal Adyvar Kal Tplxes Kal 
Ww > 4 A , cal x 
ovuxes avadvortar kai BAaotdvovor.  yeAolov ovv 
ips ~ nn , > 
E jv tas pev avtdv tpixas ev rats ayvelais azro- 
‘6 2 4 4 n SSN 
Tiecbar Evpovpevous* Kal evatvopevous mav 6uadds 
~ A , ‘ 
TO o@pa, Tas b€ TOV Opepdtwr ayméxecOat Kat 
dopetv: Kal yap tov ‘Hotodov otecbar Set Adyovra 
1 Grav] azz’ dv Bentley. 
2 wapaddBy Aldine: zapaBdAn. 
3 tvpeiabar should probably be always read in Plutarch 
(e.g. 180 B) instead of évpew or Euvpdv: EvpecBat. 


4 £vpovpevous| also Evpwpevous. 
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is he who, when he has legitimately received what is 
set forth: in the ceremonies connected with these gods, 
uses reason in investigating and in studying the truth 
contained therein. 

4, It is true that most people are unaware of this 
very ordinary and minor matter : the reason why the 
priests remove their hair and wear linen garments.” 
Some persons do not care at all to have any knowledge 
about such things, while others say that the priests, 
because they revere the sheep,® abstain from using its 
wool, as well as its flesh ; and that they shave their 
heads as a sign of mourning, and that they wear their 
linen garments because of the colour which the flax 
displays when in bloom, and which is like to the 
heavenly azure which enfolds the universe. But for 
all this there is only one true reason, which is to be 
found in the words of Plato®: “‘ for the Impure to 
touch the Pure is contrary to divine ordinance.’ No 
surplus left over from food and no excrementitious 
matter is pure and clean; and it is from forms of 
surplus that wool, fur, hair, and nails originate and 
grow.? So it would be ridiculous that these persons 
in their holy living should remove their own hair by 
shaving and making their bodies smooth all over,’ 
and then should put on and wear the hair of domestic 
animals. We should believe that when Hesiod £ said, 

2 Cf. Herodotus, ii. 37 and 81. 

* In Sais and Thebais according to Strabo, xvii. 40 
(p. 812). 

© Phaedo, 67 3; cf. Moralia, 108 v. 

4 Cf. Apuleins, Apology, chap. 26. 

e Cf. Herodotus, ii. 37. 

4 Works and Days, 142-743. ‘The meaning of these some- 
what cryptic lines is, of course, that one should not pare 


one’s nails at table; cf. also Moralia, ed. Bernardakis, vo). 
vii. p. 90. 
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pd do mevtoloto Dedv ev daiti Badcin 
avov amd xAwpod tdpvew aldwr aidijpw, 


Siddonew ote Set Kabapods Tov TOLOUTIV yevo- 
pévous éopratew, ovK ev avrais Tais tepoupyiars 
xpyola. Kabdpoe Kai dpaipecer THY TepiTTwpa- 
tw. To dé AWwov fuera pev €€ abavdrov Tis ys 
F Kat KapTrov edebduyrov dvadidwor, Ari de mrapexer 
Kai xabapay éobjra “kat T@ oKémovre py Baps- 
vovoay, evdpyoorov S€ apos mdoav par, qKLoTe 
dé #asponorsy, ws Aéyoust: mept wv Erepos Adyos. 
5. Ot & iepeis otrw Sucyepaivovor tiy trav 
TEpiTTWUaTwWY Piow, WOTE [Ln [Ldvov Tapattetobat 
T&Y oompiwy ta ToAAa Kal TOY Kped@v Ta pyAca 
kal vera, moAAnv movobyTa mepitrwow, aAAd Kal 
Tous dAas tev oitiwy ev Tais ayvelars aparpeiv, 
dANas TE mAetovas aittas €xyovras Kal 7o' moti 
Kat épous kal Bpwrucwrépous moety emOyyovtas 
TH opeéwv. TO yap, ws “Aptorayopas édeye, dua 
TO myyvupevots TroAAa Tay pucpav Céwv ev- 
amobvyjcKkew adtoxopeva, pn Kabapods NoviteoBar 
tovs das eimfés €or. 

353 Adyovrar dé Kat tov “Amv ex gdpéaros idiov 
motilew, Tod dé NetAov mavrdmacw ameipyew, ov 
fuapov ryoupevow® +d Bdwp Sia Tov KpoKddetdov, 
ws vot vopilovow: oddev yap ovTws Tip.or* 
Alyumriows ws 6 Neidos: dAdka maivew doKxet Kai 

* 76 added by Wyttenbach. 


® ajyoupevor Markland: 7youpevous. 
3 ziutov Reiske: z1p7. 








@ Plutarch touches briefly on this subject in furalia, 
642 c. 
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Cut not the sere from the green when you honour the gods 
with full feasting, 

Paring with glittering steel the member that hath the five 
branches, 


he was teaching that men should be clean of such 
things when they keep high festival, and they should 
not amid the actual ceremonies engage in clearing 
away and removing any sort of surplus matter. But 
the flax springs from the earth which is immortal ; it 
yields edible seeds, and supplies a plain and cleanly 
clothing, which does not oppress by the weight 
required for warmth. It is suitable for every season 
and, as they say, is least apt to breed lice ; but this 
topic is treated elsewhere.* 

5. The priests fee] such repugnance for things that 
are of a superfluous nature that they not only eschew 
most legumes, as well as mutton and pork,’ which 
leave a large residuum, but they also use no salt ¢ with 
their food during their periods of holy living. For 
this they have various other reasons, but in particular 
the fact that salt, by sharpening the appetite, makes 
them more inclined to drinking and eating. To 
consider salt impure, because, as Aristagoras has said, 
when it is crystallizing many minute creatures are 
caught in it and die there, is certainly silly. 

It is said also that they water the Apis from a 
well of his own, and keep him away from the Nile 
altogether, not that they think the water unclean 
because of the crocodile, as some believe ; for there 
is nothing which the Egyptians hold in such honour 
as the Nile. But the drinking of the Nile water is 


> Cf. Herodotus, ii. 37, and Moralia, 286 x. 
° Cf. infra, 363 x; Moralia, 684 Fr, 729.4; and Arrian, 
Anabasis, iii. 4. 4. 
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(353) wdAvota ~moAvoapKiay mrovety TO NewW@ov vdwp 
, ? 4 \ A s ° Me 
muvopevov. ov BovdAovrar dé Tov “Amw otrws exew 
3g? 2 f > 2 a a A ~ a 
ovo éautovs, GAN edoradAf Kai Kodda rtais 
puyais mepixetobar Ta owpaTa Kal pr melew 

oe OAd > ‘ ~ 6; ~ AY ac 
pnde xatabAipew toyvovts TO Ov-nT@ Kat Bapdvovre 
70 Oetov. 

6. Otvov 8 ot pev ev “HAlou adder Geparrevovres 
tov Oeov odK _clogepovar TO Tapdmay eis 76 icpov, 

B ws ov mpoojkov mpepas* mivew Tod Kuplov Kal 
Bacwrdws epopavros: ot s dMor* xpGvrat pev 
oAlyw 5é. aodAds 8° dotvous ayvetas exovow, év 
a fa a \ , \ , 
ais obediesine Kal pavOdvovrTes Kal diddoKovres 
Ta Oeta StateAovow. of dé Baowrets Kai etpyTov 
émwov eK TaY iep@v ypaypdtwy, ws “Exaratos 
iordpnkev, tepels dvres: ypéavro $€ mivew azo 
Yappytiyov, mpdtepov 5° odk émwov oivov ovd’ 
” € r 2 2\\> -¢ e 
éorevdov ws didtov Geois, ddd’ ws aia tay mro- 
Acunsdvtwy Tore Tots Deots, e€ wv olovrat meadv- 
TwY Kal TH yh ovppuyevtwy aymédouvs yeveoGar- 
Coto Kai 7d pedUew exdpovas mor<iv® Kal Tapa- 

mARyas, ate 67 TOY mpoydvwv TOD aiwatos €p7t- 
mAapévous. Tatra pev ovv Evdokos ev 7H Sevtepa 

a 4 4 , ) Ul 4 ec id ~ 
Ts* Ilepiddou Adyecbat dnow ovrws tro rv 
icpewv. 

1 ypepas] fepéas Moser; tanpéras Michael, but cf. Diogenes 
Laertius, viii. 19 ofvou 8€ web” nuépav yn yeveoBar. 

* dou] adore EK. Capps. 

3 zovetv Markland: zrovet. 

4 Ts Pantazides: ris. 





@ Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animalium, xi. 10. 
> Cf. tamblichus, Life of Pythagoras, 97 and 98, who 
says that the Pythagoreans would have nothing to do with 
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reputed to be fattening and to cause obesity.* They 
do not want Apis to be in this condition, nor them- 
selves either ; but rather they desire that thcir bodies, 
the encasement of their souls, shall be well adjusted 
and light, and shal] not oppress and straiten the divine 
element by the predominance and preponderance of 
the mortal. 

6. As for wine, those who serve the god in Helio- 
polis bring none at all into the shrine, since they feel 
that it is not seemly to drink in the day-time while 
their Lord and King is looking upon them.’ The 
others use wine, but in great moderation. They 
have many periods of holy living when wine is pro- 
hibited, and in these they spend their time exclusively 
in studying, learning, and teaching religious matters. 
Their kings also were wont to drink a limited quantity ¢ 
prescribed by the sacred writings, as Hecataeus? has 
recorded ; and the kings are priests. The beginning 
of their drinking dates from the reign of Psam- 
metichus ; before that they did not drink wine nor 
use it in libation as something dear to the gods, 
thinking it to be the blood of those who had once 
battled against the gods, and from whom, when they 
had fallen and had become commingled with the earth, 
they believed vines to have sprung. This is the reason 
why drunkenness drives men out of their senses and 
crazes them, inasmuch as they are then filled with the 
blood of their forbears. These tales Mudoxus says in 
the second book of his Vorld Travels are thus related 
by the priests. 
wine in the day-time. See also the critical note on the 
opposite page. 

© Cf. Diodorus, i. 70. 11. 

4 Dicls, Mragmente der Vorsokratiker, ii. p. 153, Heca- 
taeus no. B 11. 
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(353) 7. “IyOvwv 8€ Oadratriwy mavres pev od TavTwr 
> > Deh. > 4 tA > a na 
adr eviey améxovrau, Kxabdrep Ofupuyxtrar Tv 
an dyxiorpou" ocBopevor yap Tov ogvpuyxov 
ix ov dedlace wy Tote TO dyKiorpov ov Kalapdv 
é€orw od€uptyxou mepimecdvtTos atr@. Luyvirac 
&€ daypov: Soxet yap emovre tH Neithw ovv- 

, A ~ * > v 4 

D emdaivecbar, kat tiv abfnow aopevois dpalew 

e > e a > 
avrdyyeAos opwpevos, of 8 lepets aaméxovrat 
mavrwv: mpwtov S€ pnvds evatn tav adMwy 
Alyurtiwy éxdorouv mpo Tis atAclov Ovpas dmrov 
iy@dv KateaBiovros, ot tepeis o8 yevovrar pev 
KaTakatovot dé mpo trav Oupdv rovs ixBis dvo 
Adyous éxovres, wv Tov pev tepov Kal mepiTrov 

s > rd 4 a be , 

aifis dvadrpopar, ovvdsovra Tots mept Ocipidos 
Kal Tugdvos 6 doiws gidocopoupévors: 6 o epparnys 
Kal mpdxeupos ovK dvayKatov od” dareptepyov" 
épov amodaivwr® tov ixOvv, ‘Opipw waptupel pyre 
®aiaxas rods aBpoBtous pyre Tous Tdaxnotous 
E dvOpesous youstas ixvor xpwyrevous mowodvrt 
pajre | TOUS ‘Odvecews €ratpous é€v 7A® TocovTw 
Kat ev Baddtrn mplv eis éeaydrny eNOeiv dmopiav. 
e \ ae , 2 7 3 fA \ 
édws S€ Kai THY OdAatrav ek TVoUs* HyodvTaL Kal 

1 0085’ amepicpyov Bentley : ovde m6 lepyov. 

2 Baxter: deo es aioe 
dnopatvwy Baxter: i amUous mupos. 


® Cf. Herodotus, ii. 37. 
> Cf. Strabo, xvii. 1. 40 (p. 812); Aelian, De Natura 
Animalium, x. 46; Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, 
ii. eth 5 (p. 34 Potter) ; also 358 8 and 380 s, infra. 
OE Aelian, De Natura Animalium, x. 19. 
ae Moralia, 729 a. 
¢ Plutarch does not explain this elsewhere (cf. 363 x, 
infra), but the reason may be that given by Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromateis, vii. 6. 34. Le 850 Potter), that 
fish do not breathe the same air as other living creatures. 
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7. As for sea-fish, all Egyptians do not abstain 
from all of them,? but from some kinds only ; as, for 
example, the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus abstain 
from those that are caught with a hook®; for, 
inasmuch as they revere the fish called oxyrhynchus 
(the pike), they are afraid that the hook may be 
unclean, since an oxyrhynchus may have been caught 
with it. The people of Syené abstain from the 
phagrus°¢ (the sea-bream) ; for this fish is reputed to 
appear with the oncoming of the Nile, and to be a self- 
sent messenger, which, when it is seen, declares to a 
glad people the rise of the river. The priests, how- 
ever, abstain from all fish ; and on the ninth day of 
the first month, when every one of the other Egyptians 
eats a broiled fish in front of the outer door of his 
house, the priests do not even taste the fish, but burn 
them up in front of their doors. For this practice 
they have two reasons, one of which is religious and 
curious, and I shall discuss it at another time,® since 
it harmonizes with the sacred studies touching Osiris 
and Typhon ; the other is obvious and commonplace, 
in that it declares that fish is an unnecessary and 
superfluous food, and confirms the words of Homer, 
who, in his poetry, represents neither the Phaeacians, 
who lived amid a refined luxury, nor the Ithacans, 
who dwelt on an island, as making any use of fish, nor 
did even the companions of Odysseus, while on such 
a long voyage and in the midst of the sea, until they 
had come to the extremity of want.’ In fine, these 
people hold the sea to be derived from purulent 


* Homer, Od. iv. 369 and xii. 332. Cf. also Moralia, 
730c,p. The facts are as stated, but the deduction that 
fishing was despised in Homeric times is not warranted. 
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, ? A td > X a > ’ 
mapwpiopevyy od epos ovde aro.yetov GAN 
’ AT , \ \ a 
addotov' mepittwpa Siepbopds Kal voo@des. 

8. Ovdev yap dAoyov ovdé pvddSes 08d’ td 
Sevordatpovias, wWarep vot vopilovow, eyKateaTo.- 
xXevodro Tais* iepoupyiats, adAd ta prev OuKds 
€xovTa Kal xpewwdes aitias, Ta S ovK apolpa 
Kopibdtntos toropiKfs 7) pvoixs éorw, olov To 
TeEpl Kpoppvov. TO ‘yap emeceiv eis Tov moTApLOV 

A > / A a nw , es 
Kal dmoAécBbar tov ths “lowdos tpddiyyov Aixruv 
Trov® Kpoppuwy emdpatropevov eaxdtws amifavov- 
ot © iepets adootodyrar Kai Svaxepaivover Kal 
TO Kpoppvoy mapapudratrovres, OTL THs cednvns 
POwovans povov ettpodetv rotro Kal t<Onrévar 

i ww A , wy? ¢ , ty? 
mepuxev. éaTt Se mpoapopov atl’ ayvedovaw ovo 
¢ ve a A a ~ a Lae ud 4 
€opralovoar, Tois prev ore Subhy, Tots & dz Saxpvew 
Toet TOvs Tpoopepopevous. 

‘Opotws S€ Kal tHv ty aviepov Cov jyobvrat: 
ws pddiota yap odyxevecBar Soxet ris ocednvys 
POwovons, Kai tTav TO ydAa mudvtTwy e€avbet Ta 
cwpata démpav Kat pwpixas Tpay’TyTas. Tov dé 
Aoyov, dv Qvovtes dmat* by ev mavacdAnvy Kal 
> aH 6. 2 rE € e T M i 8 iP, 
eabiovres’ emAéeyovow, ws 6 Tudwv ty diadxwv 
mpos Tv mavoeAnvoy edpe THY Evdtvnv copdv, ev 
} 70 c@pa Tob “Ooipidos exeto, Kai dreppuper, 


1 GAN GAdoiov] add’ ofov Bases, but see 729 B where dAAdrprov 
stands in the parallel passage. 
2 sais adiiews by Wyttenbach. 
8 wou F.C.B.: ov. 
4 dat] dzaé rob érous Squire from Ael. 7/4. x. 16. 
5 xalt éofiovres Bentley: xarecfiovres. 
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matter, and to lie outside the confines of the world 
and not to be a part of it or an element, but a corrupt 
and pestilential residuum of a foreign nature.? 

8. Nothing that is irrational or fabulous or prompted 
by superstition, as some believe, has ever been given 
a place in their rites, but in them are some things that 
have moral and practical values, and others that are 
not without their share in the refinements of history 
or natural science, as, for example, that which has 
to do with the onion. For the tale that Dictys, the 
nurseling of Isis, in reaching for a clump of onions, 
fell into the river and was drowned is extremely in- 
credible. But the priests keep themselves clear of 
the onion ® and detest it and are careful to avoid it, 
because it is the only plant that naturally thrives and 
flourishes in the waning of the moon. It is suitable 
for neither fasting nor festival, because in the one 
case it causes thirst and in the other tears for those 
who partake of it. 

In like manner they hold the pig to be an unclean 
animal,* because it is reputed to be most inclined 
to mate in the waning of the moon, and because the 
bodies of those who drink its milk break out with 
leprosy and scabrous itching.¢ The story which they 
relate at their only sacrifice and eating of a pig at the 
time of the full moon, how Typhon, while he was 
pursuing a boar by the light of the full moon, found 
the wooden coffin in which lay the body of Osiris, 
which he rent to pieces and scattered,’ they do not 

2 Cf. Moralia, 729 s. 

+ Cf. Aulus Gellius, xx. 8. 

¢ Cf. Herodotus, ii. 47. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 670¥r; Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 
x. 16; Tacitus, //istories, v. 4. 

* Cf. 358 a, infra. 
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(354) od} mdvres azodéxovTrar, mapaxovopdtior' womep 
dAXa trodkAd vopilovres. 

"ANA tpudyy te Kat woduréActay Kal 7duTEaGerav 
ottw mpoBaddrcoBat Tods madaods Aéyovew, wore 
Kat ornAnv edacar® ev OnBais ev TD icp@ netobar 
KaTdpas éyyeypapypevas exovoay Kata Melos rob 

B Baotrdws, ds mpa&tos Atyumrious tis amAovrouv 
kal daxpypdrov Kat Auris amjddake Suairys. 
Aéyerar dé Kat Téxyvarris 6 Boxxépews TraTNp 
otpatevwv em “ApaBas, tis dmooxevfs Bpa- 
Suvevans, oéws TH mpootvydvT, oitiw ypynod- 
pevos, elra Koyunbets Baldy vavov emi ariBados, 
dondacacba tH edTéAcLav: ex S€ ToUTOV KaTapa- 
cacbar TH Meiu,? Kai TaV tepéwy ematvecavTwy 
orndiredoar Tv Kardpay. 

9. Oi dé Bacureis dmedetxvuvto pev ex tor 
icpéwv 7 Trav paxlwwr, To prev Ou avdpelav Tod 
dé dia codiay yevous agiwya Kat tyny €xovtos. 
68 &€k paxtpwv amodcderypévos evOds eyiyveto THY 

Cicpéwy Kal peretye THs dirocodias, emucexpuys- 
peevns Ta ToAAa pvbors Kai Adyows ayvdpas ef- 
dacets THs aAnOelas Kat Siaddcers eyovow, woTep 
apere Kal mapadynAodaw atrol mpd THY tepav Tas 

1 apaxovopdriov Nylander: mapaxovoparwv. 


2 édacav} carnoay Sieveking, omitting KetaBar. 
3 Met Baxter: Meuwiw. 





2 Usually known as Menes. The name is variously 
written by Greek authors as Min, Minaeus, Meneus, Menas, 
According to tradition he was the first king of Mgypt. His 
reign is put circa 3500 or 3400 B.c. Cf. Herodotus, ii. 4, 
In Diodorus, i. 45, is found this same story. 

> Tefnakhte (also spelled Tnephachthos or Tnephachtho 
by Greek writers), after much fighting, made himself king 
of Lower Egypt circa 725 3.c. 
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all accept, believing it to be a misreprescntation, even 
as many other things are. 

Moreover, they relate that the ancient Egyptians 
put from them luxury, lavishness, and self-indulgence, 
to such a degree that they used to say that there was 
a pillar standing in the temple at Thebes which had 
inscribed upon it curses against Meinis,? their king, 
who was the first to lead the Egyptians to quit their 
frugal, thrifty, and simple manner of living. It is 
said also that Technactis,® the father of Bocchoris,¢ 
when he was leading his army against the Arabians, 
because his baggage was slow in arriving, found 
pleasure in eating such common food as was available, 
and afterwards slept soundly on a bedding of straw, 
and thus becanie fond of frugal living ; as the result, 
he invoked a curse on Meinis, and, with the approval 
of the priests, had a pillar set up with the curse 
inscribed upon it. 

9. The kings were appointed from the priests or 
from the military class, since the military class had 
eminence and honour because of valour, and the 
priests because of wisdom. But hewhowasappointed 
from the military class was at once made one of the 
priests and a participant in their philosophy, which, 
for the most part, is veiled in myths and in words 
containing dim reflexions and adumbrations of the 
truth, as they themselves intimate beyond question 
by appropriately placing sphinxes? before their 


¢ Bekneranef, king of Egypt circa 718-712 B.c., was, 
according to Greek tradition, a wise and just ruler. An 
apocryphal story about him may be found in Aelian, De 
Natura Animalium, xii. 3. 

4 Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, v. 5. 31, chap. 5 
(p. 664 Potter). 
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odiyyas émekdis toTavres, Ws alvuyparadyn codiav 
Tis. Deodoyias abray exovons. To 8 ev ide ris 
"Abnvas, 7 id Kat “low vopilovow, 60s emvypagpyy 
cixe Touadrny a eye ete méav TO ‘yeyovos Kal ov 
Kal éeodpevov Kal Tov é0ov mmémAov ovdels Ta 
Ounros amexdduev.”” 

"Erte 6€ t&v ToAAGY vopuldvrwy idcov map’ 
Alyurriots dvopa vroo Atos elvar tov “Apody (6 
mapdyovres qyects “Appova. Aéyopev), Mavebass pev 
6 LeBevvirns® TO KEeKpuppevoy olerar Kal TiPY 
Kpviiv bro tavtns dyAotoba tis dwvijs- “Exa- 
tatos 8 6 “ABSnpirns dnot To’Tw Kal mpds adAAj- 
Aous TH pypate xpfc8ar rods Alyumriovs, drav 
Twa TMpooKadrdvrar: mpookAnriKkny yap elvar THYV 
dwvnv. O10 Tov mp@rov Oedv, ov 7H tavti Tov 
avrov vopilovaw, ws adavay Kal Kekpupevov ovra 
mpookadovpevon Kal mapakadodrres eudav ye- 
véobar Kai S4Aov adrots, "Auoby Aéyovow: 7 peév 
ov evAdBera THs mept Ta Oeia codias Atyumriwy 
TooavTn Hy. 

10. Maprupofor S€ Kat tHv “EMjvwv of codd- 
ratot, LoAwy Oadrs WAdrwy Evdsogos Wvbaydpas, 
ws 8 énot dact, kat Avxodpyos, eis Atyumrov 
aguxdpevot Kal ovyyevopevor tois lepetow. Ey- 
Sofov pev odv Xovovdews dact Meudirov 8:- 
avicat, LedAwva Sé Udyyeros Latrov, Mvbaydpav 
8 Otvovdews ‘HAtooAitov. pddtora 8 obdtos, 
ds €ouxe, Oavpacbeis Kai Oavpacas Tovs davdpas 


1 jv Aldine ed.: 6 jv. 
2 LePevvirys] often written ceBevvirns. 
3 év added by Bentley. 
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shrines to indicate that their religious teaching has in 
it an enigmatical sort of wisdom. In Sais the statue 
of Athena, whom they believe to be Isis, bore the 
inscription : ‘‘ I am all that has been, and is, and shall 
be, and my robe no mortal has yet uncovered.” 

Moreover, most people believe that Amoun is the 
name given to Zeus in the land of the Egyptians,? a 
name which we, with a slight alteration, pronounce 
Ammon. But Manetho of Sebennytus thinks that 
the meaning “‘ concealed ”’ or “ concealment ”’ lies in 
this word. Hecataeus® of Abdera, however, says 
that the Egyptians use this expression one to another 
whenever they call to anyone, for the word is a form 
of address. When they, therefore, address the 
supreme god, whom they believe to be the same as 
the Universe, as if he were invisible and concealed, 
and implore him to make himself visible and manifest 
to them, they use the word “‘ Amoun”’; so great, then, 
was the circumspection of the Egyptians in their 
wisdom touching all that had to do with the gods. 

10. Witness to this also are the wisest of the 
Greeks : Solon, Thales, Plato, Eudoxus, Pythagoras, 
who came to Egypt and consorted with the priests ¢ ; 
and in this number some would include Lycurgus 
also. Eudoxus, they say, received instruction from 
Chonuphis of Memphis, Solon from Sonchis of Sais, 
and Pythagoras from Oenuphis of Heliopolis. Pyth- 
agoras, as it seems, was greatly admired, and he also 
greatly admired the Egyptian priests, and, copying 

* Cf. Herodotus, ii. 42. 
' 0 ee Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Hecataeus (60), 

Jo. B, 8. 

© Cf. Diodorus, i. 96 and 98; Clement of Alexandria, 


Stromateis, i. 69. 1, chap. 15 (p. 356 Potter); Moralia, 
578 r, and Life of Solon, chap. xxvi. (92 5). 
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ATE LYLnoaTO TO oupBoducdv abrav Kal pvoTnpla- 
des, avapeifas aiviywao. Ta Sdypara: Tov yap 
Kadovpevan iepoyAupikav ypaypatwv obdev azro- 
Aeiret Ta TOAAA TOV IvbayopiKdv mapayyeAudtwv, 
el >? las ‘ ¥ / mech , 2) 66 > bn 
olov éort To “‘ pn eobiew emi didpov pend” ent 

, a 2) «6 \ y Paes t 
xotvikos KabAobat pense dotrixa putoropeiv 
“unde mip paxaipa’ oxaredew ev oikia.”’ 

Aoka 8 éywye Kat 76 THY povdda Tods avdpas 
ovoualew “Amodwva Kat tHhv dvada® “Apremw, 
7AOnvay dé rhv EBdoudda, Ioceddva 5é tov mpa- 
Tov KUBov, eoLKévat Tois emi THY Lep@v tOpupevois 

\ D ZS , ‘ , \ \ 
kal yAvpopevors* v7 Ata Kai ypadopevois. Tov yap 

, A , uw > ~ \ fa 
Baotréa Kai Kdprov "Oop ddfadu@ Kat oxnntpw 
355 ypddovow: évior d€ Kal Totvoya dvepunvedovor 
/ i: ~ 4 a \ i ~ > — 
ToAuddbadpov, ws Too ev OS TO TOAD TOD S” ipt 

\ > \ > , 7 , 5 ‘ 
tov odbaduov Aiyurria yAdtrn ppalovtos® tov 
3° otpavoyv ws aynpwv ov audidtynTa Kapdia Budv* 
éoxdpas UroKeerys. ev dé OnBais eixoves Hoav 
dvakeipevat SixacTav dyeupes, 7 S€ TOO apyidiKa- 
oTov KaTapvovca Tots Oppacw, ws Adwpov aya THY 
Suxatoovvnv Kal avevTevKToV ovcay. 

Tots dé paxtpous KavOapos Av yAudy odpayidos: 

* guroropeiv F.C.B.: purederv. 

* paxaipg Bernardakis : poxaten. 
thy dudda Squire: Svada 77. 

4 yrvdopévois F.C.B.: Spcopeévors. 


5 dpalovros Baxter: dpalovres. 
® @vdv F.C.B.: Gupov. 





@ For these precepts ef. M oralia, 12 e-¥, and Life of Numa, 
chap. xiv. (69 .c); Athenaeus, x. 77 (452 p): Iamblichus, 
Protrepticus, chap. xxi. (pp. 131-160); Diogenes Laertius, 
viii. 17-18. 

> Cf. 365 B, infra, and Xenophon, Anabasis, ii. 3. 16. . 
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their symbolism and occult teachings, incorporated 
his doctrines in enigmas. As a matter of fact most 
of the Pythagorean precepts @ do not at all fall short 
of the writings that are called hieroglyphs ; such, for 
example, as these: ‘‘ Do not eat upon a stool” ; 
“Do not sit upon a peck measure”; “ Do not lop 
off the shoots of a palm-tree ®”’ ; ‘“‘ Do not poke a fire 
with a sword within the house.” 

For my part, I think also that their naming unity 
Apollo, duality Artemis, the hebdomad Athena, and 
the first cube Poseidon, bears a resemblance to the 
statues and even to the sculptures and paintings with 
which their shrines are embellished. For their King 
and Lord Osiris they portray by means of an eye 
and a sceptre?; there are even some who explain 
the meaning of the name as “ many-eyed’’* on 
the theory that os in the Egyptian language means 
“many ” and tri “eye”; and the heavens, since 
they are ageless because of their eternity, they por- 
tray by a heart with a censer beneath. In Thebes 
there were set up statues of judges without hands, 
and the statue of the chief justice had its eyes closed, 
to indicate that justice is not influenced by gifts or by 
intercession.9 

The military class had their seals engraved with 
the form of a beetle” ; for there is no such thing as a 


° Cf., for example, 381 r and 393 3, infra, and Jamblichus, 
Comment. in Nichomachi Arithmetica, 14. 

fh Occasionally found on the monuments; cf. 371, 
infra. 

* Cf. Diodorus, i. 11. 

’ Cf. Horapollo, Hieroglyphics, i. 22. 

9 Cf. Diodorus, i. 48. 6. 

4 The Egyptian scarab, or sacred beetle. Cf. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxx. 13 (30). 
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(355) ov yap gore xdvOapos OAdus, add mavTEs dpoeves. 
Tiktovot dé Tov yovov els opatporoinow," ov 
tpophs paddov vAnv 7 yevécews ywpav mapa- 
ecb 

B “Orav oby a pvboroyobaw Aiydariot mept 
TOV ; aeee dkovans, mAdvas Kal SvapeAopovs Kal 
moda Totaira mabnwata,® Set Tov mpoeipnuerwr 
punpovedew Kal pndev olecBar tovtwy réyeobar 
yeyoves otrw Kal mempaypevov. od yap Tov Kova 
Kupis “Eppay Aéyovow, dANG, tob Caiov To pura- 
KTUKOY kat TO. dypumvov Kat 76 dirdcogor, yyaoer 
kal dyvoig TO pidov Kal TO €xOpov_ opilovtos, 7 
dnow 6 llAdtwv, 7@ Aoywwrarw Tov Oedv ovv- 
otxetobow.® odde Tov yAtov ek AwTod vopilovar 

C Bpedos avioyew veoyrhdv, aN otTws dvaroAny 
HAtov ypdgpovar, THY ef bypav 7Atov yryvonevny 
avasbu alverropevoe. Kal yap TOV c@poratov Hep- 
oav Baoiréa Kai poBepwtatov "Qyov amoxtetvavra 
moAAous, TéAos 5é Kat Tov *Anw aroodatavra Kat 
KaTadempnoavra peta TOV pidwy, exddccay “‘ pd- 
xatpay,” Kal Kadodar péxpe viv otrws ev TH xaTa- 
oyw Ta&v Bacirt€wv, od Kupiws SHaov THY odatav 

1 els apauporrotnow F.C.B.: ws ofatpomorotaw. (7. y. agrevres 
els dv0ov dv agatporovodow Pohlenz.) 


2 rabjuara) pabyuara most Mss. 
3 ovvoixetovow Baxter: xvverovow. 


* Cf. 381 a, infra. The idea that all beetles are male 
was very common in baer ag cf., for example, Aelian, 
De Natura Animalium, x. 15; Porphyry, De Abstinentia, 
iv. 9. 

> They are oxaropdyor. 

¢ Cf. Plato’s Republic, 375 ©, and the note in Adam’s 
edition (Cambridge, 1902). 

4 Cf. 368 F and 400 a, infra. 
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female beetle, but all beetles are male.* They eject 
their sperm into a round mass which they construct, 
since they are no less occupied in arranging for a 
supply of food ® than in preparing a place to rear their 
young. 

11. Therefore, Clea, whenever you hear the tradi- 
tional tales which the Egyptians tell about the gods, 
their wanderings, dismemberments, and many experi- 
ences of this sort, you must remember what has been 
already said, and you must not think that any of 
these tales actually happened in the manner in which 
they are related. The facts are that they do not call 
the dog by the name Hermes as his proper name, 
but they bring into association with the most astute 
of their gods that animal’s watchfulness and wake- 
fulness and wisdom, since he distinguishes between 
what is friendly and what is hostile by his knowledge 
of the one and his ignorance of the other, as Plato ° 
remarks. Nor, again, do they believe that the sun 
rises as a new-born babe from the lotus, but they 
portray the rising of the sun in this manner to indi- 
cate allegorically the enkindling of the sun from the 
waters.? So also Ochus, the most cruel and terrible 
of the Persian kings, who put many to death and 
finally slaughtered the Apis ¢ and ate him for dinner 
in the company of his friends, the Egyptians called 
the “ Sword ” ; and they call him by that name even 
to this day in their list of kings’ But manifestly they 


¢ The sacred bull. 

* Both Cambyses and Ochus are said to have killed the 
sacred bull Apis; ef. 368 Fr, infra, and Herodotus, iii. 29, 
for Cambyses ; for Ochus, 363 c, infra, and Aelian, Varia 
Historia, iv. 8. In De Natura Animalium, x. 28, Aelian 
= that both Cambyses and Ochus were guilty of this 
offence. 
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(355) adtod onpaivovres, GAAG Tod Tpdmov TI oKAnpo- 

>’ ~ 
THTA Kal KaKiav opydvw govik@ tmapeudlovres. 
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A ~ > , A lot co 
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ae A ~ * + eY ‘* , ~ 
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Ovcew pte moujoew KexXapicpévov, oddev ayv* 

” 5 s 3 ‘ > t 
éhartov anodevyouw* Kakov aledrytos Setoidat- 

poviay. 

12. Adgéerat' § 6 pd00s otros ev Bpayvraros ws 
éveote padiota, TOY axpyotwy ofddpa Kal mepiT- 
Tav apaipebevtwr. 

a € i4 \ A nn ‘4 ft 

Tis Péas gaat Kpvoa 7 Kpdve ouyyevopevns 

e ad 
aioouevov enapdcacba Tov “HAtov adth pyre pnve 
pn evavt@ texeiv: ep@vra dé tov “Epuqy ris 
Qeo6 ovvedBetv, cira mai€avta merria® mpos THV 

~ € 
cednvny Kal adeddvra t&v pdwtwv Eéxdorov TO 
éBdopnkooTov eK TavTWY HLepas TmeVTE cuvedeiy® 
E kai tats éEjxovra Kal Tpiakooliats emayayeiv,’ as 
vov emayouevas Alydmrio. Kadota Kal THY Oedv 
‘ ~ ¥ ” 
yevebAiovs dyovc.. TH pev mpwrn Tov “Ooupw 

1 rowjoew Dibner: roujoew adrois. 

2 av added by F.C.B. 

3 drodevyoro F.C.B.: dnogpevéouo. 

4 Ad€erae F.C.B.: Adyerar (Aeyéofm Paton; but the copyist 
evidently exchanged a letter with dmodevyouo). 

5 gerria Hatzidakis: mérria. 


© ouvedety Xylander: cuvedbeiv. 
7 énayayeiv Reiske: émdyew. 


2 Cf. Moralia, 164 F, 165 c, 378 a, 379 F. 

> Cf. Moralia, 429¥; Diodorus, i. 13. 4; Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evang. ii. 1. 1-32. 

a Pluierah evidently does not reckon the év7 xai véa (the 
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do not mean to apply this name to his actual being ; 
they but liken the stubbornness and wickedness in 
his character to an instrument of murder. If, then, 
you listen to the stories about the gods in this way, 
accepting them from those who interpret the story 
reverently and philosophically, and if you always per- 
form and observe the established rites of worship, 
and believe that no sacrifice that you can offer, no 
deed that you may do will be more likely to find 
favour with the gods than your belief in their true 
nature, you may avoid superstition which is no less 
an evil than atheism.? 

12. Here follows the story related in the briefest 
possible words with the omission of everything that 
is merely unprofitable or superfluous : 

They say that the Sun, when he became aware of 
Rhea’s intercourse with Cronus,” invoked a curse upon 
her that she should not give birth to a child in any 
month or any year; but Hermes, being enamoured 
of the goddess, consorted with her. Later, playing 
at draughts with the moon, he won from her the 
seventieth part of each of her periods of illumination,¢ 
and from all the winnings he composed five days, and 
intercalated them as an addition to the three hundred 
and sixty days. The Egyptians even now call these 
five days intercalated? and celebrate them as the 
birthdays of the gods. They relate that on the first 


day when the old moon changed to the new) as a period of 
illumination, since the light given by the moon at that time 
is practically negligible. An intimation of this is given in 
his Life of Solon, chap. xxv. (92 c). Cf. also Plato, Cratylus, 
409 b, and the scholium on Aristophanes’ Clouds, 1186. 
One seventieth of 12 lunar months of 29 days each (348 
days) is very nearly five days. 
2 Cf. Herodotus, ii. 4. 
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yeveobar, Kal Pury adr@ rexPevre auvexmecetv ws 
6 mavTwr' KUptos eis Ps mpdcaw. Evo dé Ila- 
, 2 Ns: 2 2 e , 32 a 
pvAnv* twa. éyovow év OnBars ddpevopevor® ex Tob 
iepod Tod Aids dwviv dxotcar divaxedevopevyy av- 
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“O , A 5 A a 6 / ‘ mw 
opis yeyove: Kal 51a Toiro Opepar tov “Oorpw, 
eyxetptoavtos*’ avt® rod Kpovov, Kal thy Tav 
Ilapurlwr® copriy adre reAciobar PadrrAndopiors eor- 
F xviav. rH Sé devtépd Tov “Apovnpw, dv "AmdAAwva, 
év Kal mpeaBvrepov “Qpov evict Kadodou 7H TpiTH 
dé Tuddva. p17) Kaup@ poe Kata xwpav, add’ dvap- 
pygavra. 7Anyh dua THs mevpas eadéofac® Terdpry’ 
de THY "low € ev Tmavuypo.s yevéobau: Th de meUnry 
Nédéuv, fv Kat Tedevrny Kat “Adpodirny, evroe de 
kal Nixnvy dvopatovow. «ivar d¢ Tov pev “Ooipw 
> e , ‘ \ > 4, > > «© ~ | 
e€ ‘HXlov cai rov ’Apovnpw, ex 8 ‘Eppot ri 
356 *Iow, éx 5€ tod Kpdvov tov Tuddva Kai ray Ne- 
Our, 610 Kal THY Tpirny THY errayopevwv amoppdda 
im e a 2 x la 29> 2 , 
vouilovres ot Baoweis odk expnuatilov odd elepa- 
Tevov avrovs peéeyps vuKTos. yynuacba’ dé TH 
Todd tiv NedOvv, “low S€ Kat “Ooipw epavras 
GAAjnAwy Kal mpiv 7 yevecBar Kata yaorpds bo 
1 6 mdvrwy Reiske: azavrwv. 
2 Tlapvany . . . Tapvdiwv) Tappvdnv ... TMappvdiww L. 
Dindorf. 
3 JSpevdpevov Baxter: ddpevopevgy (or else adré in the fourth 


line infra must be changed to aurf). 
4 éyyeipioavros Salmasius: éyyeipjoarzos. 
5 eLadréoba Reiske: efadAeoBat. 
® rerdpty] 7H Terdpry to correspond with the other four? 
yipacba Xylander: styudo0ac. 


2 What is known about Pamyles (or Paamyles or Pam- 
myles), a Priapean god of the Egyptians, may be found in 
Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii. p. 289. Cf. also 365 8, infra. 
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of these days Osiris was born, and at the hour of his 
birth a voice issued forth saying, “ The Lord of All 
advances to the light.””. But some relate that a certain 
Pamyles,? while he was drawing water in Thebes, 
heard a voice issuing from the shrine of Zeus, which 
bade him proclaim with a loud voice that a mighty 
and beneficent king, Osiris, had been born ; and for 
this Cronus entrusted to him the child Osiris, which 
he brought up. It is in his honour that the festival 
of Pamylia is celebrated, a festival which resembles 
the phallic processions. On the second of these days 
Arueris was born whom they call Apollo, and some call 
him also the elder Horus. On the third day Typhon 
was born, but not in due season or manner, but with 
a blow he broke through his mother’s side and leapt 
forth. On the fourth day Isis was born in the regions 
that are ever moist; and on the fifth Nephthys, to 
whom they give the name of Finality ° and the name 
of Aphrodité, and some also the name of Victory. 
There is also a tradition that Osiris and Arueris were 
sprung from the Sun, Isis from Hermes,? and Typhon 
and Nephthys from Cronus. For this reason the kings 
considered the third of the intercalated days as in- 
auspicious, and transacted no business on that day, 
nor did they give any attention to their bodies until 
nightfall. They relate, moreover, that Nephthys 
became the wife of Typhon®; but Isis and Osiris were 
enamoured of each other’ and consorted together in 


> The meaning is doubtful, but Isis as the goddess of 
vegetation, of the Nile, and of the sea, might very naturally 
be associated with moisture. 

© Cf. 366 B and 375 8, infra. 

4 Cf. 352 a, supra. 

© Cf. 375 3B, infra. 

* Cf. 373 B, infra. 
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V3 9 a4 ’ a 2 oA ‘ 
KkatakAbeis® eEtowlein,* diddvar SHpov adT@ rHv 
Adpvaka. meipwpevwr dé TavTwy Kal” ExaoTov, ws 
ovdels evnpyorrev, euBavra tov “Ooipw KataKAt- 
a 2 odasarra | Markland: Seéarra. 
2 &ovaar] dpyovoay Markland from Diodorus, i. 17. 
3 éyxaraxAbeis Markland: éyxaraxdeobels. 


4 eowbetn] eccwh4 Bernardakis, but the potential use of 
the optative with a relative is well established. 





2 Cf. Diodorus, i. 13-16. 
» Cf. Diodorus, i. 17. 1-3; 18. 5-6; 20. 3-4. 
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the darkness of the womb before their birth. Some 
say that Arueris came from this union and was called 
the elder Horus by the Egyptians, but Apollo by the 
Greeks. 

13. One of the first acts related of Osiris in his 
reign was to deliver the Egyptians from their desti- 
tute and brutish manner of living. This he did by 
showing them the fruits of cultivation, by giving them 
laws, and by teaching them to honour the gods. 
Later he travelled over the whole earth civilizing it ® 
without the slightest need of arms, but most of the 
peoples he won over to his way by the charm of his 
persuasive discourse combined with song and all 
manner of music. Hence the Grecks came to identify 
him with Dionysus.° 

During his absence the tradition is that Typhon 
attempted nothing revolutionary because Isis, who 
was in control, was vigilant and alert ; but when he 
returned home Typhon contrived a treacherous plot 
against him and formed a group of conspirators 
seventy-two in number. He had also the co-operation 
of a queen from Ethiopia? who was there at the time 
and whose name they report as Aso. Typhon, having 
secretly measured Osiris’s body and having made ready 
a beautiful chest of corresponding size artistically 
ornamented, caused it to be brought into the room 
where the festivity was in progress. The company was 
much pleased at the sight of it and admired it greatly, 
whereupon Typhon jestingly promised to present it 
to the man who should find the chest to be exactly his 
length when he lay down in it. They all tried it in 
turn, but no one fitted it; then Osiris got into it and 

© Cf. 362 z, 364 v-F, infra, and Herodotus, ii. 42 and 144. 
4 Cf. 366 c, infra. 
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xataxeapevous Bentley : karaxeapeveov. 
5 Tawrexod Xylander: tavairexod. 

G dvopale] vopilew Kontos. 
éxetvo Xylander: exetvou. 

8 Xdumw Xylander: xeon. 

aespactes van Herwerden: xetpec@at. 


Gj more] mods 7 Reiske. 
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lay down, and those who were in the plot ran to it and 
slammed down the lid, which they fastened by nails 
from the outside and also by using molten lead. Then 
they carried the chest to the river and sent it on its 
way to the sea through the Tanitic Mouth. Where- 
fore the Egyptians even to this day name this mouth 
the hateful and execrable. Such is the tradition. 
They say also that the date on which this deed was 
done was the seventeenth day of Athyr,* when the 
sun passes through Scorpion, and in the twenty-eighth 
year of the reign of Osiris ; but some say that these 
are the years of his life and not of his reign.® 

14. The first to learn of the deed and to bring to 
men’s knowledge an account of what had been done 
were the Pans and Satyrs who lived in the region 
around Chemmis,° and so, even to this day, the sudden 
confusion and consternation of a crowd is called a 
panic.? Isis, when the tidings reached her, at once 
cut off one of her tresses and put on a garment of 
mourning in a place where the city still bears the 
name of Kopto.? Others think that the name means 
deprivation, for they also express “deprive” by 
means of ‘‘ koptein.’’* But Isis wandered everywhere 
at her wits’ end; no one whom she approached did 
she fail to address, and even when she met some little 
children she asked them about the chest. As it 

* November 13. Cf. also 366 p and 367 £, infra. 

> Cf. 367 F, infra. 

© Cf. Herodotus, ii. 91 and 156, and Diodorus, i. 18. 2. 

4 Cf. E. Harrison, Classical Review, vol. xl. pp. 6 ff. 

¢ Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animalium, x. 23. 

* The word kopfo, “strike,” ‘‘ cut,” is used in the middle 
voice in the derived meaning ‘“‘ mourn ” (i.e. to beat one- 
self as a sign of mourning). Occasionally the active voice 


also means ‘cut off,” and from this use Plutarch derives the 
meaning “ deprive.” 
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@ Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Oratio xxxii. p. 364 » (660 Reiske), 
and Aelian, De Natura Animalium, xi. 10, ad fin. 
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happened, they had seen it, and they told her the 
mouth of the river through which the friends of 
Typhon had launched the coffin into the sea. Where- 
fore the Egyptians think that little children possess 
the power of prophecy,* and they try to divine the 
future from the portents which they find in children’s 
words, especially when children are playing about in 
holy places and crying out whatever chances to come 
into their minds. 

They relate also that Isis, learning that Osiris in his 
love had consorted with her sister? through ignorance, 
in the belief that she was Isis, and seeing the proof of 
this in the garland of melilote which he had left with 
Nephthys, sought to find the child ; for the mother, 
immediately after its birth, had exposed it because of 
her fear of Typhon. And when the child had been 
found, after great toil and trouble, with the help of 
dogs which led Isis to it, it was brought up and became 
her guardian and attendant, receiving the name of 
Anubis, and it is said to protect the gods just as dogs 
protect men.° 

15. Thereafter Isis, as they relate, learned that the 
chest had been cast up by the sea near the land of 
Byblus¢@ and that the waves had gently set it down 
in the midst of a clump of heather. The heather in a 
short time ran up into a very beautiful and massive 
stock, and enfolded and embraced the chest. with its 
growth and concealed it within its trunk. The king 
of the country admired the great size of the plant, 
and cut off the portion that enfolded the chest (which 
was now hidden from sight), and used it as a pillar to 

> Nephthys; cf. 366 B, 368 £, and 375 B, infra. 


© Cf. Diodorus, i. 87. 2. 
4 Cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 1. 3. 
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Wyttenbach. 
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support the roof of his house. These facts, they say, 
Isis ascertained by the divine inspiration of Rumour, 
and came to Byblus and sat down by a spring, all 
dejection and tears*; she exchanged no word with 
anybody, save only that she welcomed the queen’s 
maidservants and treated them with great amiability, 
plaiting their hair for them and imparting to their 
persons a wondrous fragrance from her own body. 
But when the queen observed her maidservants, a 
longing came upon her for the unknown woman and 
for such hairdressing and for a body fragrant with 
ambrosia. Thus it happened that Isis was sent for and 
became so intimate with the queen that the queen 
made her the nurse of her baby. They say that 
the king’s name was Malcander ; the queen’s name 
some say was Astarté, others Saosis, and still others 
Nemanis, which the Greeks would call Athenais. 

16. They relate that Isis nursed the child by giving 
it her finger to suck instead of her breast, and in the 
night she would burn away the mortal portions of its 
body. She herself would turn into a swallow and 
flit about the pillar with a wailing lament, until the 
queen who had been watching, when she saw her 
babe on fire, gave forth a loud cry and thus deprived 
it of immortality. Then the goddess disclosed herself 
and asked for the pillar which served to support the 
roof. She removed it with the greatest ease and cut 
away the wood of the heather which surrounded the 
chest ; then, when she had wrapped up the wood in 
a linen cloth and had poured perfume upon it, she 


2 Cf. the similar account of Demeter in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter (ii.), 98 ff. 
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éxxpayodcav Bentley; ¢yxpayodoav Stephanus: xexpa- 
yodoav. 
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@ At the end of the preceding chapter. 
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entrusted it to the care of the kings; and even to 
this day the people of Byblus venerate this wood 
which is preserved in the shrine of Isis. Then the 
goddess threw herself down upon the coffin with such 
a dreadful wailing that the younger of the king’s sons 
expired on the spot. The elder son she kept with her, 
and, having placed the coftin on board a boat, she 
put out from Jand. Since the Phaedrus river toward 
the early morning fostered a rather boisterous wind, 
the goddess grew angry and dried up its stream. 

17. In the first place where she found seclusion, 
when she was quite by herself, they relate that she 
opened the chest and laid her face upon the face 
within and caressed it and wept. The child came 
quietly up behind her and saw what was there, and 
when the goddess became aware of his presence, she 
turned about and gave him one awful look of anger. 
The child could not endure the fright, and died. 
Others will not have it so, but assert that he fell over- 
board into the sea from the boat that was mentioned 
above.? He also is the recipient of honours because 
of the goddess ; for they say that the Maneros of 
whom the Egyptians sing at their convivial gather- 
ings is this very child.’ Some say, however, that his 
name was Palaestinus or Pelusius, and that the city 
founded by the goddess was named in his honour. 
They also recount that this Maneros who is the theme 
of their songs was the first to invent music. But 
some say that the word is not the name of any person, 
but an expression belonging to the vocabulary of 
drinking and feasting : “ Good luck be ours in things 
like this! ”, and that this is really the idea expressed 


> Cf. Herodotus, ii. 79 ; Pausanias, ix. 29.3; Athenacus, 
620 a. 
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1 Gecupévous F.C.B., ef. 148 a; otvwyevovs Markland: oio- 
pévous. 
= mapaxaNosy F.C.B.: _Tapaxareiv. 
3 od xdpw ent Kdpov} dyapw erixapov Emperius. 
7a. Basel ed. of 1542: 7a 8e. 
© 2 Tie F.C.B.: dca. 
§ $8ovar] diadodvar Markland. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 148 4; Heroes. ii. 78; Lucian, De 
Iactu, 21. > Cf. 366 a, infra. 
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by the exclamation “ maneros” whenever the 
Egyptians use it. In the same way we may be 
sure that the likeness of a corpse which, as it is 
exhibited to them, is carried around in a chest, is 
not a reminder of what happened to Osiris, as some 
assume ; but it is to urge them, as they contemplate 
it, to use and to enjoy the present, since all very 
soon must be what it is now and this is their purpose 
in introducing it into the midst of merry-making.* 

18. As they relate, Isis proceeded to her son Horus, 
who was being reared in Buto,? and bestowed the 
chest in a place well out of the way ; but Typhon, 
who was hunting by night in the light of the moon, 
happened upon it. Recognizing the body he divided 
it into fourteen parts ° and scattered them, each in 
a different place. Isis learned of this and sought 
for them again, sailing through the swamps in a boat 
of papyrus.¢ This is the reason why people sailing 
in such boats are not harmed by the crocodiles, since 
these creatures in their own way show either their 
fear or their reverence for the goddess. 

The traditional result of Osiris’s dismemberment is 
that there are many so-called tombs of Osiris in 
Egypt’; for Isis held a funeral for each part when 
she had found it. Others deny this and assert that 
she caused effigies of him to be made and these she 
distributed among the several cities, pretending that 
she was giving them his body, in order that he might 
receive divine honours in a greater number of 
cities, and also that, if Typhon should succeed in 
overpowering Horus, he might despair of ever finding 


© Cf. 368 a, infra. Diodorus, i. 21, says sixteen parts. 
4 Cf. Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. v. p. 198 8. 
& Cf. 359 a, 365 a, infra, and Diodorus, i. 21. 
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2 doous F.C.B. (or ods ds Meziriacus): as ods. 
* adgoarotcfa.] agoorotyrar Reiske. 
3 ypnoidrarov Emperius: xpyoyswrepov. 
4 immov] AvKov Benseler. 





@ Cf. Diodorus, i. 21. > Cf. 365 c, infra. 
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the true tomb when so many were pointed out to 
him, all of them called the tomb of Osiris.¢ 

Of the parts of Osiris’s body the only one which Isis 
did not find was the male member,? for the reason 
that this had been atonce tossed into the river, and the 
lepidotus, the sea-bream, and the pike had fed upon 
it®; and it is from these very fishes the Egyptians 
are most scrupulous in abstaining. But Isis made a 
replica of the member to take its place, and con- 
secrated the phallus,?in honour of which the Egyptians 
even at the present day celebrate a festival. 

19. Later, as they relate, Osiris came to Horus 
from the other world and exercised and trained him 
for the battle. After a time Osiris asked Horus 
what he held to be the most noble of all things. 
When Horus replied, “To avenge one’s father and 
mother for evil done to them,” Osiris then asked him 
what animal he considered the most useful for them 
who go forth to battle; and when Horus said, “A 
horse,’ Osiris was surprised and raised the question 
why it was that he had not rather said a lion than a 
horse. Horus answered that a lion was a useful thing 
for a man in need of assistance, but that a horse 
served best for cutting off the flight of an enemy and 
annihilating him. When Osiris heard this he was 
much pleased, since he felt that Horus had now an 
adequate preparation. It is said that, as many were 
continually transferring their allegiance to Horus, 
Typhon’s concubine, Thueris, also came over to him ; 
and a serpent which pursued her was cut to pieces 
by Horus’s men, and now, inmemory of this, the people 
throw down a rope in their midst and chop it up. 


6 Cf. Strabo, xvii. 1. 40 (p. 812). 
@ Cf. Diodorus, i. 22. 6. 
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Kal Kparnoat tov “Qpov: rov Tuddva S€ rH “low 
Sedepevov mapadaBovoav ov« avedetv, adda Kal 
Aboot Kat peBeivar: tov 8’ *Qpoy od petpiws ev= 

a > > > / a A fi - 
eykeiv, GAN emBaddvTa tH pntpl tas xetpas 
dmoondcat THs Kepadns TO Bactrctov: “Epyjy dé 
mep:Oeivat BovKpavov avTh Kpdvos. 

Tod dé Tuddvos Sikny 7 “Opw vobetas Aaxdvtos, 

a M1 € or aN 1 4 e_N 
BoyOyoavros dé’ tod ‘Eppyot, xal* rov *Opov imo 
trav ey yriovov KpiOjvar, Tov dé Tuddva Svaw 
” / ol \ 7 F >? 

E dAkas payos katarodcunOqvar. tay 8 "low && 
*Oowpidos pera THY TeAcUTIY oVyyevopevou TEeKeiV 
HArropnvov Kai doleva rots Katwhev yviois tov 
“Apmoxpatyy. 

20. Taira cxeddv dort tod pvOov ta Kedarata 
tay dvodynpotatwy efatpeBevrwy, oidv eori TO mreEpi 
TOV “Qpov StapeAvopdy kal Tov “lowos drroxepane- 
opov. ore pev ody, et Taira mept Tis paxKapias kau 
db Bdprov dicews, Kal” nv pddvora voetrar TO 
Octov, ws aAnbas mpax8évta Kat ovprecovra S0fd- 
Covat Kai A€yovow, 

> , a 8 , o 2 

dmomTvca Set Kat Kabjpacbar ordpua 
kat AicxvaAov, ovdev det A€yew mpds cé. Kal yap 
F avr?) dvokodAaivers Tois odrw Tapavduous Kal Bap- 
Bapous Sdfas epi Oey exovow. rt 8’ odK co.Ke 
Tatra Kopwdy pvbeduaaw dpatois Kai diaxévots 
TrAdopaow, ota mowntal Kal Aoyoypador kabazep ot 
1 $€ and xai] Reiske would omit. 
2 oroya Reiske: 70 oropa. 


@ a 377 3, infra. 
> Cf. Moralia, 1026c, and De Anima, i. 6 (in 
Bernardakis’s ed. vol. vii. p. 7). 
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Now the battle, as they relate, lasted many days 
and Horus prevailed. Isis, however, to whom Typhon 
was delivered in chains, did not cause him to be put 
to death, but released him and let him go. Horus 
could not endure this with equanimity, but laid hands 
upon his mother and wrested the royal diadem from 
her head ; but Hermes put upon her a helmet like 
unto the head of a cow. 

Typhon formally accused Horus of being an illegi- 
timate child, but with the help of Hermes to plead 
his cause it was decided by the gods that he also was 
legitimate. Typhon was then overcome in two other 
battles. Osiris consorted with Isis after his death, 
and she became the mother of Harpocrates, untimely 
born and weak in his lower limbs.? 

20. These are nearly all the important points of the 
legend, with the omission of the most infamous of 
the tales, such as that about the dismemberment of 
Horus ® and the decapitation of Isis. There is one 
thing that I have no need to mention to you : if they 
hold such opinions and relate such tales about the 
nature of the blessed and imperishable (in accordance 
with which our concept of the divine must be framed) 
as if such deeds and occurrences actually took place, 
then 

Much need there is to spit and cleanse the mouth, 


as Aeschylus ¢ has it. But the fact is that you your- 
self detest those persons who hold such abnormal 
and outlandish opinions about the gods. That these 
accounts do not, in the least, resemble the sort of 
loose fictions and frivolous fabrications which poets 
and writers of prose evolve from themselves, after 


© Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Aeschylus, no. 354. 
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> ~ 249 nw 
dpayvar yevvavres adh cavta@v amapyas avuTo- 
- Gérous thaivovor Kal amoreivovow, GAN’ exer Twas 
avopiav" Kal mabav Sunyjoes, ovvijcers avTy.’ Kal 
Kabamep ot pabyuariKol thy (pw eudaow clvar Tob 
TAtov Aéyovat 7 mrouctAAowevny TH T™pos TO vedos ava- 
359 Xwproer? 7S oifews, ouTws 6 po8os evradba Adyou 
Twos eugaais ¢ eorw dvahavros en aa Thy Otd- 
vo.ay, ws drodnAodow al ze Ovoia 70 evOytov 
Exovoat Kal oxvbpeimov ep pawopevoy, at Te Trav 
vadv d.iabdocs 7H pev aveyevwy els mrepa Kat 
Spdpous dmatbpious Kat Kabapous, 7H bé pura 
Kal oxoTia Kata yis éxovrwy oTroAvcTHpLa olKLOLoLs 
eorkdTa Kal onkois: ody HKLoTa 8 7° TOV ’Oaipeiwy 
ddga, ToAaxob keta0ar eyoudvov Tob awpartos: 
B rH re yap Atoxirny® dvopdlecBar monixvay Aéyou- 
ow, ws porny Tov aAnOwov € éxovoav, ev 7 ~ABvdw 
Tovs eddaiovas zHv Alyumtiwy Kai Sdvratods 

, t , e sf 
pdriora Garreabar, pirorysovpevous djroTtddous 
> , ry , 2 cy ia , 
elvat Tot aupatos “Oaipidos. ev dé Méuder ztpe- 
peaba Tov “Arw, eidwdov dvra TAS exeivov puxfs, 
omov Kal TO o@pa KetoBar Kai THY ev oAW ot 
Lo¢ 2 AG , eg? 7 7 , 

pev oppov ayabar épunvetovaw, ot 8 idtws’ tapov 


* drropidiv Siev eking and F.C.B.: dzopias. 

® curjoes adr} (assuming haplography) or cio F.C.B.; 
olo®” atty Bernardakis; ywaoxers Sieveking : avrj. 

3 dvaywpyoes] dvakdoet Reiske; dvaxpacer Wyttenbach. 

4 olxidias F.C.B. 3 Oyxatous Bouhier: OnBaiors. 

5 9] 4 mepi ? 1. Capps. 

§ Avoxirny Holwerda from Steph. Byzantinus: éxecrivor. 

? (Siws Wyitenbach: ais. 








2 Cf. Strabo, xvii. 1. 28 (p. 804). 
> Cf. 358 a, supra, and 365 a, infra. 
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the manner of spiders, interweaving and extend- 
ing their unestablished first thoughts, but that 
these contain narrations of certain puzzling events 
and experiences, you will of yourself understand. Just 
as the rainbow, according to the account of the 
mathematicians, is a reflection of the sun, and owes its 
many hues to the withdrawal of our gaze from the 
sun and our fixing it on the cloud, so the somewhat 
fanciful accounts here set down are but reflections of 
some true tale which turns back our thoughts to 
other matters ; their sacrifices plainly suggest this, 
in that they have mourning and melancholy reflected 
in them; and so also does the structure of their 
temples, which in one portion are expanded into 
wings and into uncovered and unobstructed corridors, 
and in another portion have secret vesting-rooms in 
the darkness under ground, like cells or chapels ; and 
not the least important suggestion is the opinion held 
regarding the shrines of Osiris, whose body is said to 
have been laid in many different places.’ For they 
say that Diochites ° is the name given to a small town, 
on the ground that it alone contains the true tomb ; 
and that the prosperous and influential men among 
the Ngyptians are mostly buried in Abydos, since it 
is the object of their ambition to be buried in the 
same ground with the body of Osiris. In Memphis, 
however, they say, the Apis is kept, being the image 
of the soul of Osiris,? whose body also lics there. The 
name of this city some interpret as “the haven of 
the good”’ and others as meaning properly the “‘ tomb 
¢ The introduction of Diochites here is based upon an 
emendation of a reading found in one ms. only. The 
emendation is drawn from Stephanus Byzantinus, a late 

writer on geographical topics. 

4 Cf. 362 c and 368 c, infra. 
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(359) "Ocipidos. tiv dé mpos Didats* vynoid’ ayvnv* dws 

prev aBarov amacor Kal ampoomédacrov elvar Kal 

Lear 2? yn , 3 ») ou aA 

pnd opviBas én” adriy Kxataipew*® pnd’ ibis 

, Le A ~ AY i€ ~ wi 
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péyebos. 

Car. Evdogos 8é, Today Tape ev Aiyinrw 
Acyopevenv, € ev Bovatpid« ae) oGpo. KeioBau: Kat yap 
matpioa tavrny yeyovevat tod “Ocipidos: ovKért 

, , a A , > ‘ a 
perrou Adyou dciobat Thy Taddoipw: adto yap 
dpalew Tovvoya Tapnv Ooipidos. ea® de TopV 
€vAov Kai oxicw Hivouv Kai xoas xeoprevas dua. TO 
moAAa TaY pvoTiKay dvapepetybat TovTois. ov 

t X , Gueiewe a Z > \ \ A 
povov S€ TovTwv* oi fepets Aéyovow, aAAd Kal Tdv 
dArwv Gedv, door pu) ayévvntor pnd’ adbapror, ra 
pev owpara map avrois Ketobar KayovtTa Kat Depa- 

D zevecbar, tas S€ Yuxas ev ovpav® Aaprrew aotpa, 

‘ a vi A ‘A ww Cees .¢, , 
Kat KadcioBat Kiva pev THY “loos tf’ “ENyjvwr, 
tr’ Aiyuntiwy $€ LHOw, “Opiwva dé rHv “Qpou,’ 
tTyv dé Tuddvos apxtov. eis S¢ Tas tapds® tev 
Tiwpevwv Cawy Tovs pev adAous ouvreraypeva 


1 Midas Squire: avAas or mvAats. 

> vqaid? ayvyv (dubiously) F.C.B.: woreravny. 
8 ; Karalpew Xylander: xaprepeiv. 

pnducjs F.C.B., assuming it to be a variant for sepodas: 
wn’! Oe or pnOins. 

s & Wyttenbach : alvd. 
= € rosa] tovrov Baxter. 

7 zHv “Opov Xylander : rdv dpov. 
8 radas Salmasius: ypadgas. 





° Cf. Diodorus, i. 22, and Strabo, xvii. p. 803, which 
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of Osiris.” They also say that the sacred island by 
Philae @ at all other times is untrodden by man and 
quite unapproachable, and even birds do not alight 
on it nor fishes approach it; yet, at one special time, 
the priests cross over to it, and perform the sacrificial 
rites for the dead, and lay wreaths upon the tomb, 
which lies in the encompassing shade of a persea-? 
tree, which surpasses in height any olive. 

21. Eudoxus says that, while many tombs of Osiris 
are spoken of in Egypt, his body lies in Busiris ; for 
this was the place of his birth; moreover, Taphosiris ¢ 
requires no comment, for the name itself means ‘“ the 
tomb of Osiris.’”” I pass over the cutting of wood,? the 
rending of linen, and the libations that are offered, 
for the reason that many of their secret rites are 
involved therein. In regard not only to these gods, 
but in regard to the other gods, save only those 
whose existence had no beginning and shall have no 
end, the priests say that their bodies, after they have 
done with their labours, have been placed in the 
keeping of the priests and are cherished there, but 
that their souls shine as the stars in the firmament, 
and the soul of Isis is called by the Greeks the Dog- 
star, but by the Egyptians Sothis,’ and the soul of 
Horus is called Orion, and the soul of Typhon the 
Bear. Also they say that all the other Egyptians pay 
the agreed assessment for the entombment of the 


seem to support the emendation “ Philae.” Others think 
that the gates (the ms. reading) of Memphis are meant. 

> The persea-tree was sacred to Osiris. 

© Cf. Strabo, xvii. 1. 14 (pp. 799 and 800). Tradition 
varies between Taphosiris and Taposiris, and there may be 
no “ tomb ” in the word at all. 

4 Cf. 368 a, infra. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 974 r. 
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Kai TO Svodnpov od davrdAws amo thv Oedv én 

avOpdmous petadépovar, Kai Tavras* éxovow azo 

T&v istopovpevwy Bonfetas. icropotar yap Alyv- 
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dyKeva, Tov dé Tupava TH xpog muppov, Acukéy 
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vews elowdov emt THT KATNOTEPLOLEVOY, ¢ ob paKpay 
pep eobar tod ‘Opi iwvos Kal tol Kuvos, wv Tov pev 

“Qpou Tov? & “Tovos { icpov Adyumriot vopilovaw. 

’Oxvad Sé, wt) Tob7’ 4 Ta aKivnta Kwelv Kal 

“ qoAcpeiv”’ od “ 7 TOAA xpovw ” (Kata Liypw- 

1 ris 8déqs F.C.B.: 79 80En. 


2 ravras] toravras Michael. 
3 tov... tév Reiske (confirmed by one MS.): Td... 70. 


ic] 





2 Cf. Diodorus, i. 84, ad fin., for the great expense often 
involved. 

» That is, to die, and thus to lose their claim to divinity ; 
cf. 360 2, infra. This is common Euhemeristic doctrine. 

© Cf. 363 a and 364 8, infra. 
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animals held in honour,’ but that the inhabitants of 
the Theban territory only do not contribute because 
they believe in no mortal god, but only in the god 
whom they call Kneph, whose existence had no 
beginning and shall have no end. 

22. Many things like these are narrated and 
pointed out, and if there be some who think that 
in these are commemorated the dire and momentous 
acts and experiences of kings and despots who, by 
reason of their pre-eminent virtue or might, laid claim 
to the glory of being styled gods, and later had to 
submit to the vagaries of fortune,° then these persons 
employ the easiest means of escape from the narrative, 
and not ineptly do they transfer the disrepute from 
the gods to men; and in this they have the support of 
the common traditions. The Egyptians, in fact, have 
a tradition that Hermes had thin arms and big elbows, 
that Typhon was red in complexion, Horus white, and 
Osiris dark,¢ as if they had been in their nature but 
mortal men. Moreover, they give to Osiris the title 
of general, and the title of pilot to Canopus, from 
whom they say that the star derives its name ; also 
that the vessel which the Greeks call Argo, in form 
like the ship of Osiris, has been set among the con- 
stellations in his honour, and its course lies not far 
from that of Orion and the Dog-star ; of these the 
Kgyptians believe that one is sacred to Horus and 
the other to Isis. 

23. I hesitate, lest this be the moving of things 
immovable ? and not only “ warring against the long 
years of time,” as Simonides ¢ has it, but warring, too, 


4 Proverbial: ef. e.g. Plato, Laws, 684 n. 
¢ Cf. Bergk, Poet. Iyr. Graec. iii., Simonides, no. 193, 
and Idmonds, Lyra Graeca, ii. p. 340 in L.C.L. 
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vidnv) povov, “ moAXois 8° avOpwmwv ebveot” Kat 
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360 miotw dAlyou Setv amacw ék mpwrns yevécews 
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nilovrast 74 Octa, Aapmpav dé Tots Evdnpépov Tob 
Meoonviou devarropots mappynctay diddvras, Os 
avros avriypada ovvels amicrou Kal dvumdpKTou 
pvbodroyias macav abeornra karacKkedavyvat THs 
olkoupevns, Tous vopiiLojrevous Geovds mavras Opardis 
Suaypadwv ets dvoparas oTpaTnyav Kal vavdpxev 
kat Baoildwy ws 67 mada yeyoverw, év b¢€ 
B Idyxovre ypdmpact xpvoois dvayeypappevey,* 
ois ore BapBapos ovdets ol “EXAnv, adAa povos 
Edrpepos, ws gouKe, mAevoas eis wens pdap.d8e yns 
yeyovoras pnd? évras Ilayxedous Kat Tpedvddous 
everervynKer.’ 

24. Kairor peydAa pev tuvotvrar mpakes ev 
*Aocupiois Lepupdytos, peydac de® Ueoworpros év 
Atybare: Dpvyes dé préexpe viv Ta appa Kal Gav- 
Haord | Tov epywy Mavica Kkadotor dia 70 Mavnv* 
Twa TOV TdAa Bacréwy ayafov avdpa Kai Suvatov 
yeveoBa trap avrois, dv évio. Macdnv xadodat- 
Képos Sé Weépoas Maxedovas 8’ ’AXdEavdpos oXtyou 

5 amodindyras| dmodcinovras Sieveking. 
2 ¢&] rob Baxter. 
3 ew] A€ovrt Pohlenz, omitting xai below. 
4 avOpwrilovras Markland: ¢éavOpwrilovre or eéavOpwat- 
ONS 


5 dvovara Baxter: dvopa. 
§ dvayeypaypevwv Salmasius: dvayeypappevois. 
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against “ many a nation and race of men” who are 
possessed by a feeling of piety towards these gods, 
and thus we should not stop short of transplanting 
such names from the heavens to the earth, and 
eliminating and dissipating the reverence and faith 
implanted in nearly all mankind at birth, opening wide 
the great doors to the godless throng, degrading 
things divine to the human level, and giving asplendid 
licence to the deceitful utterances of Euhemerus of 
Messené, who of himself drew up copies of an incredible 
and non-existent mythology ,* and spread atheism over 
the whole inhabited earth by obliterating the gods of 
our belief and converting them all alike into names of 
generals, admirals, and kings, who, forsooth, lived in 
very ancient times and are recorded in inscriptions 
written in golden letters at Panchon, which no 
foreigner and no Greek had ever happened to meet 
with, save only Euhemerus. He, it seems, made a 
voyage to the Panchoans and Triphyllians, who never 
existed anywhere on earth and do not exist ! 

24. However, mighty deeds of Semiramis are cele- 
brated among the Assyrians, and mighty deeds of 
Sesostris in Egypt, and the Phrygians, even to this 
day, call brilliant and marvellous exploits “ manic” 
because Manes,? one of their very early kings, proved 
himself a good man and exercised a vast influence 
among them. Some give his name as Masdes. 
Cyrus led the Persians, and Alexander the Mace- 

* Doubtless 7 fepa dvaypagdy (sacra scriptio) ; see Diodorus, 
v. 41-46, and vi. 1. 


> Cf. Herodotus, i. 94, iv. 45, and W. M. Ramsay, 
Mitteilungen des deutsch. arch. Institutes in Athen, viii. 71. 


7 évereruyyxet] evrerdynxe Reiske. 8 S¢ Bases: 3° al. 


° Marny Salmasius: paver. 
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@kKvpopor Kamvoio Sikny aplévtes anéntav, 
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25. BéArwov otv of ta mepi tov Tuddva Kal 
“Ooipw Kat “low ioropovpeva pyre Oedv maby- 
f dome 1 rs > A ‘ - 
para unr’ avOpumuwy, adrd Sarpdvev peydArwy elvac 

, a3 ‘ , ‘ ‘ \ 
"aOR ES ovs® Kai IAdtwv nai Wvbayédpas Kal 
1 éfapbevres Xylander: earpeBevres. 


2 dvola Plato: dyvola. 
3 os Xylander from Euseb. Praep, Ev. v. 5: cbs. 


E 


i 





¢ Adapted from Plato, Laws, 716 a. 

> From Empedocles: ef. H. Diels, Poetarum Philoso- 
phorum Fragmenta, p. 106, Empedocles, no. 2. 4. 

¢ Plutarch tells the same story with slight variations in 
Moralia, 182 ¢ 
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donians, in victory after victory, almost to the ends of 
the earth ; yet these have only the name and fame of 
noble kings. “ But if some, elated by a great self- 
conceit,” as Plato? says, “ with souls enkindled with 
the fire of youth and folly accompanied by arrogance,” 
have assumed to be called gods and to have temples 
dedicated in their honour, yet has their repute 
flourished but a brief time, and then, convicted of 
vain-glory and imposture, 

Swift in their fate, like to smoke in the air, rising upward 

they flitted,’ 

and now, like fugitive slaves without claim to protec- 
tion, they have been dragged from their shrines and 
altars, and have nothing left to them save only 
their monuments and their tombs. Hence the elder 
Antigonus, when a certain Hermodotus in a poem pro- 
claimed him to be “ the Offspring of the Sun and a 
god,” said, “the slave who attends to my chamber- 
pot is not conscious of any such thing!” ° Moreover, 
Lysippus the sculptor was quite right in his dis- 
approval of the painter Apelles, because Apelles in 
his portrait of Alexander had represented him with 
a thunderbolt in his hand, whereas he himself had 
represented Alexander holding a spear, the glory of 
which no length of years could ever dim, since it was 
truthful and was his by right. 

25.4 Better, therefore, is the judgement of those 
who hold that the stories avout Typhon, Osiris, and 
Isis, are records of experiences of neither gods nor 
men, but of demigods, whom Plato ¢ and Pythagoras / 


@ In connexion with chapters 25 and 26 one may well 
compare 418 p-419 4 and 421 c-r, infra, and Eusebius, 
peer Evang. iv. 21-v. 5. « Cf. 361 c, infra. 

7 Cf. Diogenes Laertius, viii. 32. 
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duyat’ re Acovtcov Kai tAavac Arjunrpos ovdéev 
> r. ~ > ~ \ ~ a” 
amodetrovat Tav “Ociprakav Kai Tudwvixdy ddAwv 
sae a oo 
PY av méouw® eEcotw avednv pvboroyoupevwy 
akovew* Oca TE puoTiKots tepots mepiKaduTrTopeva® 
Kal TeAeTais appyta Swacwlerar Kal abeara mpds 
Tous TOAAOUS, Gpotov exer Adyov. 
26. "Akovopev d€ Kai ‘Oprpou tovs pev ayafods 
: 1o « Mio Seb ~ BI ry 
Staddpws” “ Peoevdéas’’ Exdorotre KadodvrTos™ Kai 
Ca aes ta ” N66 ~ * , > Ww a ~ 
361 “ dvrBéous”” Kal “ Pedy dro pide’ Exovtas,” Ta 
1 zoAd Eusebius: oAdj. 
2 dice... alabijce] disews . . . atofjoews Baxter. 
3 aicOjcer Xylander from Eusebius: aioPjoa ev. 
* Sexopevov (or Sexouern) Eusebius: dexopevny. 
5 «av Hatzidakis: «ai. 
® Kpovov] woAAal Eusebius. 
7 duvyat Xylander from Eusebius; ¢60po.? F.C.B.: ¢@dyyor. 
8 na@ow] mapa méow Eusebius. 
> reptxadumrépeva] mapaxadurropeva Eusebius. 


10 Sraddpws] Suadepovrws Hatzidakis. 
11 xadodvros added by Reiske. 
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and Xenocrates¢ and Chrysippus,” following the lead of 
early writers on sacred subjects, allege to have been 
stronger than men and, in their might, greatly sur- 
passing our nature, yet not possessing the divine 
quality unmixed and uncontaminated, but with a 
share also in the nature of the soul and in the percep- 
tive faculties of the body, and with a susceptibility to 
pleasure and pain and to whatsoever other experience 
is incident to these mutations, and is the source of 
much disquiet in some and of less in others. For in 
demigods, as in men, there are divers degrees of 
virtue and of vice. The exploits of the Giants and 
Titans celebrated among the Greeks, the lawless 
deeds of a Cronus,’ the stubborn resistance of Python 
against Apollo, the flights of Dionysus,? and the 
wanderings of Demeter, do not fall at all short of 
the exploits of Osiris and Typhon and other exploits 
which anyone may hear freely repeated in traditional 
story. So, too, all the things which are kept always 
away from the ears and eyes of the multitude by 
being concealed behind mystic rites and ceremonies 
have a similar explanation. 

26. As we read Homer, we notice that in many 
different places he distinctively calls the good “‘ god- 
like” ¢ and “ peers of the gods”’4 and “ having prudence 


2 Cf. Stobaeus, [elogae, i. 2. 29. 

> Cf. Moralia, 277 a, 419 a, and 1051 c-p; and von 
Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 1103(p. 320). 

¢ The vengeance which he wreaked on his father Uranus. 

@ Homer, Jl. vi. 135 ff. If ¢Odpo is read (“‘ destructions 
wrought by Dionysus”) there would be also a reference to 
the death of Pentheus as portrayed in the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides. Cf. also Moralia, 996 c. 

* The word is found forty-four times in Homer. 

’ Homer employs this expression sixty-two times. 
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(361) 8° azo Tév Saidvwv mpoopymate xpwpévov Kowds 


tr ~ ‘ , 
émi Te xpnoT@v Kat davdwy, 


Saydrvee axedov eAGE: Tin Setdtoceat ovTws 


*Apyetous ; 
Kal maAw 


> ne ‘ 4 6 ef) , 
GAN’ dre 81) 70 Téraprov énéaauTo Saipove laos: 


\ 
Kae 


Sayrovin, Tt vd oe IIpiapos Iprdpoud re maides 
T6000 Kaka pélovow, 6 7 aomepxées peveaivers 


*IMiov e€adaragar evxripevov mroAteOpov; 


(e ~ id A 4 > fu ny > Ve 
Ws TOV Saydvwv puiKTHVY Kal avex.adov pyaw €xov- 
TwvY Kat Tmpoatpeaw. dbev 6 pev TAdrwv *OAvp- 
mots Oeots Ta SeEta Kai mepitTa Ta 8 avTidwva 
B rovrwv daipoow arodiéwaw. o d¢ Bevoxpdrns Kat 
~ e ~ 4 > , ‘ ~ € ~ Lu 
TOV juepGv tas dmodpdadas Kat THv €opTdv doar 
/ A) A n , A! , bl 
mAnyas Twas 7 KoTETOUS 7) VHaTEtas 7 Svodnpias 7 
> te ww ww ~ a ” 
aicxporoytay éxovow ovre Deady tTysats ore dat- 
, ww tA ~ > 2 F Ve 
povey olerar mpoonkew xpynoTd@v, GAN’ clrar Pcers 
> ~ i: Ve A ie J , fl 
év T@ Treprexovre peyadas prev Kal loxupds, SuoTpo- 
mous 5€ Kai oxvOpwrds, at yaipovat Tots Tovovrots, 
A er ‘ Oh ” a , 
kal Tuyxdvovoar mpos oddev GAAo xEipov TpérovTat: 
Tots 5€ xpyorods mdAw Kat dyafols o I 
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gained from the gods,’ % but that the epithet derived 

from the demigods (or daemons) he uses of the worthy 

and worthless alike © ; for example : 

Daemon-possessed, come on! Why scek you to frighten the 
Argives 

Thus ? ¢ 

and again 

When for the fourth time onward he came with a rush, like 
a daemon 4; 

and 


Daemon-possessed, in what do Priam and children of Priam 
Work you such ill that your soul is ever relentlessly eager 
Ilium, fair-built city, to bring to complete desolation ? ¢ 
The assumption, then, is that the demigods (or 
daemons) have a complex and inconsistent nature 
and purpose; wherefore Plato’ assigns to the 
Olympian gods right-hand qualities and odd numbers, 
and to the demigods the opposite of these. Xeno- 
crates also is of the opinion that such days as are days 
of ill omen, and such festivals as have associated with 
them either beatings or lamentations or fastings or 
scurrilous language or ribald jests have no relation to 
the honours paid to the gods or to worthy demigods, 
but he believes that there exist in the space about us 
certain great and powerful natures, obdurate, how- 
ever, and morose, which take pleasure in such things 
as these, and, if they succeed in obtaining them, 
resort to nothing worse. 

Then again, Hesiod calls the worthy and good 

® See Homer, Od. vi. 12. > Of. 415 a, infra. 

© Jiad, xiii. 810. 4 Tbid. v. 438, xiv. 705, xx. 447. 

* Ibid. iv. 31. 

’ Plato, Laws, 717 a, assigns the Even and the Left to the 
chthonic deities, and Plutarch quite correctly derives his 
statement from this. 
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(361) ‘Hotodos “ dyvods* Satuovas”’ Kal “ dvAakas dv- 
Opwrwr ’’ mpocayopever, 


, A lod vi te 2 wr 
mAovrodoTas Kai TodTo yepas BactAyjiov® €xovras. 


Co re TAdtwyv Eepunvevtixcv to trovodrov ovopater 
yevos Kal Siakovikoy ev péow Oedv Kal avOpwrwv, 
edxas pev eel Kal Senoers avOpesrren avatréutrov - 
tas, exeiley dé pavreta depo Kat ddces ayaldv 
pépovras. 

*EpredokAjs 5€ Kai dikas dyot diddvar Tods 
Satuovas dv av* eEaydprwor Kal mAnupeAjowow, 


aifdpiov pev ydp ofe peévos movrovde SiwxKet, 

movtos 8 és xOovds ovdas dméntuce, yaia 3 
és avdyas* 

HeAiov dxapavtos,® 6 8 aifépos euBadre divats- 

adAros 8 €& adAov SéxeTar, aTuydovor dé 
mavres* 


dxpt ov Kodacbevres otTw Kal Kabapbévres abOts 
THY KaTa Pvow ywpav Kal Taéw amoAdBwor. 

D 27. Tovtwv 5é Kat t&v TowodTwr adeAda A€ye- 
oat dact mept Tuddvos, ws Sewd pev bro POdvov 
Kai Svopevetas cipydoato, Kal mdavrTa mpdaypara 
Tapagas éverAnoe KaK@v yiv ood Te Tacav Kal 
Oddarrav, «fra Sixny edwkev. 1 Sé€ Tipwpos 

1 dyvovs] écAoi Hesiod, O.D. 123. 

2 BaciAjuov] probably BactAgoy (BaciAeov?) should be read 
as the metre demands. 

> dy added by Duebner from Eusebius. 


4 avyas in Hippolytus, Refutatio: adfs. 
5 dxdpavros] ¢adPovros Hippolytus. 





* Hesiod, Works and Days, 123 and 253. Cf. Moralia, 
431 ©, infra. 
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demigods “‘ holy deities”’ and “ guardians of mortals’’¢ 
and 


Givers of wealth, and having therein a reward that is kingly.® 


Plato ° calls this class of beings an interpretative 
and ministering class, midway between gods and 
men, in that they convey thither the prayers and 
petitions of men, and thence they bring hither the 
oracles and the gifts of good things. 

Empedocles @ says also that the demigods must pay 
the penalty for the sins that they commit and the 
duties that they neglect : 


Might of the Heavens chases them forth to the realm of 
the Ocean ; 

Ocean spews them out on the soil of the Earth, and 
Earth drives them 

Straight to the rays of the tireless Sun, who consigns 
them to Ileaven’s 

Whirlings ; thus one from another receives them, but 
ever with loathing ; 


until, when they have thus been chastened and 
purified, they recover the place and position to which 
they belong in accord with Nature. 

27. Stories akin to these and to others like them 
they say are related about Typhon; how that, 
prompted by jealousy and hostility, he wrought 
terrible deeds and, by bringing utter confusion upon 
all things, filled the whole Earth, and the ocean as 
well, with ills, and later paid the penalty therefor. 


+ Works and Days, 126, repeated in 417 3, infra. 

© Symposium, 202". Cf. also Moralia, 415 a and 416 c-r, 
infra, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman sAntiq. i. 77. 

@ Part of a longer passage from Empedocles; cf. H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 267, Empedocles, no. 115, 
9-12. Cf. also Moralia, 830 r. 
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(361) ’Oaipidos adeAgn Kal yorn Ty Tugdvos oBéoaca. 
Kal Karamavoace. paviay Kal Avrrav ot mepuetde 
tovs dOdovs Kat Tovs aydvas, obs avérAn, Kal 

/ eon \ ‘ A ” hs A > 
mAdvas adbras Kat TOAAG prev Epya oogias moAAa 6 
av8peias, duvnoriay vroAaBodaa’ Kal cum, ad. 
Tats dytardras dvapetfaca Tederats eikdvas Kal 
Umovolas Kal puyinpara? ta&v tote Tabyuarwr, 
evoePeias opod disayya Kal mapapvOov avdpact 

Kxat yuvactiv to ovuppopdv exopevors dpotwv 
‘Kabwoiwoev. adri dé Kal "Ooipis ex Sayorwy 
> ~ > > oe | 2 6 A Ao € 
ayabay 8. dperyy® eis Beods petaBaddvres, ws 
vatepov ‘HpakdArjs kai Avovucos, aya Kat Oedv Kat 
Saipdvev odk amd TpdTOUV pEpLypEevas TYAS ExovaL 
mavraxod pev, ev dé Tots’ rep yHv Kal’ bro phy 
Suvdpevoe preyratov. ov yap aAdAov elvac Laparw 
y Tov WAovrwra dacr, cai "low rv epoddaccar, 
¢ > a ” ¢ Eb A i iS % 
ws “Apxéuayos elpnxev 6 UBoeds kat 0 Ilovrucos 

“HpaxAetdys* TO XpnoTHpLov ev KavwBw Ildov- 

F tTwvos Wyoupevos elvan. 

28. IIroAcuatos 8 6 Lwrnp avap «lde’ Tov ev 
Lemp Tov IlAovravos Kodoaadv, ovK émuardpevos 
ov” EWpaKes mpdrepov olos Thy ae Hv, 
KeActovra Kopioas THY Taxiorny airov eis “AdeE- 
avopetay. ayvoodyrt 8 av7@ Kal aropodyre 70 
ab(Sp urate Kal dinyoupevan Tots piros Thy oop 
esos modutAavns avOpwrros dvopa LewaiBios ev 

1 troAaBotca] taoAaBodcav Meziriacus; trrohaBovra Mark- 
land; but cf. 473 c. 7 jupjpara Baxter: winnua. 

S dperiy Reiske: dperjs. * rots Xylander: rovros. 

unep yfv xai] Xylander would omit. 

§ ‘Hpaxdcidys Xylander: rjpdxAectos. 


7 ovap elSe Baxter: aveire. 
8 #v added by Meziriacus. 
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But the avenger, the sister and wife of Osiris, after 
she had quenched and suppressed the madness and 
fury of Typhon, was not indifferent to the contests 
and struggles which she had endured, nor to her own 
wanderings nor to her manifold deeds of wisdom and 
many feats of bravery, nor would she accept oblivion 
and silence for them, but she intermingled in the 
most holy rites portrayals and suggestions and re- 
presentations of her experiences at that time, and 
sanctified them, both as a lesson in godliness and an 
encouragement for men and women who find them- 
selves in the clutch of like calamities. She herself 
and Osiris, translated for their virtues from good 
demigods into gods, as were Heracles and Dionysus 
later,® not incongruously enjoy double honours, both 
those of gods and those of demigods, and their powers 
extend everywhere, but are greatest in the regions 
above the earth and beneath the earth. In fact, 
men assert that Pluto is none other than Serapis and 
that Persephoné is Isis, even as Archemachus® of 
Euboea has said, and also Heracleides Ponticus #? who 
holds the oracle in Canopus to be an oracle of Pluto. 

28. Ptolemy Soter saw in a dream the colossal 
statue of Pluto in Sinopé, not knowing nor having 
ever seen how it looked, and in his dream the statue 
bade him convey it with all speed to Alexandria. He 
had no information and no means of knowing where 
the statue was situated, but as he related the vision 
to his friends there was discovered for him a much 
travelled man by the name of Sosibius, who said that 


* Cf. 363 £, infra. 
> Cf. Moralia, 857 v. 
¢ Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv. p. 315, no. 7. 
4 Ibid. ii. 198 or Frag. 103, ed. Voss. 
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Lwadrn ddpevos éwpaxevar towtrov Kodocody 

ofov 6 Bacireds ideiv eo€ev. Errepupev obv LwréAn 

Kat Acoviorov,' ot xpovw moAA@ Kat pods, ovdK 
, 

362 dvev pévtor Oelas mpovolas, jyayov éxKdAdpavres. 
’ 2 A A ww , IF NaS ta 
emel 5€ Kopiobets WhO, cvuBadrdvtes ot mept Tysd- 
Oeov tov eEnynriv Kal Mavébwra tov LeBevvdrnv 
T]Aovrwros ov dyaAwa, 7 KepBépw reipatpo- 
prevoe Kal 7 SpaKov7r, meiOover tov IiroAcuatov 
i, ¢ va ~ J A > A ee fd > 
ws érépov Oedv oddevds adAAd Lapdémidds orw. 
od yap exeidey ovTws* dvopaldpevos Kev, dAN’ 
? > , A ns > > bd 
els “AdcEdviperav Kopuobeis to map’ Alyumrious 
dvona tod IlAovrwvos exricato Tov Udeamww. 
kai pevro® ‘Hpakdeirov tod dvoixod A€yovtos, 
oe \ , en oO p \ 

Adyns Kai Avdvucos witds* drew patvoyrar Kal 

x nvailovow,’* els TavTnV umdyovor Ty ddgav. ot 

B yap agvodvres “Ardnv Xe} yeoOau TO o@pa THs puxiis 

olov mapadpovovons Kat pcOvovons ev atta, 

| 

yAtoxpws aMnyopodar. BéeArvov dé TOV “Oorpw 

eis TADTO ovvdyew 7® Aoviow, TO T° Ooipide TOV 

Udpamw, 6 OTe THY duow peréBare, Tavrns Tuxovre: 

Tijs mpoonyoptas. 810 mao Kowos © Udparis €or, 

ws 87’ tov "Ooipw of ta&v tepdv peraAaBévres 
icacw. 


Atovderov from 984 4: Sidvucor. 
ovtws Salmasius: odros. 
pévrot] Schellens would add 7a. 
woros Wyttenbach from Eusebius: odzos. 
Orew . . . Anvailovaw from Clement of Alexandra, Pro- 
trepticus 34 Ae. 30 Potter): Gre obv . . . Anpaivovaw. 
© ruxdrre Squire: tuvxdvra. 
7 8) Bernardakis: 66. 


howe 


a 





9 Cf. Moralia, 9844; Tacitus, ITistories, iv. 83-84, who 
tells the story more dramatically and with more detail; 
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he had seen in Sinopé just such a great statue as 
the king thought he saw. Ptolemy, therefore, sent 
Soteles and Dionysius, who, after a considerable time 
and with great difficulty, and not without the help of 
divine providence, succeeded instealing thestatue and 
bringing it away.* When it had been conveyed to 
Egypt and exposed to view, Timotheus, the expositor 
of sacred law, and Manetho of Sebennytus, and their 
associates, conjectured that it was the statue of 
Pluto, basing their conjecture on the Cerberus and 
the serpent with it, and they convinced Ptolemy that 
it was the statue of none other of the gods but Serapis. 
It certainly did not bear this name when it came from 
Sinope, but, after it had been conveyed to Alexandria, 
it took to itself the name which Plutc bears among 
the Egyptians, that of Serapis. Moreover, since 
Heracleitus ® the physical philosopher says, “ The 
same are Hades and Dionysus, to honour whom they 
rage and rave,” people are inclined to come to this 
opinion. In fact, those who insist that the body is 
called Hades, since the soul is, as it were, deranged 
and inebriate when it is in the body, are too frivolous 
in their use of allegory. It is better to identify 
Osiris with Dionysus ¢ and Serapis with Osiris,? who 
received this appellation at the time when he changed 
his nature. For this reason Serapis is a god of all 
peoples in common, even as Osiris is ; and this they 
who have participated in the holy rites well know. 


Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, iv. 48 (p. 42 Potter) ; 
Origen, Against Celsus, v. 38. 

> Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. 81, Heracleitus 
no. 14. 

¢ Cf. 356 B, supra, and 364 pv, infra. 

4 Cf. 376 a, infra, and Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Sarapis (vol. 
i. a, col. 2394). 
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(362) 29. Ov yap. a&vov mpoodyew Tois Dpvyiors, ypdp- 
paow, év ols Adyerau Ldpams vios' péev Tob 
“HparaAdous yevéobor Ouyarnp 1 “lous, “AAKaiov® 
dé¢ tod “HpaxdAdous 6 Tudaiv: odde DudrAdpyou' p7 
katagppovety ypadovros 6r. mp@tos eis Atyumrov 
> > “ 4, ww ’ ~ t re ~ x 

C e€ “Tvdav Acovucos fyaye 800 Bots, dv iv TO pev 
aN we ~ ie m” 5 3) re 3° We fol 
ms dvopa TH 8 “Ooipis: Xapamis 8’ ovopa rob 
TO wav Koopotvrds, éoTe mapa to “‘ calpew,” 6 
xaddvvew TwWes Kal Koopety A€yovow. aToma yap 
qadTa Tob Dvrdpxov, TOM 8° arorutepa Ta* Tay 
Aeydvrey obK elvat Geov tov Xapamr, add THY 
"Amos gopov ovTws dvopdleabar, kal xadkas 
twas ev Méuder rAas AnOns Kai KwKvTod mpoc- 
uyopevopevas, OTav OdrTwor tov “Anw, avoiye- 
A \ % tf ‘ ‘ 
o8a, Bapd Kai oxdAnpov yodovcas: 816 mavrds 
HxodvTos nuads yadAKwpatos émAayBavecbar. pe- 
Tpiwtepov® 8 ot’ mapa to ‘ ceveobar”’ Kal To 
‘cotcba’”’ tiv Tod TavTos dua Kivnow elippabar 
D ddokovres. ot 5€ mAcioTor THY lepewr eis TadTO 
\ ” , \ \ > 
gact tov “Ooipw cupmemdrdx8ar Kat tov “Amu, 
e€nyovpevoe Kal diddoKovTes Huds, ws eupopdor® 
elkova xp vopilew rhs *Oopidos ypuxAs tov 
1 Ydpams Reiske, vids F.C.B. (the context seems to require 
Ndpames here): yapomds rovs. 

7’ added by F.C.B. 

*Ious Emperius, “AAxaiov F.C.B.: tcaraxod. 

Dudd, you Nylander: ¢uAdpxov. 

74 added by Squire. 

ae perpidrepot Baxter. 

of added by Xylander. 

Enpopgor, as in 368 c, Wyttenbach: evpopdov. 


3 Cf. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii. 16 (42). 
» Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, I. c.,col. 2396-2397, for other etymolo- 
gies. The derivation from sairein (sweep) i is wholly fanciful. 
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29. It is not worth while to pay any attention to 
the Phrygian writings, in which it is said that Serapis 
was the son of Heracles, and Isis was his daughter, 
and Typhon was the son of Alcaeus, who also was 
a son of Heracles; nor must we fail to contemn 
Phylarchus, who writes that Dionysus was the first to 
bring from India into Egypt two bulls, and that the 
name of one was Apis and of the other Osiris. But 
Serapis is the name of him who sets the universe in 
order, and it is derived from “* sweep ”’ (sairein), which 
some saymeans “ to beautify’ and “to put inorder.’’? 
As a matter of fact, these statements of Phylarchus 
are absurd, but even more absurd are those put forth 
by those who say that Serapis is no god at all, but 
the name of the coffin of Apis ; and that there are 
in Memphis certain bronze gates called the Gates of 
Oblivion and Lamentation,’ which are opened when 
the burial of Apis takes place, and they give out a 
deep and harsh sound ; and it is because of this that 
we lay hand upon anything of bronze that gives out 
a sound.? More moderate is the statement of those 
who say that the derivation’ is from “ shoot” 
(sewesthaz) or ““ scoot ’’ (sousthaz), meaning the general 
movement of the universe. Most of the priests say 
that Osiris and Apis are conjoined into one, thus 
explaining to us and informing us that we must regard 
Apis as the bodily image of the soul of Osiris’ But 


© Cf. Diodorus, i. 96, and Pausanias, i. 18. 4, with Frazer's 
note, 
4 Cf. Moralia, 995 x-r; Aristotle, Frag. 196 (ed. Rose); 
or Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras, 41. 

¢ This derivation (from seuesthai or sousthai) is also 
fanciful. 

t Cf. 359 B, supra, and 368 c, infra, and Diodorus, i. 85. 
4-5, 
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(362) "Amw. éyw dé, ef prev Atydariov éore todvopa 
Tod Lapdmidos, eddpoatyyv adto SdydAoby otopar 
Kal yappocvvyny, Texpaipouevos Ott THY eopTHY 
Aiyurrio. Ta xappoovva “caipe’’ Kadobow. Kat 
yap IlAdrwv tov “Avdnv ws wdhedAjoyov" Tots map’ 
adr@’ yevouevors Kal mpoonvn Oeov wdvopacbat 
gnoi- Kat map’ Alyumrios dAda te moAka TaV 
dvopatwv Adyou ivi, Kal tov broxPdviov TomToV, 
eis Ov olovrar tas yuxas amépyeofar pera TH 
terevTnv, “ApevOnv Kadobor, onpaivovtos Tob 

E dvopatos tov AapBdvovta Kat didovTa. ef dé Kal 
Tovrea tay ex tHs “EAAdSos ameAPovtwy mada 
Kal petaxojucbevrwy dvopdtwy év €oTw, VoTEpov 
emoxepopeba: viv S€ Ta AouTa THs ev Xepoi Sdéns 
mpocdteAParev. 

30. ‘O prev yap "Oaupis Kai “los ex Sarpovey 
ayabay «ets Beods peryAAakav: thy dé Too Tudavos 
Hpaupuyrevny Kal ovvreTpysypevyy Sdvayuw, ete dé 
kal yvyoppayotcav Kat odaddlovoar, eotw als 
mapnyopotar Ovatais Kat mpaivovow: €or 8’ Ste 

Faddw exramewovo. Kat KabvBpilovow ev tw 
éoptats, Tay pev avOpwmmwy tos tuppods Kat 
mpomnAakilovres, dvov Sé Kal KataKkpnprilovres, 
ws Komrirat, dua To muppov yeyovévar tov Tuddva 
Kat dvwidn THv xpoav: Bovorpirar d€ Kat Avxo- 
moNirar adAmuyEw ob xp@vrTo. TO Tapdray ws dvy 
Pleyyopevats eudepes. Kat GAws Tov dvov od 


1 dheAjowpov F.C.B. (cf. Plato, Cratyl. 403 £ péyas evepyérns 
Tay nap’ adr@): aldods vicr. 2 air Wyttenbach: avoid. 
3 Adyot etait] Adyor Exe Pohlenz. 
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it is my opinion that, if the name Serapis is Egyptian, 
it denotes cheerfulness and rejoicing, and I base this 
opinion on the fact that the Egyptians call their 
festival of rejoicing sairet. In fact, Plato® says 
that Hades is so named because he is a beneficent and 
gentle god towards those who have come to abide 
with him. Moreover, among the Egyptians many 
others of the proper names are real words; for 
example, that place beneath the earth, to which they 
believe that souls depart after the end of this life, 
they call Amenthes, the name signifying ‘‘ the one 
who receives and gives.’’ Whether this is one of 
those words which came from Greece in very ancient 
times and were brought back again ® we will consider 
later,° but for the present let us go on to discuss the 
remainder of the views now before us. 

30. Now Osiris and Isis changed from good minor 
deities into gods.¢ But the power of Typhon, 
weakened and crushed, but still fighting and strug- 
gling against extinction, they try to console andmollify 
by certain sacrifices ; but again there are times when, 
at certain festivals, they humiliate and insult him by 
assailing red-headed men with jeering,andby throwing 
an ass over the edge of a precipice, as the people of 
Kopto do, because Typhon had red hair and in colour 
resembled an ass.¢ The people of Busiris’ and 
Lycopolis do not use trumpets at all, because these 
make a sound like an ass’; and altogether they 


° Plato, Cratylus, 403 s-404 a, suggests various deriva- 
tions of the name Hades. 

> Cf. 375 E-r, infra. 

° Cf. 375 v, infra. @ Cf. 361 £, supra. 

* Cf. 359 £, supra, and 364 a, infra; for Kopto ¢/. 356 p. 

1 Cf. Moralia, 150 e-¥. 

5 Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animalium, x. 28. 
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Kafapov GAAa dSayovixov yyotvrar G@ov elvar did 
THY Mpos eKEtvov OpoLdTnta, Kal méTava TOLObYTES 
ev Qvaiats Tob re aii cal tod Dawdt pnvos 
363 emiAarrovet tmapdonuov dvov Sedenevov. ev de 
TH TOD HAtov Bvaia rots ceBopevors* Tov Oedv mrapey- 
yuadou pn popeiv ent TH cwpati ypvoia pnd dvy 
‘ , s A A e ’ 
Tpopiy dddvat. patvovrar 8€ Kat ot Wvayopixoi 
Tov Tugava Sarpovucry yovpevoe Svvapuy. Aé- 
youvot yap ev aptiw HeTpY erp Kat mevTnKooT@ 
yeyovevas Tuddva: Kai madw rH ev Tod Tprywvouv 
oe XN ve Vom t A ny ~ 
Awov kal Atovicov kal “Apeos elvar: tiv 5€ Tob 
, € , bs he! A , 

Tetpaywvov “Péas Kat “Adpodirns cai Anuntpos 

ve ’ \¢ 2 \ 4 a , 

i ‘Eorias xat “Hpas*: tHv dé tod Swoexayavov 
Atds: thy 8% éxxaumevtnkovtaywvriov’ Tuddvos, 
ws Evdo€os toropyxev. 

> 4 \ , ra 4 
B31. Atytmriot dé muppdxpovy yeyovévar Tov 
Tuddva vopilovres Kat trav Body Tods muppovs 
Kauepevovow, ovTws axpiB Tovovpevot THY Tapa- 
THpynow, worTe, Kav pilav éexn tpixa peAavay 7} 
, wW” e a vd bs] ? , 
Aevknv, Gbutov jyeiobar. Odoov yap ov didov 
i a > ® 2 I big A > ‘ 
civar Oeois, adAa Todvavtiov, doa ibuxas avociwy 
avOpimwy Kal adixwy eis ErEpa peTapoppoupevwy 
A A ~ ~ 
cwpata oavveiAnde. 10 TH pev Kedady rod 
iepelov KaTapacdpevor Kal amoKdavres cis Tov 


u oeBopevors Xylander: écopevors. 

2 kal “Hpas) Emperius would omit. 

3 sv 8°) thy S€ rod Reiske; but, if we can trust the 
mss., Plutarch is very inconstant in keeping to a uniform 
phraseology. 

2 exxartevTnxortaywrtey Xylander: — éxrwxattevtyKovta- 
yoriov, 
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regard the ass as an unclean animal dominated by 
some higher power because of its resemblance to 
Typhon,* and when they make cakes at their sacri- 
fices in the month of Pajni and of Phaophi they 
imprint upon them the device of an ass tied by a 
rope.’ Moreover, in the sacrifice to the Sun they 
enjoin upon the worshippers not to wear any golden 
ornaments nor to give fodder to an ass. It is plain 
that the adherents of Pythagoras hold Typhon to be 
a daemonic power ; for they say that he was born in 
an even factor of fifty-six ; and the dominion of the 
triangle belongs to Hades, Dionysus, and Ares, that 
of the quadrilateral to Rhea, Aphrodité, Demeter, 
Hestia, and Hera, that of the dodecagon to Zeus,° and 
that of a polygon of fifty-six Sides to Typhon, as 
Eudoxus has recorded. 

31. The Egyptians, because of their belief that 
Typhon was of a red complexion, also dedicate to 
sacrifice such of their neat cattle as are of a red 
colour,’ but they conduct the examination of these so 
scrupulously that, if an animal has but one hair black 
or white, they think it wrong to sacrifice it’; for they 
regard as suitable for sacrifice not what is dear to the 
gods but the reverse, namely, such animals as have 
incarnate in them souls of unholy and unrighteous 
men who have been transformed into other bodies. 
Yor this reason they invoke curses on the head of the 
victim and cut it off, and in earlier times they used to 


2 Cf. Moralia, 150 r. 

> Cf. 371 v, infra. 

¢ As the chief of the twelve gods presumably ; cf. Hero- 
dotus, ii. 4. 

4 Cf. 359 £, supra, and 364 4, infra. 

¢ Cf. Diodorus, i. 88. 

4 Cf. Herodotus, ii. 38, and Diodorus, i. $8. 
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moTaov eppintovy mdAo, viv dé ois f€vo 
amooidovTa, Tov d€ pcAdovTa AvecBar Body ot 
ofpaytorat Aeyopevor THY lepéwv KaTeonpaivovTo, 
Ths oppaytdos, ws toropet Kdorwp, yAvdiy pev 
exovons avOpwrov cis yovu Kaberkdta Tais xepolv 
onicw Tepinypevas, exovTa KaTa Ths ohayhs 
Eipos eyketwevov: dmoAavew Sé Kal Tov dvor, 
woTrep eipnTat, THS OpordTnTos Sia THY apabiav 
Kal THY UBpw ody Arrov 7 dia THY xpday olovTat. 
dud Kal ray Tepouxdv _Bacirewy exOpaivovres 
pddora TOV *Qxov ws evay ij Kat paper, dvov 
“oe 
emwmvopacay. Kaxetvos elroy, 6 pevrou ovos 
obtos budv Karevwxnoerar Tov Body,’ ebvae Tov 


*"Amw, ws Aeivwy iordpyxev. ot 5é€ Adyovtes ex 


a / et wv ~ ~ A ‘A e A 
THs paxyns én’ ovov TH Tuddm tHv duyny éenta 
¢ , Ne \ ‘ ~ al 
qeepas’ yevecba, kal owlevra yevvijoa. matdas 
ie / i ea a > / beets ri 
IepoodAvpov Kal "Jovdaiov, adrdfev eiot KatadnAor 

1 ea ew NN / ? ‘ ~ 
7a “lovdaika mapéAKovtes cis Tov pd0ov. 

~ 4 Ss a € rg LN 

32. Taira pev obv toravras trovoias didwow: 
Ea w > > aA Sal ie id , 
am’ dAdns 8 dpyjs ta&v ditocopdstepov te éyew 

ra! \ i. i a ~ 
Soxovvtwr® Tovs arAovaTatous cKeupela mparov. 

a > aN, (3 , J a ‘ 
obra 8 elolv ot A€yovtes, Womrep “EAAnves Kpdvov 
> a ‘ , a 4 A 208) / 
aAAnyopotc. tov xpovov, “Hpav d€ tov dépa, yeé- 

OR , \ ’ “~ Lae , 
veaw d¢ ‘Hdaiorov tiv eis mip ddpos peraBodAjy, 

o > 3’ , nn b A uw 
ottw map Atyumrios NeiAov civar tov “Ooipw 


1 jpépas Markland: yyépass. 
2 Soxodvrwy Eusebius, Praep. Ev. iii. 3: Suvapevwr. 








2 “To Greeks,” says Herodotus, ii. 39. Cf. Deuteronomy 
xiv. 21, “ Thou shalt give it (sc. anything that dieth of itself) 
unto the stranger that is in thy gates ...or thou 
mayest sell it unto an alien.” 

> Cf. Herodotus, ii. 38, and Porphyry, De <Abstinentia, 
iv. 7. 
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throw it into the river, but now they sell it to aliens. 
Upon the neat animal intended for sacrifice those of 
the priests who were called “ Sealers ”® used to put 
a mark; and their seal, as Castor records, bore an 
engraving of a man with his knee on the ground and 
his hands tied behind his back, and with a sword at 
his throat.¢ They think, as has been said, that the 
ass reaps the consequences of his resemblance 
because of his stupidity and his lascivious behaviour 
no less than because of his colour. This is also 
the reason why, since they hated Ochus* most of 
all the Persian kings because he was a detested 
and abominable ruler, they nicknamed him “the 
Ass’’; and he remarked, “ But this Ass will feast 
upon your Bull,” and slaughtered Apis, as Deinon has 
recorded. But those who relate that Typhon’s flight 
from the battle was made on the back of an ass and 
lasted for seven days, and that after he had made his 
escape, he became the father of sons, Hierosolymus 
and Judaeus, are manifestly, as the very names show, 
attempting to drag Jewish traditions’ into the legend. 

82. Such, then, are the possible interpretations 
which these facts suggest. But now let us begin over 
again, and consider first the most perspicuous of those 
who have a reputation for expounding matters more 
philosophically. These men are like the Greeks who 
say that Cronus is but a figurative name for Chronus ? 
(Time), Hera for Air, and that the birth of Hephaestus 
symbolizes the change of Air into Fire.” And thus 
among the Egyptians such men say that Osiris is the 

© Cf. Diodorus, i. 88. 4-5. 4 362 F, supra. 
* Cf. 355 c, supra, and Aelian, Varia Historia, iv. 8. 
1 Cf. Tacitus, Histories, v. 2. 
3 Cf. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 25 (64). 
’ Cf. 392 c, infra. 
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lows ovvevra. 7H yi, Tuddva S€ rv Oadarrar, 
> a e al > he > if A 
eis qv 6 Neidos eunintwr ddavilerar Kai S1a- 
a \ Lid a: ~ "A > 4 
omaGrat, TAjv doov % yh pépos avadauBavouca 
Kal Sexopern yiyverat yourmos bm’ adrod. 
\ ota cen an a , 1297 2 
Kai Opvds éorw tepas emi to Kpdvou' adopuevos* 
Hil d€ Tov ev Tots aptoTeEpois yryvopevov pepeow, 
dé ois def vols PBetpopevor: Alytarriot yap 
olovrat Ta pev ée@a Too Kéapou mpoawrrov elvat, 
7a S€ pos Boppav Sefid, 7a, 5€ mpds véTov aptorepa. 
hepopevos ody ek t&v voriwy 6 NeiNos, ev Sé 
tots Bopetos bo THs OaddTTyns KaTavadioKdpevos, 
elxoTws A€yerar THY pev yeveow ev Tots apioTepots 
a ‘A 6e 6. \ > a ry a ‘ , 
éxew, THV 5€ POopav ev trois Sekots. Sid Hv 
- e ¢€, a > ~ bf ‘ a 
te Oadatrav of iepeis adoowodvrar Kal tov dda 
Tuddvos afpov kadoiou: kal tay dmrayopevopevwy 
a > > a ip , a A é 
év €oTw avrois emi tparélys dda pn mpotifecbar. 
Kat KuBepy7ytas o8 mpocayopevovow, OTe xp@vTat 
> a 
faddrrn Kai tov Biov amo ths Baddtrns exovow. 
> v be ‘ | > Ad > \ z iA 
ovx yKLoTa 5€ Kal Tov ixOdv amd tavrns mpoBar- 
Aovrat THs airlas, Kal TO pucety txOdL ypadovow. 
LJ rd 3 ~ > ~ 5A ae ~ ~ i 0: ~ 
ev Laet® yobv év TH mpoTvAw Tod iepod THs “AOnvas 
Hv yeyAvppevor Bpedos, yépwv, Kai pera todrors 
ce > ~ Iu? , bom! a 77 tA 
igpat, epeEns & ixOus, emt maou 8° immos trordpuos. 
? f! A ~ oc * , A > 
edynAov S€ cupBorrKds, “ & yryvdpevot Kal azto- 
* Kpévou] NetAov Meziriacus. 
2 ddduevos I'.C.B.: yevdpevos. ([émi] roo K. Acydpevos, Hart- 
man, avoids hiatus, but hiatus is not unknown in Plutarch.) 


3 Ydew Hatzidakis (confirmed by papyri): Ld. 
4 zodvov Bernardakis: zoézo. 
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Nile consorting with the Earth, which is Isis, and that 
the sea is Typhon into which the Nile discharges its 
waters and is lost to view and dissipated, save for that 
part which the earth takes up and absorbs and thereby 
becomes fertilized.* 

There is also a religious lament sung over Cronus.’ 
The lament is for him that is born in the regions on 
the left, and suffers dissolution in the regions on the 
right ; for the Egyptians believe that the eastern 
regions are the face of the world, the northern the 
right, and the southern the left.¢ The Nile, therefore, 
which runs from the south and is swallowed up by the 
sea in the north, is naturally said to have its birth on 
the left and its dissolution on the right. Tor this 
reason the priests religiously keep themselves aloof 
from the sea, and call salt the ‘‘ spume of Typhon ” ; 
and one of the things forbidden them is to set salt upon 
a table; also they do not speak to pilots,? because 
these men make use of the sea, and gain their liveli- 
hood from the sea. This is also not the least of the 
reasons why they eschew fish,/ and they portray hatred 
by drawing the picture of a fish. At Sais in the vesti- 
bule of the temple of Athena was carved a babe and 
an aged man, and after this a hawk, and next a fish, 
and finally an hippopotamus. The symbolic meaning 
of this was’: “O ye that are coming into the world 

@ Cf. 366 a, infra. 

° For Cronus as representing rivers and water see Pauly- 
Wissowa, xi. 1987-1988. 

© Cf. Moralia, 282 v-r and 729 B. 

@ Tbid. 685 « and 729 a. 

® Ibid. 729 c. 

i Cf. 353 c, supra. 

9 There is a Jacuna in one ms. (F) at this point (God hateth 


. . of departing from it). ‘The supplement is from Clement 
of Alexandria ; see the critical note. 
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yeyvopevor, Beds avaidcray puce’’> TO pev yap 
Bpépos yeveoews atpuBodrov, dbopds 8 6 yépwr. 
cr a \ iY iz ? 4 a a 
i€paxe S€ cov Oeov Ppalovaw, tyfd. dé pioos, 
wonep elpytar, dia THY Odratray, inmw ToTapiw 
364 0’ dvaiSerav: éyerar yap amoKrelvas TOV TaTépa. 

2 \ p , ’ \ Ag oN sem 
TH pntpt Bia pelyvvcba. Sd€ere dé Kav* Td U6 
Trav I[vbayopixdv Aeyouevov, ws y Oadarra 
Kpdvov ddaxpudv éorw, aivirrecBat ro px) Kabapov 
pndé avpdvdov adrijs. 

avra pev ovv e€wlev cipjobw Kowny éxov7a TH 
toropiav. (33.) of dé copwrepor TaV tepewy od 
povov tov Netrov “Oop xarotow ovdé Tuddva 

‘ ‘ > es A ie ~ oe m1 
THv Oadarrav, adn’ “Ooupw perv amdA@s amacay tiv 
Uypotroov apynv Kal Svvapuy, airiav yeveoews Kat 
omépuatos ovatav vopilovres: Tuddva dé wav To 
avdypypov Kal mupddes Kai Enpavtixov GAws Kal 

B modduiov TH bypoTnTt. 810 Kal muppdxpovr* ye- 
yovévat TH owpate Kal mépwypov vopilovres ov 
mavu mpobipas evrvyxavovaw ovd nd€ws bptArovar 
Tois ToLovTos THY ow avOpuwTots. 

Tov 8 "“Oowpw ab mddw peddyxpovy yeyorvevat 
pvborocyotow, ért wav BOwp Kat yRv Kal twarva 
Kat védy pedaiver pevyvipevov, Kal Tav vewy 
bypoTns evodca mapéxer Tas Tplyas pedAatvas: 7 
S€ oAiwots olov wypiacis to EnpdoTynTos em- 

1 Geds . . . & 6 yépwv is supplied from Clement of Alex- 

} 5 yep pp 1 
andria, Stromateis, v.41. 4 (p. 670 Potter): Seo... yépwv 
or Seoyépwv. If it were not for the lacuna in E, it would be 
possible to emend @ y:yvopevoe Kai aroyryvdpevoe eoixapev. 

2 Sdéeve Baxter, 5¢ xav F.C.B. (av S€ kai Baxter): d0fer 5é Kai. 

8 muppdxpouv (=7H xpoa muppov, p. 359 ©) Bernardakis: 
muppoxpwv. 

® Cf. 371 =, infra. > Cf. 353 ¢, supra. 
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and departing from it, God hateth shamelessness.” 
The babe is the symbol of coming into the world and 
the aged man the symbol of departing from it, and by 
a hawk they indicate God, by the fish hatred, as has 
already been said,® because of the sea, and by the 
hippopotamus shamelessness ; for it is said that he 
kills his sire and forces his mother to mate with him. 
That saying of the adherents of Pythagoras, that the 
sea is a tear of Cronus,* may seem to hint at its impure 
and extraneous nature. 

Let this, then, be stated incidentally, as a matter 
of record that is common knowledge. (33.) But the 
wiser of the priests call not only the Nile Osiris and the 
sea Typhon, but they simply give the name of Osiris 
to the whole source and faculty creative of moisture,¢ 
believing this to be the cause of generation and the 
substance of life- -producing seed; and the name of 
Typhon they give to all that is dry, fiery, and arid f 
in general, and antagonistic to moisture. Therefore, 
because they believe that he was personally of a 
reddish sallow colour,’ they are not eager to meet 
men of such complexion, nor do they like to associate 
with them. 

Osiris, on the other hand, according to their legend- 
ary tradition, was dark,’ because water darkens 
everything, earth and clothes and clouds, when it 
comes into contact with them.? In young people the 
presence of moisture renders their hair black, while 
greyness, like a paleness as it were, is induced by 

£ iG Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iii. 23. 


Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, v. 50. 1 (p. 676 
ra. and Aristotle, Frag. 196 (ed. Rose). 


© Cf. 365 8, infra. t Cf. 369 a and 376 F, infra. 
9 Cf. 359 § and 363 8, supra. 
» Cf. 359 £, supra. * Cf. Moralia, 950 a. 
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(364) yiyverar rois mapakudfovor. Kal To perv ap 
Gadepov Kat ydvimwov Kal mpoonvés: 70 dé pOwo- 
mwpov vypdtnTos evdeia Kal PuTois mod€uov Kat 

C Cdous vooddes. 

‘O & & “HAiov mode tpedopevos Bods, dv 
Mveiw' Kadodow (‘Ootpidos 8 tepdv, evioe be 
Kal Too "AmiBos Tar é po. vopitovor), pédas éort 
Kal deuvrépas exet TYAS eTa TOV “Amu. eT Thy 
Alyurrov ev tots pdAwora peddyyeov odcar, ao 
mep TO peAav Tod dfOadpnod, Xnpiav Kadobou Kal 
Kapoig mapeucdlovar: Depyr yap €or Kat bypa 
Kal Tots vorious pépeot THs otkouperns, woTrep 77 
Kapdia Tois edwrij.ots Tod avOpamov, padiora 
eyKékAeiTar Kal mpoagKeywpnKey. 

"“HAwov dé Kat cedAnvnv oby dppaow adda 
mAotous Ox Taoe Xpwpeevous mepuTTheiv paow* 
D aiverropevor THY ap vypod Tpopiy adr@v Kat 
yéveow. olovrar d€ Kal “Opnpov dorep Oadjy 
pabévra map Aiyumriwv USexp apy aravrwv 
Kal yeveow riBecbar. tov yap ’Oxeavov “Ooipw 
eivar, THY de Tn bdv “Tow, as reOqvovpevny | mavra. 
Kal ouverrpepovoay. kab yep “EAAnves ay TOU 
omrepparos mpocow* drrovatay Kkadodar Kal ouvou- 
aiav THY peg, Kal TOV vioV amd Tod VdaTos Kal 
tod boa: Kat Tov Acovucoy “ tnv’” ws KUpLov THs 
bypas dicews, ody erepov dvTa Tov *Oaipioos Kal 
1 Mvedw Basel ed. of 1542: pvdew. 


2 dacw Badham ; Aéyovow Reiske: det. 
3 mpocow Salmasius : mpobect. 


* Cf. Aristotle, De Generatione Animalium, v. 1 (780 b 6). 

» Cf. Diodorus, i. 21; Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. iii. 
13. 1-3; Strabo, xvii. 1,22; Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 
aa | 
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dryness in those who are passing their prime.? Also 
the spring-time is vigorous, prolific, and agreeable ; 
but the autumn, since it lacks moisture, is inimical to 
plants and unhealthful for living creatures. 

The bull kept at Heliopolis which they call Mneuis,? 
and which is sacred to Osiris (some hold it to be the 
sire of Apis), is black and has honours second only to 
Apis. Egypt, moreover, which has the blackest of 
soils,¢ they call by the same name as the black portion 
of the eye, ‘‘ Chemia,” and compare it to a heart 2; for 
it is warm and moist and is enclosed by the southern 
portions of the inhabited world and adjoins them, like 
the heart in a man’s left side. 

34. They say that the sun and moon do not use 
chariots, but boats® in which to sail round in their 
courses ; and by this they intimate that the nourish- 
ment and origin of these heavenly bodies is from 
moisture. They think also that Homer,f like Thales, 
had gained his knowledge from the Egyptians, whenhe 
postulated water as the source and origin of all things; 
for, according to them, Oceanus is Osiris, and Tethys 
is Isis, since she is the kindly nurse and provider for all 
things. In fact, the Greeks call emission apousia? 
and coition synousia, and the son (Ayios) from water 
(hydor) and rain (hysai); Dionysus also they call 
Hyes” since he is lord of the nature of moisture ; and 
he is no other than Osiris. In fact, Hellanicus seems 


© Cf. Herodotus, ii. 12. 
4 Horapollo, Hieroglyphica, i. 22. 
¢ Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, v. 41. 2 (p. 566 
Potter); Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. iii. 11. 48. 
ft Il. xiv. 201. 
9 Cf. Artemidorus, Oneirocritica, i. 78. 
n Cf. the name Hyades of the constellation. 
* Cf. 356 », 362 n, supra, and 365 a, infra. 
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(364) yap TOV “Oowpw “EMdvucos “Youpw €ourev! duen- 
Koevat bmo TeV tepéwy Acydpevov" ovrw yap 
dvopdlwv Siatedet tov Oedv, eikotws amo THs 

E dvcews* kai tis edpécews® 
“Oo. ny i e > , id 4, [4 
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a a a 
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> 2 ir ek = 2 a A , 
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a 3 > a a > A 
trois 8 "Oorptaxois Kabwowwperny iepots amo 
\ \ / > A a v LA - 
marpos Kal pytpds; el de Tay dMuv evexa bet 
papripia mapadecbat, Ta prev aimoppyTa Kara 
xepav epev, a o eupavas dpdar Bamrovres TOV 
"Amw of iepeis, Otay mapakopilwow emi ayedias 
70 o@pa, Baxyetas ovdév amodet. Kai yap ve- 
Bpidas trepixabdrrovrar Kai O¥pcous popodor, Kat 
F Boais xp@vrar Kal Kwiyjccow wamep of KaToXOL 
tots tept Tov Arovucoy dpytacpots. 810 Kai Tavpd- 
5 A , 6 a aes Doe 
popda® Atovicov® movotow aydApata moAdol r&v 
“ENA ta y < oie HA fi a A Xr me 
nvev? at elwy yuvatkes Kal mapakadod 

ae, ‘ rig \ \ \ Aer \ 
ow evxduevat modi Boeiw” tov Beov éADetv mpos 

> , 7A , be A A / . oa Xr 
atrds. “Apyetous dé Bovyerjs Acdvucos émixAny 
eoTiy: avaxadotvrar 0 audrey b7r0 cadmtyyev ef 
voaTos, euBaMovres eis THY aBuocov dpva Te 
TvAady: Tas dé odAmuyyas ev Bupoors drroxpu- 
TTovow, ws LwKparys ev Tots wept ‘Ociwy cipynev. 


1 €ouxev Valckenaer: €Onxev. 


* pices} voews Salmasius. 
§ evpecews] dypetcews Reiske; aipécews Strijd. 
épxnida Keramopoullos, based on inscriptions: apxuKAa. 
5 Tovpepaphe Markland: ravpdpop¢dov. 
§ Atovicov Xylander: Acdvuaor. 
7 Boetw) Boew p. 299 a. 


* See 366 ¥, infra. 
> Cf. Diodorus, i. 11. 
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to have heard Osiris pronounced Hysiris by the 
priests, for he regularly spells the name in this way, 
deriving it, in all probability, from the nature of 
Osiris and the ceremony of finding him.* 

35. That Osiris is identical with Dionysus who could 
more fittingly know than yourself, Clea? For you are 
at the head of the inspired maidens of Delphi, and 
have been consecrated by your father and mother in 
the holy rites of Osiris. If, however, for the benefit 
of others it is needful to adduce proofs of this identity, 
let us leave undisturbed what may not be told, but the 
public ceremonies which the priests perform in the 
burial of the Apis, when they convey his body on an 
improvised bier, do not in any way come short of a 
Bacchic procession ; for they fasten skins of fawns 
about themselves, and carry Bacchic wands and 
indulge in shoutings and movements exactly as do 
those who are under the spell of the Dionysiac 
ecstasies.? Tor the same reason many of the Greeks 
make statues of Dionysus in the form of a bull¢; and 
the women of Elis invoke him, praying that the god 
may come with the hoof of a bull?; and the epithet 
applied to Dionysus among the Argives is ‘‘Son of the 
Bull.”” ‘They call him up outof the water by the sound 
of trumpets,° at the same time casting into the depths 
a lamb as an offering to the Keeper of the Gate. The 
trumpets they conceal in Bacchic wands, as Socrates 
has stated in his treatise on The Holy Ones. Further- 


¢ A partial list in Roscher, Lexikon d. gr. u. rim. Mytho- 
logie, i. 1149. 
4 Cf. Moralia, 299 a, where the invocation is given at 
fo ; also Edmonds, Lyra Grraeca, iii. p. 510 
e Cf. Moralia, 671 ¥. 
? Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. iv. p. 498, Socrates, no. 5. 
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La e€ a - e € ~ Re 
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\ ‘ a A m” , > ta 
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Sévdpov juepov amoAAdvar Kal myyny vdatos ép- 
pparreuw. 

36. Od povov 8é tov Neidov, ad\a av dtypov 
amA@s ’Ocipidos azopponv xadovdou Kai TOv iepav 
del mpomoumever TO vdpeiov emt TYyLH TOD Geod. 
kat Opvw* Baciwéa Kai 76 vériov KAiwa TO Kdcpou 
ypadovat, Kai pefeppnveverar to Opvov moriopos 
Kal KUnows* mavrwv, Kal SoKkel yeryyTiK@ jopiw 

2 Nuxréha Squire: vw0é redAcla. 

2 youdv Heyne: vouov (rpémov in 757 F; ydpov Reiske; 
yovov Ne 


v Opto W ttenbach: Opdwy or Opiw. 
- _* xvqows ylander: xiyats. 


Ls @ 358 a and 359 a, supra. 

® Thatis, the inspired maidens, mentioned at the beginning 
of the chapter. 

¢ Callimachus, Hymn to Demeter (vi.), 127; Anth. Pal. 
vi. 165; Virgil, Georg. i. 166. 
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more, the tales regarding the Titans and the rites 
celebrated by night agree with the accounts of the 
dismemberment of Osiris and his revivification and 
regenesis. Similar agreement is found too in the 
tales about their sepulchres. The Egyptians, as has 
already been stated,* point out tombs of Osiris in 
many places, and the people of Delphi believe that 
the remains of Dionysus rest with them close beside 
the oracle ; and the Holy Ones offer a secret sacrifice 
in the shrine of Apollo whenever the devotees of 
Dionysus ® wake the God of the Mystic Basket.¢ To 
show that the Greeks regard Dionysus as the lord and 
master not only of wine, but of the nature of every 
sort of moisture, it is enough that Pindar? be our 
witness, when he says 


May gladsome Dionysus swell the fruit upon the trees, 
The hallowed splendour of harvest-time. 


For this reason all who reverence Osiris are prohibited 
from destroying a cultivated tree or blocking up a 
spring of water. 

86. Not only the Nile, but every form of moisture ¢ 
they call simply the effusion of Osiris ; and in their 
holy rites the water jar in honour of the god heads 
the procession.’ And by the picture of a rush they 
represent a king and the southern region of the world,’ 
and the rush is interpreted to mean the watering and 
fructifying of all things, and in its nature it seems to 
bear some resemblance to the generative member. 


4 Frag. 153 (Christ), Plutarch quotes the line also in 
Moralia, 745 a and 757 ¥. 

* Cf. 366 a, 371 8, infra, and 729 s. 

* Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, vi. 31. 1 (p. 758 
Potter). 

9 Such a symbol exists on Egyptian monuments. 
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2 abrijs ! Michael: dpxijs. 
G 3y meptxwpet Madvig: & mapaxwpel. 
3 apHdrov] mpwrny Reiske. 4 wept Xylander: zapa. 





a 355 F, supra. 
> Cf. Stl ¥, infra, Herodotus, ii, 48, and Fgyptian 
monuments, 
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Moreover, when they celebrate the festival of the 
Pamylia which, as has been said,? is of a phallic 
nature, they expose and carry about a statue of which 
the male member is triple ®; for the god is the Source, 
and every source, by its fecundity, multiplies what 
proceeds from it ; and for “ many times ” we have a 
habit of saying “ thrice,’ as, for example, “ thrice 
happy,’ © and 


Bonds, even thrice as many, unnumbered,* 


unless, indeed, the word “ triple” is used by the early 
writers in its strict meaning; for the nature of 
moisture, being the source and origin of all things, 
created out of itself three primal material substances, 
Earth, Air, and Fire. In fact, the tale that is annexed 
to the legend to the effect that Typhon cast the male 
member of Osiris into the river, and Isis could not find 
it, but constructed and shaped a replica of it, and 
ordained that it should be honoured and borne in 
processions,’ plainly comes round to this doctrine, 
that the creative and germinal power of the god, at 
the very first, acquired moisture as its substance, and 
through moisture combined with whatever was by 
nature capable of participating in generation. 

There is another tale current among the Egyptians, 
that Apopis, brother of the Sun, made war upon 
Zeus, and that because Osiris espoused Zeus’s cause 
and helped him to overthrow his enemy, Zeus adopted 
Osiris as his son and gave him the name of Dionysus. 
It may be demonstrated that the legend contained in 
this tale has some approximation to truth so far as 

¢ Homer, Od. v. 306, and vi. 154. It is interesting that 
G. H. Palmer translates this ‘‘ most happy.” 

@ Ibid. viii. 340, 

® Cf. 358 3B, supra. 
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1 $2 F.C.B.: ze. 
2 kurrov Squire (Kerrov of 2): Ker roy év. 
® dnoiow F.C.B.: dmoxiav. 
4 mepiemece, ev H Atos Valckenaer: mepumeaete vidos. 
5 xai Valckenaer: 8¢ Kal. 


§ Mvacéay Xylander: pracav. 
7 "TowSos] ’Ootpidos Squire, but cf. 389 p as well as 372 p. 
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Nature is concerned; for the Egyptians apply the 
name “ Zeus”’ to the wind,’ and whatever is dry or 
fiery is antagonistic to this. This is not the Sun, but it 
has some kinship with the Sun; and the moisture, 
by doing away with the excess of dryness, increases 
and strengthens the exhalations by which the wind i is 
fostered and made vigorous. 

37. Moreover, the Greeks are wont to consecrate 
the ivy ® to Dionysus, and it is said that among the 
Egyptians the name for ivy is chenosiris, the meaning 
of the name being, as they say, “the plant of Osiris.” 
Now, Ariston,® the author of Athentan Colonization, 
happened upon a letter of Alexarchus, in which it is 
recorded that Dionysus was the son of Zeus and Isis, 
and is called not Osiris, but Arsaphes, spelled with an 
“a,” the name denoting virility. Hermaeus,’ too, 
makes this statement in the first volume of his book 
The Egyptians ; for he says that Osiris, properly inter- 
preted, means “sturdy.” I leave out of account 
Mnaseas’s¢ annexation of Dionysus, Osiris, and Serapis 
to Epaphus, as well as Anticleides’* statement that 
Isis was the daughter of Prometheus’ and was wedded 
to Dionysus.” The fact is that the peculiarities 
already mentioned regarding the festival and sacri- 
fices carry a conviction more manifest than any 
testimony of authorities. 

38. Of the stars the Egyptians think that the Dog- 
star is the star of Isis,* because it is the bringer of 
water.” They also hold the Lion in honour, and they 


* Cf. Diodorus, i. 12. 2. b Diodorus, i ren Wie 
¢ Miller, rag. Hist. Graec. iii. p. em 
# Ibid. iv. p. 427. © [bid. iii. p. 155. 
* Of. Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist. 140, no. 13, 
9 Cf. 352 a, supra. (Oh Herodotus, i ii. 156. 


? Cf. 359 v, supra, and 376 a, infra. * In the Nile. 
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1 yovat] Aéyovor Wyttenbach. 


2 rapopeta Ifatzidakis: mapdpia. 
3 Tedreutqy Squire (cf. 355 F): reAeurainr. 





* Cf. Moralia, 670 c; Horapollo, [ieroglyphica, i. 21. 
> Aratus, Phaenomena, 151. ‘The Dog-star rises at about 
the same time. 
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adorn the doorways of their shrines with gaping lions’ 
heads,* because the Nile overflows 


When for the first time the Sun comes into conjunction 
with Leo.” 


As they regard the Nile as the effusion of Osiris,¢ so 
they hold and believe the earth to be the body of Isis, 
not all of it, but so much of it as the Nile covers, 
fertilizing it and uniting with it.¢ From this union 
they make Horus to be born. ‘The all-conserving and 
fostering Hora, that is the seasonable tempering of 
the surrounding air, is Horus, who they say was 
brought up by Leto in the marshes round about 
Buto’; for the watery and saturated land best 
nurtures those exhalations which quench and abate 
aridity and dryness. 

‘The outmost parts of the land beside the mountains 
and bordering on the sea the Egyptians call Nephthys. 
This is why they give to Nephthys the name of 
“Tinality,”’ 4 and say that she is the wife of Typhon. 
Whenever, then, the Nile overflows and with abound- 
ing waters spreads far away to those who dwell in the 
outermost regions, they call this the union of Osiris 
with Nephthys,? which is proved by the upspringing 
of the plants. Among these is the melilotus,’ by the 
wilting and failing of which, as the story goes, Typhon 
gained knowledge of the wrong done to his bed. So 
Isis gave birth to Horus in lawful wedlock, but 
Nephthys bore Anubis clandestinely. However, in 
the chronological lists of the kings they record that 

° Cf. the note on 365 B, supra. 
EICy. 363 D, supra. ° Cf. 357 F, supra. 
If. 355 ¥, supra, and 375 n, infra. 


9 Cf. the note on 356 £, supra. 
4 Of, 356 F, supra. 
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2 evarriov] éavrov Bentley. 
3 of 8’ Wyttenbach: oi. 





® Cf. 356 B, supra. 
> Cf. Moralia, 898 a, and Diodorus, i. 39. 
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Nephthys, after her marriage to Typhon, was at first 
barren. If they say this, not about a woman, but 
about the goddess, they must mean by it the utter 
barrenness and unproductivity of the earth resulting 
from a hard-baked soil. 

39. The insidious scheming and usurpation of 
Typhon, then, is the power of drought, which gains 
contro] and dissipates the moisture which is the source 
of the Nile and of its rising ; and his coadjutor, the 
Queen of the Ethiopians,* signifies allegorically the 
south winds from Ethiopia ; for whenever these gain 
the upper hand over the northerly or Etesian winds ® 
which drive the clouds towards Ethiopia, and when 
they prevent the falling of the rains which cause the 
rising of the Nile, then Typhon, being in possession, 
blazes with scorching heat ; and having gained com- 
plete mastery, he forces the Nile in retreat to draw 
back its waters for weakness, and, flowing at the 
bottom of its almost empty channel, to proceed to the 
sea. The story told of the shutting up of Osiris in the 
chest seems to mean nothing else than the vanishing 
and disappearance of water. Consequently they say 
that the disappearance of Osiris occurred in the month 
of Athyr,¢ at the time when, owing to the complete 
cessation of the Etesian winds, the Nile recedes to its 
low leveland the land becomesdenuded. Asthenights 
grow longer, the darkness increases, and the potency 
of the light is abated and subdued. Then among the 
gloomy rites which the priests perform, they shroud 
the gilded image of a cow with a black linen vestment, 
and display her as a sign of mourning for the goddess, 
inasmuch as they regard both the cow and the earth 4 


¢ The month of November. Cf. 356 c, supra. 
4 Cf. 366 a supra. 
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(j zero) and after (77s vis)! 
* naov 3’ Bernardakis : naw. 3 xatiact Baxter: Kdrecou. 
yi > Xylander: THY. 5 «paow Xylander: xpiow. 


Kdopov] TOV ee Markland. 
exhurovros Markland: éxdetmovrtos. 
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as the image of Isis ; and this is kept up for four days 
consecutively, beginning with the seventeenth of the 
month. The things mourned for are four in number : 
first, the departure and recession of the Nile ; second, 
the complete extinction of the north winds, as the 
south winds gain the upper hand; third, the day’s 
growing shorter than the night ; and, to crown all, 
the denudation of the earth together with the defolia- 
tion of the trees and shrubs at this time. On the 
nineteenth day they go down to the sea at night- 
time ; and the keepers of the robes and the priests 
bring forth the sacred chest containing a small golden 
coffer, into which they pour some potable water 
which they have taken up, and a great shout arises 
from the company for joy that Osiris is found. Then 
they knead some fertile soil with the water and mix 
in spices and incense of a very costly sort, and fashion 
therefrom a crescent-shaped figure, which they clothe 
and adorn, thus indicating that they regard these 
gods as the substance of Earth and Water. 

40. When Isis recovered Osiris and was watching 
Horus grow up @ as he was being made strong by the 
exhalations and mists and clouds, Typhon was van- 
quished but not annihilated >; for the goddess who 
holds sway over the Earth would not permit the 
complete annihilation of the nature opposed to moist- 
ure, but relaxed and moderated it, being desirous 
that its tempering potency should persist, because it 
was not possible for a complete world to exist, if the 
fiery element left it and disappeared. Even if this 
story were not current among them, one would hardly 

9 Cf. 357 c-F, supra. > Cf. 358 p, supra. 

8 eddyero F.C.B. (for a similar form of condition ef. Soph. 
Aja, 962): déyerar. 
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e A 2) ? , rd ~ > , rf 
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juKpov vdroxwpodv oricw To méAayos, Kal THY 
OaArarrav irbos tev ev Baber AapBavovtrwy Sia Tas 
mpooxwoets amoppeovaay: THY d¢ Ddpov, Hv “Ojnpos 
Het Spopov Aepas dméxovcav Alyumrou, viv wepos 
ovoay atris, ovK abriy dvadpapotcay ot6€ mpoc- 
avaBacay, ¢ GNAG Tis peragd Daddrrns avarrAdrrovtt 
TH ToTap@ Kat Tpépovre THY Tymeypov dvaorahetans. 
"AMG. tabra per Spota | Tots om Tay Urewuxey 
Jeoroyoupevots eori: Kal yap exeivor TO Lev yorusov 
mvedpa Kal tpodiuov Ardvucov ecivar Adyovat, To 
‘ A \ ‘ € , A A 
mAnkrucov S5é Kal Statpertxov “Hparrda, td de 
Py A "A A , 5 de \ K , A 8 ‘i 
extixov “Aupwra, Anuntpa® dé kat Kopny ro da 
1 drodeiuparos F.C.B.: vadAetupa. 
2 éwdou F.C.B.: éwdov. 
3 ééaaas Wyttenbach : eedcas. 


4 mpodyovrt Bernardakis: mpocayaydvre or mpoayayévrt. 
5 Anjpuntpa Bernardakis: Sypyqzpav. 


* Cf. Herodotus, ii. 5; Diodorus, iii. 3, and i. 39. 11. 
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be justified in rejecting that other account, to the 
effect that Typhon, many ages ago, held sway over 
Osiris’s domain ; for Egypt used to be all a sea,* and, 
for that reason, even to-day it is found to have shells 
in its mines and mountains.” Moreover, all the 
springs and wells, of which there are many, have a 
saline and brackish water, as if some stale dregs of 
the ancient sea had collected there. 

But, in time, Horus overpowered Typhon ; that is 
to say, there came on a timely abundance of rain, and 
the Nile foreed out the sea and revealed the fertile 
land, which it filled out with its alluvial deposits. ‘This 
has support in the testimony of our own observation ; 
for we see, even to-day, as the river brings down new 
silt and advances the land, that the deep waters 
gradually recede and, as the bottom gains in height 
by reason of the alluvial deposits, the water of the 
sea runs off from these. We also note that Pharos, 
which Homer ® knew as distant a day’s sail from 
Egypt, is now a part of it ; not that the island has 
extended its area by rising, or has come nearer to the 
land, but the sea that separated them was obliged to 
retire before the river, as the river reshaped the land 
and made it to increase. 

The fact is that all this is somewhat like the doc- 
trines promulgated by the Stoics ¢ about the gods ; 
for they say that the creative and fostering spirit is 
Dionysus, the truculent and destructive is Heracles, 
the receptive is Ammon, that which pervades the 
Earth and its products is Demeter and the Daughter, 

> Cf. Herodotus, ii. 12. 

* Od. iv. 356. Cf. also Strabo, xii. 2. 4 (p. 536), and 
xvii. 1. 6 (p. 791). 


¢ Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 
1093 (p. 319). 
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Tis vis Kal TOV <a dunxov, Hoceddva S€ 70 
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bo dAroypod rroveiv aoiknTov Kat KataKpatety ToA- 
Aayxod Kal THs oedrvys. 51d Tov Tuddva 270 act® 
Alydario. Kadodow, Srep éort karadvvacredov 7 


i kataBialouevov. Kal TH prev 7riw tov “Hpakdaca 


pvboroyoiow evidpupevov cuptepimodciv, TH 8€ 
cedjvn tov ‘Epyiv. Adyov yap epyous eouke Kat 
td 4 c ‘ ~ , ‘ cee: é na 
terelas* copias Ta THS CeAnvys, TA 8’ HALov TAHYyats 
to Bias Kal pwns Trepatvopevats.’ of dé Lrwukot 
TOV jLev iArov_ ex Baddrrns dvdrrecba kal TpEpe- 
Bai gaci, TH Sé€ cedAnvy Ta Kpynvaia Kal Aysvaio 
vapata yAvKeiav dvaréumew Kal padakyy ava- 
Oupiacw. 
42. ‘EB8oun emt dSéxka tiv *Ocipidos yeveobar 
\ > , ~ > La , 
rerevtyy Aiydrrioe pvloroyotow, &v 4 pddcora 
ylyverat TeAccoupery® KaTadnAos 7 tavaéAnvos. 510 
* pabqparixdv) pabnparwy Markland. 
* Kai oxdnp® xarabddrev Madvig: xexAnpwxdra bddnew. 
3 dei del. Squire. * redetas F.C.B.: mepl. 


5 repawwouevas Baxter: meparvopevns. 
§ redccoupern F.C.B.3 wevovxpéevy Wyttenbach: zAnpovpérn. 


2 Cf. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, i. 15 (40), ii. 28 (71); 
and Diogenes Laertius, vii. 147. 
> Of. 658 B, infra. ¢ Cf. 371 B and 376 a, infra. 
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and that which pervades the Sea is Poseidon.* 
(41.) But the Egyptians, by combining with these 
physical explanations some of the scientific results 
derived from astronomy, think that by Typhon is 
meant the solar world, and by Osiris the lunar world ; 
they reason that the moon, because it has a light that 
is generative and productive of moisture,’ is kindly 
towards the young of animals and the burgeoning 
plants, whereas the sun, by its untempered and piti- 
less heat, makes all growing and flourishing vegeta- 
tion hot and parched, and, through its blazing light, 
renders a large part of the earth uninhabitable, and 
in many a region overpowers the moon. For this 
reason the Egyptians regularly call Typhon “ Seth,”’ ¢ 
which, being interpreted, means “ overmastering and 
compelling.” They have a legend that Heracles, 
making his dwelling in the sun, is a companion for it 
in its revolutions, as is the case also with Hermes and 
the moon. In fact, the actions of the moon are like 
actions of reason and perfect wisdom, whereas those 
of the sun are like beatings administered through 
violence and brute strength. The Stoics 4 assert that 
the sun is kindled and fed from the sea, but that for 
the moon the moving waters from the springs and 
lakes send up a sweet and mild exhalation. 

42. The Egyptians have a legend that the end of 
Osiris’s life came on the seventeenth of the month, on 
which day it is quite evident to the eye that the 
period of the full moon is over.¢ Because of this the 


# Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 663. 
Cf. also Diogenes Laertius, vii. 145; and Porphyry, De Antro 
Nympharum, 11. 

* Fourteen days, or one half of a lunar month, before the 
vn kal véa, if the lunar month could ever be made to square 
with any system of chronology ! 
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* Siarpet] Searnpet Xylander. 
2 +6v] xara tov Wyttenbach. 


3 “Oudw] “Ovoudw (?) Parthey. 
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Pythagoreans call this day ‘‘ the Barrier,” and utterly 
abominate this number. For the number seventeen, 
coming in between the square sixteen and the oblong 
rectangle eighteen, which, as it happens, are the only 
plane figures that have their perimeters equal to their 
areas,* bars them off from each other and disjoins 
them, and breaks up the ratio of eight to eight and an 
eighth ® by its division into unequal intervals. 

Some say that the years of Osiris’s life, others that 
the years of his reign, were twenty-eight ©; for that is 
the number of the moon’s illuminations, and in that 
number of days does she complete her cycle. The 
wood which they cut on the occasions called the 
“burials of Osiris” they fashion into a crescent-shaped 
coffer because of the fact that the moon, when it 
comes near the sun, becomes crescent-shaped and 
disappears from our sight. The dismemberment of 
Osiris into fourteen parts they refer allegorically to 
the days of the waning of that satellite from the time 
of the full moon to the new moon. And the day on 
which she becomes visible after escaping the solar rays 
and passing by the sun they style “ Incomplete Good”’; 
for Osiris is beneficent, and his name means many 
things, but, not least of all, an active and beneficent 
power, as they put it. The other name of the god, 
Omphis, Hermaeus says means “ benefactor’ when 
interpreted. 

43. They think that the risings of the Nile have 
some relation to the illuminations of the moon; for 

* That is: 4x4=16 and 4+4+4+4=16: so also 
3x 6=18 and 3+6+3+6=18. 

> That is, } of a number added to itself: thus 16+48=18. 
Eighteen, therefore, bears the epogdoon relation to sixteen, 


which is broken up by the intervention of seventeen, an 
odd number. © Cf. 358 a, supra. 
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1 éé] émra Squire. 2 *Amv] Baxter would add daaw. 
3 é7. 6€ Baxter: 67t. 4 +Oévres Petavius: 7iBevrat. 
5 dvadvecBa Wyttenbach: dvadvecBat. 

2 Besides the famous ancient Nilometer at Elephantiné, 
others have been found at Philae, Edfu, and Esna. 

> Cf. 359 B and 362 ¢, s 

* Cf. Moralia, 718 8, ea A Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 
xi. 10, 
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the greatest rising,* in the neighbourhood of Elephan- 
tiné, is twenty-eight cubits, which is the number of its 
illuminations that form the measure of each of its 
monthly cycles; the rising in the neighbourhood of 
Mendes and Xois, which is the least, is six cubits, 
corresponding to the first quarter. The mean rising, 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis, when it is normal, 
is fourteen cubits, corresponding to the full moon. 

The Apis, they say, is the animate image of Osiris,° 
and he comes into being when a fructifying light 
thrusts forth from the moon and falls upon a cow in her 
breeding-season.© Wherefore there are many things 
in the Apis that resemble features of the moon, his 
bright parts being darkened by the shadowy. More- 
over, at the time of the new moon in the month of 
Phamenoth they celebrate a festival to which they 
give the name of “ Osiris’s coming to the Moon,” and 
this marks the beginning of the spring. Thus they 
make the power of Osiris to be fixed in the Moon, and 
say that Isis, since she is generation, is associated 
with him. For this reason they also call the Moon the 
mother of the world, and they think that she has a 
nature both male and female, as she is receptive and 
made pregnant by the Sun, but she herself in turn emits 
and disseminates into the air generative principles. 
For, as they believe, the destructive activity of 
Typhon does not always prevail, but oftentimes is 
overpowered by such generation and put in bonds, and 
then at a later time is again released and contends 
against Horus,? who is the terrestrial universe ; and 
this is never completely exempt either from dis- 
solution or from generation. 


4 Cf. 358 p, supra. 
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1 sovrwv Bentley: rovrw. 
2 €oru Reiske: ru. 


® Cf. 356 £, supra. o Cf. 375 8, infra. 

Q Plutarch would connect xvwy, “dog,” with the participle 
of cua, “be pregnant.” If the animal were a bear, we might 
say, ‘“‘ bears all things . . . the appellation of Bear,” auth 
would be a very close parallel. 
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44. There are some who would make the legend an 
allegorical reference to matters touching eclipses ; for 
the Moon suffers eclipse only when she is full, with 
the Sun directly opposite to her, and she falls into the 
shadow of the Earth, as they say Osiris fell into his 
coffin. Then again, the Moon herself obscures the 
Sun and causes solar eclipses, always on the thirtieth 
of the month; however, she does not completely 
annihilate the Sun, and likewise Isis did not annihilate 
Typhon. 

When Nephthys gave birth to Anubis, Isis treated 
the child as if it were her own?; for Nephthys is 
that which is beneath the Earth and invisible, Isis 
that which is above the earth and visible ; and the 
circle which touches these, called the horizon, being 
common to both,® has received the name Anubis, and 
is represented in form like a dog ; for the dog can see 
with his eyes both by night and by dav alike. And 
among the Egyptians Anubis is thought to possess 
this faculty, which is similar to that which Hecaté is 
thought to possess among the Greeks, for Anubis is a 
deity of the lower world as well as a god of Olympus. 
Some are of the opinion that Anubis is Cronus. For 
this reason, inasmuch as he generates all things out 
of himself and conceives all things within himself, he 
has gained the appellation of “ Dog.”* There is, 
therefore, a certain mystery observed by those who 
revere Anubis; in ancient times the dog obtained the 
highest honours in Egypt; but, when Cambyses @ had 
slain the Apis and cast him forth, nothing came near 
the body or ate of it save only the dog ; and thereby 
the dog lost his primacy and his place of honour above 
that of all the other animals. 


4 Cf. the note on 355 c, supra. 
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* drov Meziriacus: opod. 
5 Gxwonep Wyttenbach: omwozep. 
& srepipepopevn Holwerda: zepipepoperny. 


- * Cf. 373 £, infra. 
> Of. 364 a, supra, and 376 F, infra. 
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There are some who give the name of Typhon to the 
Earth’s shadow, into which they believe the moon 
slips when it suffers eclipse.? (45.) Hence it is not 
unreasonable to say that the statement of each person 
individually is not right, but that the statement of all 
collectively is right ; for it is not drought nor wind nor 
sea nor darkness,? but everything harmful and de- 
structive that Nature contains, which is to be set down 
as a part of Typhon. The origins of the universe are 
not to be placed in inanimate bodies, according to 
the doctrine of Democritus and Epicurus, nor yet is 
the Artificer of undifferentiated matter, according to 
the Stoic doctrine,“ one Reason, and one Providence 
which gains the upper hand and prevails over all 
things. The fact is that it is impossible for anything 
bad whatsoever to be engendered where God is the 
Author of all, or anything good where God is the 
Author of nothing ; for the concord of the universe, 
like that of a lyre or bow, according to Heracleitus,? 
is resilient if disturbed ; and according to Euripides,’ 


The good and bad cannot be kept apart, 
But there is some commingling, which is well. 


Wherefore this very ancient opinion comes down 
from writers on religion and from lawgivers to pocts 
and philosophers ; it can be traced to no source, but 
it carried a strong and almost indelible conviction, and 
is in circulation in many places among barbarians and 
Greeks alike, not only in story and tradition but also 


* Of. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. p. 
1108, and Diogenes Laertius, vii. 134. 

4 Of. Niels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 8%, no. p51. 
Plutarch quotes this again in Moralia, 473 r and 10268. 

¢ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, no. 21, from the 
Aeolus ; quoted again in Moralia, 25 c and 474 a. 
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, % 
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bane) > i / ‘ Se J A ~ 
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Tayaboyv odk av Tapdcxo, det yeveow idiay Kal 
3 a ~ Mv 
apxny womep ayafod Kal Kakod Thy dvow exew. 
46. Kat doxet rodro tots mAciorows Kal codw- 
, Ul ‘ € A ‘ a ie 
Tato.s’ vopilovar yap of prev Beods elvar dvo Kab- 
4 > , A A > - A wy Va 
dmep avtiréxvous, Tov prev ayabdv, Tov de favaAwy 
i ¢ \ A \ 2 > t! ve ‘ 3 
Snutoupydov. ot dé Tov pev® dpeivova Hedy, Tov 6 
e , ~ ° , 3 
E €repov daipova kadodow: womep Zwpodotpns® 6 
2 cednyns F.C.B.: cedjyny. 


2 nev Markland: pev yap. 
3 Zwpodozpys from Life of Numa, ch. iv.: Cwpoacrpis. 


* The language is reminiscent of a fragment of Sophocles 
quoted by Plutarch in Moralia, 767 ©, and Life of Alexander, 
chap. vii. (668 8). Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Sophocles, 
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in rites and sacrifices, to the effect that the Universe 
is not of itself suspended aloft without sense or reason 
or guidance, nor is there one Reason which rules and 
guides it by rudders, as it were, or by controlling 
reins,* but, inasmuch as Nature brings, in this life of 
ours, many experiences in which both evil and good 
are commingled, or better, to put it very simply, 
Nature brings nothing which is not combined with 
something else, we may assert that it is not one 
keeper of two great vases ® who, after the manner of 
a barmaid, deals out to us our failures and successes 
in mixture, but it has come about, as the result of two 
opposed principles and two antagonistic forces, one of 
which guides us along a straight course to the right, 
while the other turns us aside and backward, that 
our life is complex, and so also is the universe ; and 
if this is not true of the whole of it, yet it is true that 
this terrestrial universe, including its moon as well, is 
irregular and variable and subject to all manner of 
changes. Tor if it is the law of Nature that nothing 
comes into being without a cause, and if the good 
cannot provide a cause for evil, then it follows that 
Nature must have in herself the source and origin of 
evil, just as she contains the source and origin of good. 
46. The great majority and the wisest of men hold 
this opinion : they believe that there are two gods, 
rivals as it were, the one the Artificer of good and the 
other of evil. There are also those who call the better 
one a god and the other a daemon, as, for example, 
no. 785. “A task for many reins and rudders too ” (moMdv 
xXaAwadv epyov otaxwy 8 dua). 
> The reference is to Homer, Il. xxiv. 527-528, as mis- 
quoted in Plato, Republic, 379 p. Cf. also Moralia, 24a 
(and the note), 105 c (and the note), and 4738. Moralia, 
600 c, is helpful in understanding the present passage. 
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pdyos, dv wevraxiaxiriots Ereor TOV Tpurkadv ye- 
yovevat mpeaBurepov toropotow. obros ody exaAe 
rov pev ‘Opopalnv, tov 8 *Apetpdvov: kat mpoo- 
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atoOntav, tov 8 eumadw oxdtw Kat ayvoin,’ écov 
& apdoty rov MiOpny eivas- 10 Kat Mibpynv Mdpaat 
tov Meoirny ovopalovow. edidage Se? TH pev 
evxrata Qew Kat’ xapioTipia, TH O° aroTpdrrata 
Kal oxvOpwmd. moav yap Tua KOTTONTES Opupt 
KaAdouperny ev GAuw tov “Aidny dvaxadodvra Kal 
Tov oKoTov: cira pel€avres alae AUKov ofayevros 
els TOmoV avynALov expepovot kat pimTovor. Kal yap 
tev putadv vopilover ta pev Tod ayabod Heod, Ta 
dé Tod KaKod daipovos eivat: Kal TOY Cow woTep 
KUvas Kai dpviOas Kal yepoaious exivous Tob aya- 
G08, tod dé davrAov piis® ev¥dpous eivar- Sid Kal 
TOV KreivavTa metorous eddarpovilovow. 

47. Od pv adda" Kaxcetvor mod. pbesdn mept 
Tov Bedy A€yovow, oia Kat tatT eorly. Oo pev 
‘Qpopdlys é €x 700 cabapwrdrou daous,° 6 8’ ’Ape- 
pdvios ex Tou fddou yeyoras, ToAepodow ax ous 
Kat 6 pev €& Deods exoince, Tov peev mparov evvolas, 
Tov dé devTEpov aAnOeias, TOv Sé TpiTov Evvopias: 
tav b€ Aowmdv tov pev aodias, Tov dé mAovTOU, 

1 gyvoia] Sppvaig (). 2 8¢ added by Meziriacus. 
* pos Squire from 670 pb: Tods. 


4 Ga added by Reiske. 
5 daous] peotds Hatzidakis. 


9 The casual reader will gain a better understanding of 
chapters 46 and 47 if he will consult some brief book or 
article on Zoroaster (Zarathustra) and the Persian religion. 

> That is, one of the Persian Magi or Wise Men. 
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Zoroaster® the sage,® who, they record, lived five 
thousand years beforethe time of the Trojan War. He 
called the one Oromazes and the other Areimanius ° ; 
and he further declared that among all the things per- 
ceptible to the senses, Oromazes may best be compared 
to light, and Areimanius, conversely, to darkness and 
ignorance, and midway between the two is Mithras ; 
for this reason the Persians give to Mithras the name 
of “ Mediator.” Zoroaster has also taught that men 
should make votive offerings and thank-offerings to 
Oromazes, and averting and mourning offerings to 
Areimanius. They pound up in a mortar a certain 
plant called omomi, at the same time invoking Hades 
and Darkness ; then they mix it with the blood of a 
wolf that has been sacrificed, and carry it out and 
cast it into a place where the sun never shines. In 
fact, they believe that some of the plants belong to 
the good god and others to the evil daemon ; so also 
of the animals they think that dogs, fowls, and hedge- 
hogs, for example, belong to the good god, but that 
water-rats ° belong to the evil one; therefore the 
man who has killed the most of these they hold to 
be fortunate. 

47. However, they also tell many fabulous stories 
about their gods, such, for example, as the following : 
Oromazes, born from the purest light, and Areimanius. 
born from the darkness, are constantly at war with 

each other ; and Oromazes created six ‘gods, the first 
of Good Thought, the second of Truth, the third of 
Order, and, of the rest, one of Wisdom, one of Wealth, 


¢ Cf. Moralia, 1026 8, and Diogenes Laertius, Pro- 
logue, 2. 

4 Of. Diogencs Laertius, Prologue, 8. 

® Cf. Moralia, 537 « and 670 p. 
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B elixoat Oeovs cis mov €Onkev. of 0° amo Tov ’Apet- 
paviov yevopevot Kal adrol Toootro., Siatpyoarres 
TO @ov eioddvaay, Sbev dvapewerktar TA KAKA Tots 
ayabois. revo. Sé ypdvos Eiwappevos, ev @ TOV 
*Apeyaviov Aoysov éerrayovtTa Kal Aywov bo TOUTWY 
dvayrn P0aphvar wavtaract Kai adaviobAvar, THs 
S€ yijs emeredov Kal ouadjs yevonerys, eva Biov Kat 
pilav moditeiay avOpwmwy pakapiwy Kal dpo- 
yvdcouy dmdvrov yeveobar. Ocdroptos bé ono 
Kata TOUS pdyous ava pépos Tproxirua ern TOV pLev 
Kpatety Tov b€ Kparetobar Tay Oediv, adAa dé TpLO- 
xtAva payecbat Kal wodeuetv Kai avadvew Ta Tob 

C érépov tov érepov: téAos 8 amodctrecbat* tov 
"Atdnv, Kai Tods pev avOpwtrovs evdaipovas éce- 
cba pyre tpodys Seopevous unre oKiay Trovobvras: 
Tov O€ Tata pnxavyodpevov Oeov npepeiv Kal ava- 
maveabar ypovov, KdAAws* prev ov ToAdv TH De® 
Goovrep* avOpairr@ Kolwwuevw jeTpLov. 

1 ioSucav (suggested partly by Réttcher) F.C.B.: yarw6er. 
2 dnoAreimecbai] drodcto8ar Markland. 


3 «dddws F.C.B.: Kadds. 


4 doovmep F.C.B.: womep. 





* It is plain that the two sets of gods became intermingled, 
but whether the bad gods got in or the good gods got out 
is not clear from the text. 
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and one the Artificer of Pleasure in what is Honour- 
able. But Areimanius created rivals, as it were, equal 
to these in number. Then Oromazes enlarged him- 
self to thrice his former size, and removed himself as 
far distant from the Sun as the Sun is distant from 
the Earth, and adorned the heavens with stars. One 
star he set there before all others as a guardian and 
watchman, the Dog-star. Twenty-four other gods 
he created and placed in an egg. But those created 
by Areimanius, who were equal in number to the 
others, pierced through the egg and made their way 
inside *; hence evils are now combined with good. 
But a destined time shall come when it is decreed that 
Areimanius, engaged in bringing on pestilence and 
famine, shall by these be utterly annihilated and shall 
disappear ; and then shall the earth become a level 
plain, and there shall be one manner of life and one 
form of government for a blessed people who shall all 
speak one tongue. Theopompus? says that, according 
to the sages, one god is to overpower, and the other 
to be overpowered, each in turn for the space of three 
thousand years, and afterward for another three 
thousand years they shall fight and war, and the one 
shall undo the works of the other, and finally Hades 
shall pass away ; then shall the people be happy, and 
neither shall they need to have food nor shall they 
cast any shadow. And the god, who has contrived to 
bring about all these things, shall then have quiet and 
shall repose for a time,° no long time indeed, but for 
the god as much as would be a moderate time for a 
man to sleep. 


» Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., 'Theopompus, no. 65. 
¢ The meaning of the text is clear enough, but the wording 
of it is uncertain. 
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1 ots Wyttenbach: rods. 
2 veveOdiovs Wyttenbach: yevéoBar ods. 
dmotpéraov Markland: azotpozatov. 


4 pvbodroyovvrwy Bernardakis: pufodroyobvrat. 
5 vopyamas F.C.B. (="Epuies 604 A): yAdirras. 





« The translation is based on an emendation of Wytten- 
bach’s, which makes the words refer to Chaldean astrology 
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Such, then, is the character of the mythology of 
the sages. (48.) The Chaldeans declare that of the 
planets, which they call tutelary gods,* two are 
beneficent, two maleficent, and the other three are 
median and partake of both qualities. The beliefs 
of the Greeks are well known to all; they make 
the good part to belong to Olympian Zeus and the 
abominated part to Hades, and they rehearse a 
legend that Concord is sprung from Aphrodité and 
Ares,” the one of whom is harsh and contentious, 
and the other mild and tutelary. 

Observe also that the philosophers are in agree- 
ment with these ; for Heracleitus © without reserva- 
tion styles War “‘the Father and King and Lord of 
All,” and he says that when Homer? prays that 


Strife may vanish away from the ranks of the gods and of 
mortals, 


he fails to note that he is invoking a curse on the 
origin of all things, since all things originate from 
strife and antagonism; also Heracleitus says that 
the Sun will not transgress his appropriate bounds, 
otherwise the stern-eyed maidens, ministers of 
Justice, will find him out.¢ 

Empedocles* calls the beneficent principle “ friend- 
ship ” or “ friendliness,’ and oftentimes he calls Con- 


(i.e. the planet under which one is born). Cf. Sextus Empiri- 
cus, Adversus Mathematicos, v. 29. 

> That is, from Love and War. 

© Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 88, no. B 53. 

4 [l. xviii. 107, but Plutarch modifies the line to suit his 
context. 

* Cf. Moralia, 6044; Origen, Against Celsus, vi. 42; 
Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 96, no. B 94. 

1 Ibid. p. 232, Empedocles, no. 18; p. 239, no. 17, 1. 19; 
and p. 269, no. 122 (= Moralia, 474 B). 
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1 ade Oepepdmw Bentley: xarcioBat uepom. 
2 +6 isov added by Xylander. 
3 énnAvyafouevos Baxter and one ms.: émaAvytlopevos. 
4 dv Squire: dOev. 
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cord “ sedate of countenance’”’; the worse principle 
he calls “ accursed quarrelling ” and “ blood-stained 
strife.” 

The adherents of Pythagoras ¢ include a variety of 
terms under these categories: under the good they 
set Unity, the Determinate, the Permanent, the 
Straight, the Odd, the Square, the Equal, the Right- 
handed, the Bright ; under the bad they set Duality, 
the Indeterminate, the Moving, the Curved, the 
Even, the Oblong, the Unequal, the Left-handed, the 
Dark, on the supposition that these are the under- 
lying principles of creation. For these, however, 
Anaxagoras postulates Mind and Infinitude, Aris- 
totle® Form and Privation, and Plato, in many 
passages, as though obscuring and veiling his 
opinion, names the one of the opposing principles 
“Identity ’’ and the other “ Difference ”; but in his 
Laws,? when he had grown considerably older, he 
asserts, not in circumlocution or symbolically, but in 
specific words, that the movement of the Universe 
is actuated not by one soul, but perhaps by several, 
and certainly by not less than two, and of these the 
one is beneficent, and the other is opposed to it 
and the artificer of things opposed. Between these 
he leaves a certain third nature, not inanimate 
nor irrational nor without the power to move 
of itself,¢ as some think, but with dependence on 
both those others, and desiring the better always 
and yearning after it and pursuing it, as the succeed- 
ing portion of the treatise will make clear, in the 

* Cf. Moralia, 881 £, and Aristotle, Metaphysics, i. 5 
(986 a 22). 

> Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, i. 9 (990 b). 

© Timaeus, 35.43 cf. Moralia, 441 F. 

@ Plato, Laws, 896 v if. ¢ Of. 374 &, infra. 
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1 kal... del Wyttenbach: de... Kal. 
énixnpov Xylander (émiAnmrov?): énixAntor. 
3 dwpias Baxter: a@ptats. 
= adnviagpol Markland: Gbanopot. 
5 6 Xylander: ad. 6 70] 7yv Markland. 


7 Umepaidnaw] dmexapdqnow Holwerda. 
8 MaveOws 5° Markland: pdvefos. 
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endeavour to reconcile the religious beliefs of the 
Egyptians with this philosophy.* 

49. The fact is that the creation and constitution 
of this world is complex, resulting, as it does, from 
opposing influences, which, however, are not of equal 
strength, but the predominance rests with the better. 
Yet it is impossible for the bad to be completely 
eradicated, since it is innate, in large amount, in the 
body and likewise in the soul of the Universe, and is 
always fighting a hard fight against the better. So 
in the soul Intelligence and Reason, the Ruler and 
Lord of all that is good, is Osiris, and in earth and 
wind and water and the heavens and stars that which 
is ordered, established, and healthy, as evidenced by 
seasons, pene; and cycles of revolution, is the 
efllux of Osiris ° and his reflected i image. But ‘Typhon 
is that part of the soul which is impressionable, im- 
pulsive, irrational and truculent, and of the bodily part 
the destructible, diseased and disorderly as evidenced 
by abnormalseasons and temperatures, and by obscura- 
tions of the sun and disappearances of the moon,° 
outbursts, as it were, and unruly actions on the part 
of Typhon. And the name “Seth,” 4? by which they 
call Typhon, denotes this ; it means ‘‘ the overmaster- 
ing” and “ overpowering,” ¢ and it means in very many 
instances “ turning back,”’/ and again “ overpassing.”’ 
Some say that one of the companions of Typhon was 
Bebon,? but Manetho says that Bebon was still 
another name by which Typhon was called. The 
name signifies “ restraint” or “ hindrance,” as much as 

° Cf. 372 » and 377 a, infra. 
> See the note on 365 3, supra. ¢ Cf. 368 F, supra. 
@ Cf. 367 v, supra, and 376 a, infra. 
* So also in the Boyan papyri. 
t Cf. 376 8, infra. 9 Cf. 376 a, infra. 
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(371) 7 kadhuow, Ws Tots mpdypacw 68 BadéLovor Kal 
mpos & xpr pepopevois ig ical Tis TOD To- 
ddvos Surdpews. (50.) 6 10 Kal TOV prev Tyecpow 
Sqr dmrovepovaw av’t@ 7d apalgoratov, dvov- 
Tav es dypiov To. OnpwwSdorara, KpokddetAov Kal 
Tov ToTapov Umrov. 

Tlept péev otv' tod dvov mpodedyAdKapev, ev 
‘Eppod moAet O€ a vdavos dya\pa dexvovow immov 
ToTapov eb od BeBnev tepa€ oder Haxopevos, TO 

D pev tam Tov Tupava deucvuvres, To 8 i€pake 
Svvapuy Kal Sexy, nv Bra KTWILEVOS 6 Tugesy ToX - 
Adres ovK avvera TaparTdopevos imo THs Kakias 
Kal Taparriy. bud Kat Ovovres €Bdoun rod Tupi 
pnves, av Kadodow apis “lowdos ex Dowikns, 
emumAdrrovet Tois momavois immov Tor duvov dede- 
pevov. ev 8 "Amddwvos monet vevopiopevov éort 
KpokodetAou payelv mavros €kaorTov" MEpe oe pa 
Onpevoavres daous ay dvvwvrat Kat Kreivavres 
amavrikpd Tov tepod mpoBaAdAovar: Kal Aéyovow ws 
6 Tudwy tov *Qpov amédpa xpoxddeidos yevouevos, 

E mavra kat C@a Kai duta kai mafy ta gadda Kai 
BraBepa Tuddvos épya Kal pépn Kal® Kwypata 
TOLOULEVOL. 

51. Tov & “Oorpy ab madw oP badya kat oKn- 
TT pw ypapovow, av To pev THY mpdvoray éu- 
faivet,* Td d€ a Svvapuv, ws “Ownpos tov dpxovra 


* pev ody. Markland: pep. 
® dvverat Strijd; dvieras Markland: dudrat. 
3 Not in the ass, but in the Aldine ed. 
4 eudaive F.C.B. et al.: eudaiver. 





@ Supra, 362 F. 
> 'The text and significance of this passage are none too 
clear. 
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to say that, when things are going along in a proper 
way and making rapid progress towards the right 
end, the power of Typhon obstructs them. (50.) For 
this reason they assign to him the most stupid of the 
domesticated animals, the ass, and of the wild animals, 
the most savage, the crocodile and the hippopotamus. 

In regard to the ass we have already? offered some 
explanation. At Hermopolis they point out a statue 
of Typhon in the form of an hippopotamus, on whose 
back is poised a hawk fighting with aserpent. By the 
hippopotamus they mean to indicate Typhon, and by 
the hawk a power and rule, which Typhon strives to 
win by force, oftentimes without success, being con- 
fused by his wickedness and creating confusion.” For 
this reason, when they offer sacrifice on the seventh 
day of the month Tybi, which they call the “ Coming 
of Isis from Phoenicia,” they imprint on their sacred 
cakes the image of an hippopotamus tied fast. In 
the town of Apollonopolis it is an established custom 
for every person without exception to eat of a croco- 
dile °; and on one day they hunt as many as they 
can and, after killing them, cast them down directly 
opposite the temple. And they relate that Typhon 
escaped Horus by turning into a crocodile, and they 
would make out that all animals and plants and inci- 
dents that are bad and harmful are the deeds and 
parts and movements of Typhon. 

51. Then again, they depict Osiris by means of an 
eye and a sceptre,? the one of which indicates fore- 
thought and the other power, much as Homer ® in 


¢ Cf. Herodotus, ii. 69; Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 
x. 213 Strabo, xvii. 1. 47 (p. 817). 

4 Cf. 354 F, supra. 

¢ Homer, Iliad, viii. 22. 
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Kal Baordevovra mavrov * Liv’ Umarov Kat pn 
orwpa Kader, couxe TO peev bmaTw TO Kparos 
avrod, TH d€ pHorwp. THY <dBovNav Kat Thy 
ppovnow onpatveuw. ypapovar Kal tépake tov Beov 
Totrov tmroAAdKis: evtovia yap ditews tmepBarAet 
Kal mrjncews o€UryTL, Kal SioiKeiy atbrov édayiory} 
Tpoph meépune. Adyerau d€ Kai vexpdv aragwv 
Oupace vay dmepireTojuevos emiBarrew* | 6rav be 


_ muopevos® emt Tov ToTapoV Karaipn, TO mTEpov 


372 


iornow dpOdv- mov dé KXiver totro madw: @ 
dnAds €ort ceowopevos Kal Svamehevyes Tov KpoKo- 
devlov: ay yap dpracbh, ever TO mTEpov worrep 
€oTn memos. 
A A 3 if zi ne 

Tlavrayod S5€ Kal avOpwndpoppov Ovipidos 
dyahwa deuxvdovow, efopbrdlov T@ aldoiw dia Td 
yovuysov Kal TO Tpopyov. durex ov de proyociBei 
oréANovouw* adtod Tas elxovas, WPvov opa* Tis 
Tayabod Suvduews ws opardy ovcias vont as Tyou- 
prevot. 610 Kal Katadpoveiv dguov éo7e TOV Thy 
HAtov odaipay Tuddui mpooveudsvtwy, @ Aapitpov 

? A > A , ? A , 3QO\ i 7 A 
ovdev OVOE GwTHpLOY OVdSE Takis OVSE yeveots OVOE 

wv / 
Kivnois pérpov €xovca Kat Adyov, adda TavavTia 
, “3 +) ¥ @6 6 A AG A rs 

mpoonker Kal adypov, @ pleiper moAXAa THY Cadwv 

‘ / .] ¢ é a ww > iy 
kal BAacravevrwr, odx yAtov Geréov epyov, adda 
Tov ev yh Kal dépe wn Kal’ wpar Kepavvupevwy 

L 5 Aaxiorn Bernardakis : eAdytora TH. 

* Gppact] owpac Xylander. 
® mdpevos Bernardakis: zovpevos. 
4 aumexovn . . . oréAAovow Baxter: dumexdvn 8¢ droyoedys 


o7€AXovoa. 5 odpa] oppa Markland. 
§ @ F.C.B.; és Baxter: ols. 


* Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animalium, ii. 42, and Por- 
phyry, De Abstinentia, iv. 9. > Ibid. x. 24. 
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calling the Lord and King of all “ Zeus supreme and 
counsellor” appears by “‘supreme’”’ tosignify his prowess 
and by “counsellor” his careful planning and thought- 
fulness. They also often depict this god by means of 
a hawk ; for this bird is surpassing in the keenness of 
its vision and the swiftness of its flight, and is wont 
to support itself with the minimum amount of food. 
It is said also in flying over the earth to cast dust 
upon the eyes of unburied dead’; and whenever it 
settles down beside the river to drink it raises its 
feather upright, and after it has drunk it lets this 
sink down again, by which it is plain that the bird 
is safe and has escaped the crocodile,? for if it be 
seized, the feather remains fixed upright as it was 
at the beginning. 

Everywhere they point out statues of Osiris in 
human form of the ithyphallic type, on account of 
his creative and fostering power ©; and they clothe 
his statues in a flame-coloured garment, since they 
regard the body of the Sun as a visible manifestation 
of the perceptible substance of the power for good.? 
Therefore it is only right and fair to contemn those 
who assign the orb of the Sun to Typhon,’ to whom 
there attaches nothing bright or of aconserving nature, 
no order nor generation nor movement possessed 
of moderation or reason, but everything the re- 
verse ; moreover, the drought,’ by which he destroys 
many of the living creatures and growing plants, is 
not to be set down as the work of the Sun, but rather 
as due to the fact that the winds and waters in the 
earth and the air are not seasonably tempered when 


° Of. 365 B, supra. 
4 Cf. 393 p and 477 c, infra. 
¢ Cf. 372 x, infra. 1 Cf. 367 v, supra. 
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(372) mevpdreov Kat wd7wv, érav THs araKkrov Kat 
dopiarov Suvduews apy? mAnwpeAjoaca KaTa- 
aBéon tas avafupudoes. 

B52. *Ev 8€ tots tepots dpuvois Tod ’Oaipidos ava- 
Kadodvrat Tov ev Tais ayKdAais KpuTTopevov Tob 
€ , \ ~ va oe. \ A e 
HAtov, Kal TH Tprakdds tod “Emi pnves €op- 
ralovow opbadyay “OQpov yereb\ov, ore oedayn 
kal Atos emt pds ed0cias yeyovacw, ws od povov 
Thv cednvnv adda Kal Tov HAtov dupa Tob “Qpov 
kat das iyyovpevor. 

TH dé dyddn pBivovros Tob Pawdt Baxrnptas 
Alou yeveOdov" dyovot pera powormpuny ton- 
Hepiav, eupaivovres olov Umepetoparos deiobar Kat 
pwoews, TH Te Oepuw yryvopevov Kal? 7@ dwt 
i aA , i! Uy > ane ~ ld 

C evded, KAwopevov Kai rAdyiov ad’ judy Pepopevov. 

"Eze d€ tiv Body bro tpomas yeysepwas éemrdkis 
Tept Tov vaov mepipepovar Tod ‘HAtov*: Kai Kadetrat 
lnrnots "Ocipidos 7 mepidpoy.y, TO Vdwp xeypdvos 
ths Qcod mobovons: rooavtdkis S€ mepiiaor,* drt 
THY amO TpoTm@y xeepwdv emit tpoTas Oepwas 

7 5 f , \ , s \ q 
mapodov’ €Bdduw junvi suptepaiver. Adyerar dé Kal 
Bicar 7H Atw Terpdde pnvos iorapevov TavTwv 

= oy em e f) a? t 
mpatos “Qpos 6 “Ioidos, ws ev Tots emuypapopevots 
DevebAtous “Qpov yéeypamrat. 

Kai pay Tpepas éxdorns TpLY@s embupidor TO 

D 7Atw, pyrivny pev do Tas avatodas, opupvay Se 
pecoupavoiv7., TO dé KaAovpevov Kddt rept Svopuds’ 

1 veveAov Bentley: yeveabar dv. 

kai Petavius: evdea xal. 

2 In the mss. rod “HXov follows wepiSpouy and not zepr- 
¢épover; transposed by Pinder. 


4 repuiace Wyttenbach: zepieot. 
5 mapodov] mepiodov Markland. 
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the principle of the disorderly and unlimited power 
gets out of hand and quenches the exhalations.* 

52. In the sacred hymns of Osiris they call upon 
him who is hidden in the arms of the Sun; and on 
the thirtieth of the month Epiphi they celebrate the 
birthday of the Eyes of Horus, at the time when the 
Moon and the Sun are in a perfectly straight line, 
since they regard not only the Moon but also the Sun 
as the eye and light of Horus. 

On the 8th of the waning of the month Phaophi 
they conduct the birthday of the Staff of the Sun 
following upon the autumnal equinox, and by this 
they declare, as it were, that he is in need of support 
and strength, since he becomes lacking in warmth and 
light, and undergoes decline, and is carried away from 
us to one side. 

Moreover, at the time of the winter solstice they 
lead the cow seven times around the temple of the 
Sun and this cireumambulation is called the Seeking 
for Osiris, since the Goddess in the winter-time yearns 
for water ; so many times do they go around, because 
in the seventh month the Sun completes the transition 
from the winter solstice to the summer solstice. It is 
said also that Horus, the son of Isis, offered sacrifice to 
the Sun first of all on the fourth day of the month, as 
is written in the records entitled the Birthdays of 
Horus. 

Every day they make a triple offering of incense to 
the Sun, an offering of resin at sunrise, of myrrh at 
midday, and of the so-called cypht at sunset; the 


9 Cf. 369 a, supra. 
ede 
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(372) dv éxaorev év exer Adyov, vaTepov adnyyjoopar. 
Tov 8 HAvov maou TovTOLs mpooTpEeTecbat' Kat Hepa- 
mevew olovrar. Kal Ti det moAAa ToLatra ovvayew; 
etal yap ot tov “Oouwpw avrikpus TAov eivar Kal 
ovopalecbat ceiprov bp’ “EXAjvwr A€yorrtes, ef Kal 
map Alyurriow 1 mpocbeats® Tob adpOpov trovvoya 
memounkey appryvoeiabar, THY 8 *Tow odx érépav 
Tis oedyvns dmogaivovres: dbev® Kai Tav ayad- 
pdrov adris Ta pev Kepacgopa TOU pnvoesobs 
yeyovevar pyrnpata, tots dé peAavoordAos ep- 
gatveobar' ras Kpvipeis Kal Tovs TepioKLiacpovs ev 
ois duiKer toPotca tov nALov. did Kal mpds Ta 

E epwrika thy oeAnvnv émucadobvrat, Kal Thy "Tow 
Evdogds ojo BpaBevew TO epwrekd. Kal ToUTols 
poe dpwoyemus® Tob mlavod pereort, tov 6€ 
Tuddva rovovvrwy tov nAwov odd’ aKovewv d&tov. 

"AM nets atOis Tov otxelov dvahdBos ev Aoyov. 

tpets ob Ois prev Ady 

(53.) y yap "Tots eort peev TO THS ddcews OnAv, 
Kat SexTuKov amdons yeverews, abo Tey Kal 
mavoexys wo Tob IAarwvos, tro b€ Tay moAAGy 
pupicdvupos KékAnrat, dua TO mdoas bod Tov Adyou 
TPETTOLLEVN poppas d€éxeobau Kal idéas. exer 8¢ 
ovpputo épwra Tod mpdésrou Kat Kupwwordrov 
TavTwr, 0 Taya0® Travtov cot. KaKeivo Tobe? Kal 
F dwwxKeu: rHv 8 ex Too KaKxod devyer kai Siwbetras 


1 apootperecbar Madvig: mporpemecbat. 
2 apoobeats F.C.B.: apdbeas. 3 60ev Markland: é. 
4 eudaivecbar Markland: ¢udatvova. 
5 guwoyénws Markland: dAdws yé zws. 





* Cf. 383 a-end, infra. 

> An attempt to connect “Oops and 6 Xipios? Cf. 
Diodorus, i. 11. 3-4. 
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reason which underlies each one of these offerings I 
will describe later.* They think that by means of all 
these they supplicate and serve the Sun. Yet, what 
need is there to collect many such things ?_ There are 
some who without reservation assert that Osiris is the 
Sun and is called the Dog-star (Sirius) by the Greeks? 
even if among the Egyptians the addition of the 
article has created some ambiguity in regard to the 
name; and there are those who declare that Isis is 
none other than the Moon ; for this reason it is said 
that the statues of Isis that bear horns are imitations 
of the crescent moon, and in her dark garments are 
shown the concealments and the obscurations in which 
she in her yearning pursues the Sun. For this reason 
also they call upon the Moon in love affairs, and 
Eudoxus asserts that Isis is a deity who presides over 
love affairs. ‘These people may lay claim to a certain 
plausibility, but no one should listen for a moment to 
those who make Typhon to be the Sun. 

But let us now take up again the proper subject 
of our discussion. (53.) Isis is, in fact, the female 
principle of Nature, and is receptive of every form 
of generation, in accord with which she is called by 
Plato the gentle nurse and the all-receptive, and 
by most people has been called by countless names, 
since, because of the force of Reason, she turns 
herself to this thing or that and is receptive of all 
manner of shapes and forms. She has an innate 
love for the first and most dominant of all things, 
which is identical with the good, and this she yearns 
for and pursues ; but the portion which comes from 
evil she tries to avoid and to reject, for she serves 


¢ Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 49a and 51a; also Moralia, 
1014 p, 1015 p, and 1023 a. 
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poipay, dyupoiv bev ovoa xeépa Kat van, pérrovea 8 
det mpos 70 BéXrvov €& eavrijs kal Tapexovca yervay 
excetven" kal Karaomeipew ets éavrny dmroppods* Kal 
OpmovoTyntas, ais xalper Kal yéynBe Kvickomevn Kat 
bromumAapevn TOV yevéoewv. eikwy yap éeoTw 
ovoias év vAn yéveats Kal pipnua tod ovtos TO 
if 

peyvoprevov. 

54. “OBev odK - amd tpdzov pvbodoyodo. thy 
’OotpiSos yuynv didcov civ kal dpbaprov, TO d€ 
cpa mo\AdKts Svacway Kal dpavilew tov T updva, 
tv 8 “low mraveopevny kat Cnreiv® ral ovy- 
apporre maAw. +o yap ov Kal vorrov Kal 
ayabov dbopds Kai petaBoAfs Kpeirrév eorw: as* 
8’ am atrob 76 aicOnrov Kai cwpariKov eikovas 
expatterat, Kal Adyous Kal €ldyn Kal dpotoTnTras 
avaAapBaver, kabdrep ev Knp@ odpayides ovK det 
Stapevovow, adAAa KatadapBaver TO ataKxrov adres 
Kal Tapaxa@des evravla Tis dvw xapas _Grrehn ia 
pévov Kat _baxdpevov mpos Tov “Qpov, év 7 “lous 
elkdva tod voytod Kéapov aioOnrov ovra, yevvd. 
810 Kat dieny pedyew A€yerat vobcias b70 Tuddvos, 
ws ovK wv Kabapds ovd’ ciAKpwijs olos 6 TaTHp, 
Adyos atros Kal” éavrov duryns Kal amabns, adda 
vevollevpevos TH UAn dia TO CwpaTiKoV. TEpLyiy- 
verau d€ Kal wuKG,® Tod ‘Epyob, touréor. tod Adyov, 
paptupotvtos Kal SevxvdovTos OTL mpos TO vonTOV 
% dvow peracynpatilouevyn Tov Kéopov dmobibw- 


1 éxetvw Baxter: éxetvo. 
o dmroppods the more common form: dzoppotas. 
kat oyreiv] avalnrety Markland. 
4 ds Wyttenbach : Twas. 
5 meprylverat S¢ Kal wea Nylander: mepeyivovrar S€ Kai vixat. 
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them both as a place and means of growth, but in- 
clines always towards the better and offers to it 
opportunity to create from her and to impregnate her 
with effluxes and likenesses in which she rejoices and 
is glad that she is made pregnant and teeming with 
these creations. For creation is the image of being in 
matter, and the thing created is a picture of reality. 
54. It is not, therefore, out of keeping that they 
have a legend that the soul of Osiris is everlasting and 
imperishable, but. that his body Typhon oftentimes 
dismembers and causes to disappear, and that Isis 
wanders hither and yon in her search for it, and fits 
it together again®; for that which really is and is 
perceptible and good is superior to destruction and 
change. The images from it with which the sensible 
and corporeal is impressed, and the relations, forms, 
and likenesses which this takes upon itself, like im- 
pressions of seals in wax, are not permanently lasting, 
but disorder and disturbance overtakes them, being 
driven hither from the upper reaches, and fighting 
against Horus,’ whom Isis brings forth, beholden of 
all, as the image of the perceptible world. Therefore 
it is said that he is brought to trial by Typhon on 
the charge of illegitimacy, as not being pure nor un- 
contaminated like his father, reason unalloyed and 
unaffected of itself, but contaminated in his substance 
because of the corporeal element. He prevails, 
however, and wins the case when Hermes,? that is to 
say Reason, testifies and points out that Nature, by 
undergoing changes of form with reference to the 
perceptible, duly brings about the creation of the world. 
* Cf. 358 a, supra. > Cf. 358 p, supra. 
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ow. 7 pev ydp, ere Tov Gedy ev yaotpt tis “Peas 
” 2 0 AY 59) , oy L 
ovrwr, e& “lowes Kat "Ocipidos yevouevy* yéeveots 
> , bie ‘ ‘ i* al s 
AmoAAwvos aivirrerar To mpiv éexpavy yeveoba 
TOvdE TOV KOGpLOV Kal ouvreAccOivat T® hoy” Thy 
dhyy, picer eAeyxoperny am avris® dredyj THY 
mparny yeveow efeveynety. Sed Kai pace Tov Beov 
€xetvov avamnpov bm0 GKOTW yeveobat, Kal Tmpeapu- 
tepov “Qpov kadofow- od yap Fv Kdopos, aA 
Ld / ‘A la vA , 
elowAdv tt Kat Kéopou ddvracua péAAovTos. 

€ 74 Rid > , a € s ‘ 

55. ‘O 8 *Opos odros abrés eorw wptopevos Kai 

téXetos, ovK avnpnkws tov Tuddva mavtdmaow, 
adAAd TO SpacTypiov Kal icxupov attod mapypy- 
pévos. dev ev Korré TO dyaApa tod “Opov 
Acyovow év TH érépa yewpt Tuddvos atdota kat- 
éxew: Kal Tov “Epunv pvdodAcyotow e&edovra Tob 
T fupdavos TO. vedpa xopdais xpijcacbat, duddoKovtes 
ws TO Tay 6 Adyos Svappooapevos ovppwvov ef 
aovpduvev pepdv eroinse, kat tHv POapriKyVY ovK 
ay 2))? 2 0 4 a e gees, 
dmwrecev GAN’ averijpwoe Svvaynw. bev éxetvy 
pev doberns Kat ddpavns evraifa Mees Kal 
mpoomAcKopevn Tots mabyrixots Kab petaPor Kots 
jeepect,” cevopay poev ev YA, Kai Tpopwv, avdxuav 
eo ev" dépe kal TVEULaTEY drome, abtOis dé mpy- 
oTHpwy Kal Kepavy@v Snytoupyos €oTt. Papparrec 
Sé Kal Aomois vdaTa Kal mvedpaTta, Kal péxpt 
aeAjvns avatpexer Kat dvaxattile. ovyyéovea’ Kal 

, , A a € ve 
peAaivovoa moAAdKis To Aaprpov, ws Alydmriot 


1 yevouevn] Aeyouéevn Hartman. 
2 +@ Aoyw Markland: zoo Adyou. 
3 da’ adrfs F.C.B.; eg? ads Markland: én’ adriy. 
4 dvenjnpwoe Baxter: dvenAjnpwoe. 
5 uépeot Squire: peAcat. 
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The birth of Apollo from Isis and Osiris, while these 
gods were still in the womb of Rhea, has the alle- 
gorical meaning that before this world was made vis- 
ible and its rough material was completely formed by 
Reason, it was put to the test by Nature and brought 
forth of itself the first creation imperfect. This is the 
reason why they say that this god was born in the 
darkness a cripple, and they call him the elder Horus @; 
for there was then no world, but only an image and 
outline of a world to be. 

55. But this Horus is himself perfected and com- 
plete ; but he has not done away completely with 
Typhon, but has taken away his activity and strength. 
Hence they say that at Kopto the statue of Horus 
holds in one hand the privy members of Typhon, and 
they relate a legend that Hermes cut out the sinews 
of Typhon, and used them as strings for his lyre, 
thereby instructing us that Reason adjusts the 
Universe and creates concord out of discordant 
elements, and that it does not destroy but only 
cripples the destructive force. Hence this is weak 
and inactive here, and combines with the susceptible 
and changeable elements and attaches itself to them, 
becoming the artificer of quakes and tremblings in 
the earth, and of droughts and tempestuous winds 
in the air, and of lightning-flashes and thunderbolts. 
Moreover, it taints waters and winds with pestilence, 
and it runs forth wanton even as far as the moon, 
oftentimes confounding and darkening the moon’s 
brightness ; according to the belief and account of 


@ Cf. 356 a, supra. 





6 § ev Xylander: xai ev. 
7 guvyxéovea Baxter: avvéxovea. 
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vopitovar Kat A€yovow, Ort rod “Qpov vov pev 
eratate, viv & efehaw karémuey 6 Tudav tov 
odbarusv, clra TH jAiw mddw arrdédwKer TAnyHV 
pev aiverrdpevor THY KaTa pyva pelwow Tijs_oe- 
Anns, mypwow be THY exAceup, 7) qv 6 HAs iarau 
Siapuyovan” THY okay Tis vis edOds dvriAdprov. 

56. “H 6€ Kpeitrwy Kat Gecordpa das ek Tpidv 
€o7Tl, TOU vonTod Kat THs VAs Kal Tod é€k TovTwY, 
dv Kodopov “EAAnves ovoudlovow. 6 ev ovv 
lIAdrwv 1d perv vontov Kat id€av Kai Ttapddevrypa 
Kal maTépa, ay 8” tAnv al pnTEpe. Kat TeOnvyy 
eSpav TE Kal xwpav yevécews, TO 8 &€ audotv 
éxyovov* Kat yeveow dvopdlew etwOev. 

Aiyurtious 8’ av tis eikdoce THY Tplywvwy TO 
KdAdorov Tiydv® wadiota tovTw THY ToD TavTOs 
pvaw opowodvras, ws* kat TAdreov ev 7H TloAcrela 
Soxet TOUT@ mpooxexphobae TO YapLTpAvov didypapypa 
ouvrdrrey. exet Oe exeivo TO. Tpiywvov Tpicdy Ty 
mpos opfiay Kal rettdpwv tHv Baow Kal mévTe 
Thy dmoretvovcay toov Tais ameptexovoats Suvapevyy. 
eiKaoTEoV obV Thy pev mpos opbas® dppevr, my be 
Baow Onreig, Ty a dmoretvoucay dyupoty € eyyove, 
Kat Tov pev “Oowpw ws apxiy, thv 8 “low ws 
modoxyy, tov 8° *“Opov ws dmoré\copa. Ta pev 
yap tpla patos mepir7os €or. Kal TéAewos* Ta 
dé Térrapa TeTpdywvos aad meupas dpriov Tijs 
duddos: 7a bé wevre TH pev TH Tatpl mH S€ TH 


1 Scadvyovon Bentley: Siadvyovons. 
2 éxyovov Emperius: éyyovor. 
3 spa added by Michael and F.C.B. 
4 &s Markland: 3. 
5 6p0ds] épOtav Reiske. 
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the Egyptians, Typhon at one time smites the eye 
of Horus, and at another time snatches it out and 
swallows it, and then later gives it back again to the 
Sun. By the smiting, they refer allegorically to the 
monthly waning of the moon, and by the crippling, to 
its eclipse,? which the Sun heals by shining straight 
upon it as soon as it has escaped the shadow of the 
earth. 

56. The better and more divine nature consists of 
three parts: the conceptual, the material, and that 
which is formed from these, which the Greeks call the 
world. Plato® is wont to give to the conceptual the 
name of idea, example, or father, and to the material 
the name of mother or nurse, or seat and place of 
generation, and to that which results from both the 
name of offspring or generation. 

One might conjecture that the Egyptians hold in 
high honour the most beautiful of the triangles,° since 
they liken the nature of the Universe most closely to 
it, as Plato in the Republic 4 seems to have made use of 
it in formulating his figure of marriage. This triangle 
has its upright of three units, its base of four, and its 
hypotenuse of five, whose power is equal to that of 
the other twosides.¢ The upright, therefore, may be 
likened to the male, the base to the female, and the 
hypotenuse to the child of both, and so Osiris may be 
regarded as the origin, Isis as the recipient, and Horus 
as perfected result. Three is the first perfect odd 
number: four is a square whose side is the even 
number two; but five is in some ways like to its 
father, and in some ways like to its mother, being 


2 Cf. 368 F, supra. > Plato, Timaeus, 50 c-». 
© Cf. 393 p, infra. 4 Plato, Republic, 546 B-c. 
& Cf. 429 x, infra. 
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{ 374) pnzpi mMpooéouxev, eK Tpiddos ovyKetpeva Kat dud- 
dos. Kat Ta TavTA THY TéeVTE Yeyove Tapwvupa, 
Kal TO dpbunoacbas mepmdoarba A€yovow. 
trove 5é TeTpaycovov 7 mevTas ab éavTis, doov 

B Tov yeappdrev Tap Atyurriots To mAnOds eort, 
Kal Oowy evauTay éln xpovov 6 “Ams. 

Tov" per obv *Qpov etwOac. Kat Mu? mpoo- 
ayopevew, Omep eoriv Opepevov- aicbyrov yap Kal 
Opatov 6 KdopLos. y e *Tous €oTw OTe Kat Movd 
Kal madw “Adupe_ Kat MeOvep mpooayopeverau' 
onpaivovor dé TQ pev Tpit TOV /Ovopdron 
untépa: T@ 8é Seurépw olkov “Qpov Kdopiov, os 
kai IlAarwr ywpav yevéoews Kal deEapevry: To bé 
tpitov ovvlerov eotw €x Te To mAHpovs Kal Tob 
airiov': mAjpyns yap éotw y UAn Tob Koopov Kal TO 
dyaIG Kai kabap@ Kal Kexoopnuevw ovveotw. 

C 57. Adéeve 8 Gv tows Kat “Hotodos ta mpadra 
Tavra® xaos Kal yhv Kal TapTapoy Kal épwra Trot 
ovx érépas AapBavew dpyas, ada. Tavras,® i’ oy) 
TOV dvopdrey le pev “lows 7o THs yis, 7 oe 
"Ooiprd. TO Tod épwros, TO be Tuddv ro Tod 
TapTdpov peradapBavovrés Tos dmobiBopev" TO 
yap xdos Soxet ywpav Twa Kal TOmOY TOD TavTOS 
vroTiGecbOar. 

IIpooxaretrar 5é Kai tov WAdrwvos éuwoyerws 
TH mpdypara pobov, dv Luoxparys ev Luprrootw 
mept THs Tob "Epwros yevéoews bunAGe, THY Meviay 
Ney Téxvwv Seopnevyy tH Ildpw Kxabevdovre 


6 "Ams. rov Xylander, confirmed by one Ms.: 6 amo7ov 
ae MSS. 
2 xat Miv Pinder and one ms.: Katpw. 
3 mpocayopeverar Basel ed. of 1542: mpocayopevovat. 
4 atziov] ayafos Markland; apriov Reiske (ayiov 2). 
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made up of three and two.* And panta (all) is a 
derivative of pente (five), and they speak of counting 
as ““ numbering by fives.” Five makes a square of 
itself, as many as the letters of the Egyptian alphabet, 
and as many as the years of the life of the Apis. 

Horus they are wont to call also Min, which means 
“seen”; for the world is something perceptible and 
visible, and Isis is sometimes called Muth, and again 
Athyrior Methyer. By the first of these names they 
signify ‘‘ mother,” by the second the mundane house 
of Horus, the place and receptacle of generation, as 
Plato ° has it, and the third is compounded of “ full” 
and “ cause’; for the material of the world is full, 
and is associated with the good and pure and orderly. 

‘57. It might appear that Hesiod,? in making the 
very first things of all to be Chaos and Earth and 
Tartarus and Love, did not accept any other origins 
but only these, if we transfer the names somewhat 
and assign to Isis the name of Earth and to Osiris the 
name of Love and to Typhon the name of Tartarus ; 
for the poet seems to place Chaos at the bottom as 
a sort of region that serves as a resting-place for the 
Universe. 

This subject seems in some wise to call up the myth 
of Plato, which Socrates in the Symposium® gives at 
some length in regard to the birth of Love, saying 
that Poverty, wishing for children, insinuated herself 

* Cf. Moralia, 264 a, and Rose, Plutarch’s Roman Ques- 
tions, p. 170. 

> Cf. 387 © and 429 p-r, infra. 

et Timaeus, 52 p-53 a. Cf. also Moralia, 882 c and 
1023 a. 


‘ 





4 Theogony, 116-122. ¢ Plato, Symposium, 203 s. 
5 advta] navrwy Baxter, 8 ravras] tas abras Halm. 
7 & F.C.B.; etye Xylander: ye. 8 ws Reiske: ds. 
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(374) mrapaxdOivar, kal Kujjoacay e€ abtod texeiv TOV 
D"Epwra, puoe poeuxrov" ovra kal mavrobardv, are 
87) TaTpos pev dyabod Kat oogod Kal nmaow avr 
dpkous, pyntpos 3° dpinxdvov Kal dzrdpou Kat be 
évOetay det yAtxowevns érépov kal mept Erepov 
Aurapovons yeyevnpevov. é yap Ildpos ovx Erepds 
éore rob mpwrov €patod Kal efetod Kal TeA€Elov Kal 
adrdpxous: Tleviay de ay Dagy mpoceimev, evded 
pev odcav adriy Kal? éavtiv Tot ayabod, mAnpov- 
pevnv 8 bn avtod Kat mobotcay det Kat pretaAap- 
Bdvovoav. o 8€ yevouevos éx To’TwY KOopos Kal 
*Qpos ovK aidios 00d’ amabns od’ adfaptos, add’ 
E devyerys Ov pnyavarat tats TOv mabey petraBodais 
Kal mepidodots ael veos Kal pndemoTe POapnadopevos 
Stapeverv. 

58. Xpnoréov S€ tois pvOois ody ws Adyous 
mdpmav ovaw, adda To mpdagopov exdaTov TO Kata? 
THY opo.oTntTa AapBavovras. drav ody BAny A€éyw- 
pev, od det mpos eviwy diroaddwv Sd~as amogepo- 
pévous disvydv Tu cpa Kal dmowv apyov Te Kal 
dmpaxtov e€ éavtod Siavociobar- Kal yap €Aatov 
ony pvpov Kadodpev, xpuody dydhuaros, ovK OvTa 
maoys Epynpa moudTnTos* : avray TE Ty puxny Kai 

F THY dudvowav Tob avOpesmrou as vAny é emornpns Kal 
dperiis TO Adyep Koopeiv Kai pudpilew TapeXopev 
TOV TE voor evioe ToTov eto@v® amepyvavTo Kal TAY 
vontav olov éexpayetov. 


1 pweurov Xylander : paxpov. 
2 épatob Markland : €paoTod. 
g 73 xara] Kata W) yttenbach. 
“ moudrqros Xylander: dpordryros. 
5 etddv} (Sedv Squire. 
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beside Plenty while he was asleep, and having become 
pregnant by him, gave birth to Love, who is of a mixed 
and utterly variable nature, inasmuch as he is the son 
of a father who is good and wise and self-sufficient in 
all things, but of a mother who is helpless and without 
means and because of want always clinging close to 
another and always importunate over another. For 
Plenty is none other than the first beloved and de- 
sired, the perfect and self-sufficient ; and Plato calls 
raw material Poverty, utterly lacking of herself in 
the Good, but being filled from him and always 
yearning for him and sharing with him. The World, 
or Horus,* which is born of these, is not eternal nor 
unaffected nor imperishable, but, being ever reborn, 
contrives to remain always young and never subject 
to destruction in the changes and cycles of events. 

58. We must not treat legend as if it were history 
at all, but we should adopt that which is appropriate 
in each legend in accordance with its verisimilitude. 
Whenever, therefore, we speak of material we must 
not be swept away to the opinions of some philo- 
sophers,’ and conceive of an inanimate and indiffer- 
entiated body, which is of itself inert and inactive. 
The fact is that we call oil the material of perfume 
and gold the material of a statue, and these are not 
destitute of all differentiation. We provide the very 
soul and thought of Man as the basic material of 
understanding and virtue for Reason to adorn and to 
harmonize, and some have declared the Mind to be 
a place for the assembling of forms and for the im- 
pression of concepts, as it were.° 


® Cf. 373 v, supra. 
> Cf. 370 F, supra, and Diogenes Laertius, vii. 134. 
¢ Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, iii. 4 (429 a 27). 
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“Eviot be Kal TO oméppa THS yuvarKos od Sdvapy 
odd’ dpxny, oAny b€ Kal Tpodny yevéoews elvau 
doéalovow. adv exouevous xp} Kat Thy Oeov Tavrnv 
ottw Sdiavoctobar Tob mowrov feos peradayyavov- 
cay del Kal ouvotoavy epwrt THY mept eKetvov 
ayabav teat Kaddv, ovx dmevave av aan’ comep 
dvdpa vojLuLov Kai Mama epav av Suxaiws ouvy 
kat yuvaika xpnoriy éxovoay av8pa Kal ovvodoay 
Opws Tobeiv A€yoper, OUTWS dE yAryomevny eketvou 
Kal mept éxetvov Aumapodcav* Kal avamysmrapevynv 
Tots Kupiwrdtots pepecw Kal Kalapwrarors: 
(59.) éaouv 8’ 6 Tudwy mapeuminrer tev eoxatwr 
amtouevos, evtab0a Soxotcav émoxv0pwrdalew Kai 
mevbeiv Aeyouernv Kai Aciipav’ drra Kal omapdy- 
pata Tob ’Ooipidos avalntetv Kai oroXilew, tro- 
Sexopevay Ta pOcipopeva Kat dmoxpumrovaay, 
dvrep® avadaiver maAw Ta yryvomeva Kal avinow 
e€ éavris. coal " 

Oi pev yap ev obpave Kat dorpots Adyou Kai cidy 
Kal amoppoat Tod Aeod pévovar, Ta S€ Tois mabn- 
TiKols Sveomrappeva, vA kat Oadarry Kat dutots Kal 
Cobous, Stadvopeva’ Kat pbepopeva Kau farropeva., 
ToAAdKus® adbus exAdumer Kat dvadatverac Tals yeve- 
cco. 616 Tov Tuddva rH Népbvi cvvoixeiv pnow 
A ~ a 2” , 4 A 
6 Hb80s, Tov 6 Oorpw Kpuga ovyyevéobat. TO 
yap éoxara, péepn THs vAns, & NédOvv Kal Tedeurny 
Kadotow, 4 POaptiKy pdrdora Karéxer Svvayus: 


av Sixaiws ovv@ Bernardakis, cf. 448 ©: év Stxatoctvp. 
2 \mapodoav Markland : mapodaay, 
3 dvmep F.C.B.3 ofowep Schwartz: dozep. 
4 Siadvopeva Baxter: drareydpeva. 
5 moManis Markland: xaroddxts. 
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Some think the seed of Woman is not a power or 
origin, but only material and nurture of generation.* 
To this thought we should cling fast and conceive that 
this Goddess also who participates always with the 
first God and is associated with him in the love? of 
the fair and lovely things about him is not opposed 
to him, but, just as we say that an honourable and 
just man is in love if his relations are just, and a good 
woman who has a husband and consorts with him we 
say yearns for him; thus we may conceive of her as 
always clinging close to him and being importunate 
over him and constantly filled with the most domi- 
nant and purest principles. (59.) But where Typhon 
forces his way in and seizes upon the outermost areas, 
there we may conceive of her as seeming sad, and 
spoken of as mourning, and that she seeks for the 
remains and scattered members of Osiris and arrays 
them, receiving and hiding away the things perish- 
able, from which she brings to light again the things 
that are created and sends them forth from herself. 

The relations and forms and effluxes of the God 
abide in the heavens and in the stars ; but those things 
that are distributed in susceptible elements, earth 
and sea and plants and animals, suffer dissolution and 
destruction and burial, and oftentimes again shine 
forth and appear again in their generations. For this 
reason the fable has it that Typhon cohabits with 
Nephthys ¢ and that Osiris has secret relations with 
her?; for the destructive power exercises special 
dominion over the outermost part of matter which 
they call Nephthys or Finality.¢ But the creating 

2 Cf. Moralia, 651 c, and 905 c. 
> Cf. 372 £, and 383 a, infra. 
© Cf. 356 a, supra. 4 Cf. the note on 356 £, supra. 
¢ Cf. 355 F and 366 B, supra. 
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€ A / ‘ uM > \ , A 
(875) 7) d€ yovewos Kat owrypios adobeves oméppa Kat 
C dpaupov eis taira Siadidéwow, amoAAvpevov' tad 
~ tal ‘ eH 
Tod Tuddvos, mAnv daov % “lous dvodapBavovoa 
‘ \ 
o@le Kal tpédper Kat ovvicryar. 
> 
60. Kafddouv 8 apetvwr obrés eorw, woTep Kal 
a Ed a a 
TlAdrwv trovoet kai “AptotoreAns. Kuvetrar dé THs 
diccws TO ev yovilov Kat Gwrnpioy én” adTov Kat 
4 A > ‘ 3 kd A ‘ cl > Ly | 
mpos TO €tvat, TOO GvawpeTiKov Kal POaptiKOY az 
~ ‘ ‘ i \ A 
avrod Kai mpos TO p17) elvar, 810 To prev “low Ka- 
~ ‘ > 
Aodot mapa To tecBae per’ emoaripns Kal dépecbac, 
kivyow odoav euivyov Kal Ppdvysov. od yap eore 
LA ta > > a ~ a ~ 
tovvona BapBapikov, GAN womep Tots Oeois maow 
amo Svoiv pnuatwr® Tob Geatod Kai Tod Péovros 
- \ a 
D corw dvoxa Kowdrv, ovtw tTHv Oeov TadrnVv amo Tis 
emoTyUns dua kal THS KwHoews “low pev ypeis, 
"low 8 Aiydariot kadodaw. otrw dé kat WAdrwr 
A ‘ ? rg $ 5 A ~ \ Xr ‘ ee ae 5?) 
gdyot tiv ovotav' dynAoby Tovs madasovs “ iotav 
~ ‘ A / 
Kadobytas: otTw Kal THY vonow Kal THY Ppdvnow, 
ws vod dopav kal Kivnow otcay tepévou Kai depo- 
pévov, Kai 70° cuvevat Kal Tayaov 6Aws Kal dpe- 
A a a REA Bee ey 2 ‘ 0, , 6. / tf) ‘ 
Thy emt Tots det peovaw" Kat Pdovar Boba: Kafarep 
> a“ ~ Let a 
ad madw Tois avripwvodaw dvduacr owWopeiabar 
‘ a 8 1h A ‘ > tS) t i, 5 , ‘ 
TO KaKkov, TO THY Pvow eutrodiloy Kal avvddov Kal 
1 dmoAAdpevov Bentley: amoAAupeévy or -pévous. 
2 an’ Squire: tn’. 
3 snudtwr Markland: ypaypdrwr. 
4 odolay Baxter from Plato, Cratylus, 401 c: dotav. 
5 {otav] eoolay or éoiav in Plato, ibid. 


§ +6 Baxter: zoo. 
7 det péovo. Goodwin from Plato, Cratylus, $15 9: evpovas. 
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and conserving power distributes to this only a weak 
and feeble seed, which is destroyed by Typhon, 
except so much as Isis takes up and preserves and 
fosters and makes firm and strong.* 

60. In general this god is the better, as both Plato 
and Aristotle conceive. The creative and conserving 
element of Nature moves toward him and toward 
existence while the annihilating and destructive 
moves away from him towards non-existence. Tor 
this reason they call Isis by a name derived from 
“hastening ’’ (Aiemai) with understanding,? or being 
borne onward (pheromaz), since she is an animate and 
intelligent movement ; for the name is not a foreign 
name, but, just as all the gods have a name in 
common ¢ derived from two words, “ visible ’’ (theaton) 
and “ rushing ”’ (theon), in the same way this goddess, 
from her understanding ® and her movement, we call 
Isis and the Egyptians call her Isis. So also Plato 4 
says that the men of ancient times made clear the 
meaning of “ essence ”’ (ousia) by calling it “ sense ”’ 
(isia). So also he speaks of the intelligence and 
understanding as being a carrying and movement 
of mind hasting and being carried onward; and also 
comprehension and good and virtue they attribute 
to those things which are ever flowing and in rapid 
motion, just as again, on the other hand, by means of 
antithetical names they vilified evil: for example, that 
which hinders and binds fast and holds and checks 


@ Cf. 356 F, supra. 
> Cf. 351 F, supra. 
© Cf. Plato, Cratylus, 397 pv. 
4 Ibid. 401 c. 





® 76 xaxov Wyttenbach from Plato, Cratylus, 415 c: radv 
Kara, 
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(375) toxov Kal Kwrdov teobar Kai evan Kakiay doptav 
ae aviav mpooayopevovras.” 
‘O 8 "Ooupis ék Tod dotov Kat* tepod Tobvopa 
/ ~ ~ 
pemie Eoxnke: Kowos yap €aTt TaV ev ovpava 
A ~ > a , e ‘A \ e A A ? 
EK kal Tov ev Awov doyos: dv Ta pev tepa Ta 8 
doa Tots mraavois Loos Vv mpooayopetew. 6 8 
dvadatvev Ta. odpavia. Kai rev ave pepopevany 
Adyos “Avovfis,* gore 8’ dre Kat ‘EpudvouBis dvo- 
yA A a > a 
paleran, TO jLev as Tots avw To 8 as Tots KaTw 
Tpoonkwy. dio Kal Oyovaw avr @ TO pev Aevkov 
dAexrpudva, TO Oe Kpoxiay, Ta pev eiAiKpwh Kal 
fava, Ta dé pera Kal moukida vopilovTes. 
> a bl , ~ > 4 ‘ > A 
Ov det 5€ Oavpalew tdv dvopatwy TH eis TO 
¢ A > or A A y VA a 
EMnvixov avaracw: Kat yap adda pupia Tois 
peBorapévors ex THS “EAAdS0s ovverrreadvTa mexpt 
F viv mapapever cat Eevireder map’ Erépows, av evra 
THY TonTiKnY dvaKadovperny SdiaBdAdovaw wes 
BapBapioveay ot yAdirras Ta Toiaira® mpoc- 
ayopevovres. ev O€ Tals “Eppod Aeyoprevats BiBrous 
toropotat sveypapiar TeEpt TOY tep@v ovoudtwv, ott 
THY pev emi THs Too HAtov mrepupopas TETAyLEVHY 
duvapw *Opov, “EXAnves 8° *Amdd\Awva Kadodau: 
y > jf | ~ ve ie: A m” ¢ A 
Thy 8° eri Tob mvevpatos ot pev “Oop, ot b¢€ 


: mpoaayopevovras Reiske: mpocayopevorvrwr. 


Be addcd in the Aldine ed. 
3 os added by Markland. 
: Adyos “Avoufis Reiske: dvouBis Adyos. 
70 per . .. 70 5é Reiske: TOV. pev... Tov Se. 
® +a roatra Xylander: tas rovavras. 


“SC f3 (Gr. infra. It is impossible to reproduce these 
fanciful derivations in an English translation. Most of them 
may be found in Plato, Cratylus, 401 c-415 rn. Note that 
Plutarch would connect the abstract suffix -éa with the 
shorter stem of ef ** go.” 
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Nature from hasting and going they called baseness, 
or “ill-going”’ (kak-ta), and helplessness or “ diffi- 
culty of going”’ (apor-za), and cowardice or “‘ fear of 
going” (deil-ia), and distress or “not going”’ (an-ia).4 

61. Osiris has a name made up from “ holy’ (hosion) 
and “sacred.” (hieron)®; for he is the combined rela- 
tion of the things in the heavens and in the lower 
world, the former of which it was customary for 
people of olden time to call sacred and the latter to 
call holy. But the relation which discloses the things 
in the heavens and belongs to the things which tend 
upward is sometimes named Anubis and sometimes 
Hermanubis¢ as belonging in part to the things above 
and in part to the things below.? For this reason 
they sacrifice to him on the one hand a white cock 
and on the other hand one of saffron colour, regarding 
the former things as simple and clear, and the others 
as combined and variable. 

There is no occasion to be surprised at the re- 
vamping of these words into Greek.¢ The fact is that 
countless other words went forth in company with 
those who migrated from Greece, and persist even to 
this day as strangers in strange lands ; and, when the 
poetic art would recall some of these into use, those 
who speak of such words as strange or unusual falsely 
accuse it of using barbarisms. Moreover, they record 
that in the so-called books of Hermes it is written in 
regard to the sacred names that they call the power 
which is assigned to direct the revolution of the Sun 
Horus, but the Greeks call it Apollo ; and the power 
assigned to the wind some call Osiris and others 


Cf. 382 ©, infra. 
-Porphyry in Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. iii. 11. 2. 
Cf. 368 x, supra. ¢ Cf. 362 p-x, supra. 
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376 Udpamw. 9 Se" LHOs* Alyurrioti onpaiver KUn- 
ow 7) 70 Kuely: 610 Kal Tapatporis yevouevns Tot 
dvdparos ‘EMynort Kav KéxAqra TO dopo, 
Omep ldtov Tis “Towos vopilovaw. Wxcora pev obv 
Set pirotipetoba wept THV dvopdrwv, od pyv adda 

a4 a , > p 
padov dpetuny® dt rob Lapdmdos Aiyurriots 

tod “Osipisdos, exeivo pev® Sevexdy, totro 8 
¢ 
EMyvicov, dudw’d’ évds Peod Kal pds Suvdpews 
Hyovpevos. 

w A} 4 A x rd 4 A A 

62. “Eouxe dé Tovrois Kat Ta Aly’nria. THY pev 

A > AA La ~ a "AO ~ i eed Xr ~ 
yap “low moAddks TO THs "AOnvas dvopare Kadobvar 
g¢palovr. tovodrov Adyov “‘7AGov dm ewavris,”’ 

B omep €otivy avdtoxwytov dopds SyAwriKoy: 6 Se 
Tudadv, worep eipyra, 278 Kal BeBe kal po 
ovopalerar, Biardy Twa Kal KwAvTiKiY emiaxeow 7 
UmevavTiwow 2 avaotpodiy eudaivery BovAopevwy 
T&Y ovouaTwr. 

"Ere THv ovdypirw AiGov daréov “Opov, Tuddvos 
be TOV oiSnpov, ws totopet Mavebds,’ Kadobow: 
domep yap 6 oidnpos mods pev éAkopevw Kal 
EmopLev@ Tpos Thy AiBov dpowds €o7t, ToMAdKes Oy 
amoarpéperat Kal drroKpoverat T™pos totvarriov, 
obrws 7 owTaptos Kat aya Kat Aéyov € éxovca Tob 
KOopov Kivyous emotpeer more Kat mpoodyeras 

C kal padakwréepav® moet, metbovea tHv oxAnpav™ 

1 4 $¢ F.C.B.: of 8€. 

® Daas F.C.B.: owl. 

Udeiunv Bentley: vdreuévnv. 

av Emperius. 

pev Markland: peév odv. 

7 added by }°.C.B. (7 zw’ Pohlenz). 

Mavebws Squire: pavebos. 
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Serapi > 7nd Sothis in Egyptian signifies “ preg- 
nancy * (cyesis) or ‘“‘ tobe pregnant ”’ (cyein) : there- 
fore in Greek, with a change of accent, the star is 
called the Dog-star (Cyon), which they regard as the 
special star of Isis.” ‘Least of all is there any need 
of being very eager in learning about these names. 
However, I would rather make a concession to the 
Egyptians in regard to Serapis than in regard to 
Osiris ; for I regard Serapis as foreign, but Osiris as 
Greek, and both as belonging to one god and one 
power. 

62. Like ue also are the Egyptian beliefs ; for 
they oftentimes call Isis by the name of Athena, 
expressive of some such idea as this, “I came of 
myself,” which is indicative of self-impelled motion. 
Typhon, as has been said,¢ is named Seth and Bebon 
and Smu, and these names would indicate some forcible 
and preventive check or opposition or reversal.¢ 

Moreover, they call the loadstone the bone of Horus, 
and iron the bone of Typhon, as Manetho® records. 
For, as the iron oftentimes acts as if it were being 
attracted and drawn toward the stone, and often- 
times is rejected and repelled in the opposite direction, 
in the same way the salutary and good and rational 
movement of the world at one time, by persuasion, 
attracts and draws toward itself and renders more 


@ Plutarch attempts to connect xtwy, “* dog,” with xudv, 
the present participle of cud, ‘‘ to be pregnant.” 

> Cf, 359 c-: and 365 v, supra. 

© 367 pv and 371 B, supra. 

@ Cf. 371 B, supra. ¢ Frag. 77. 





® wadaxwrépav Reiske: padaxwrepov. 
oxdnpav ... trudw@vecov Markland: oxAnpiav . . . rupedviov. 
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ae 


1 dvéarpefe] andorpefse Holwerda. 
® ev added by Wyttenbach. 
3 yévecww] yevynow Hartman. 4 dis Aldine ed.: oyus. 
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gentle that harsh and Typhonian movement, and then 
again it gathers itself together and reverses it and 
plunges it into difficulties. 

Moreover, Eudoxus says that the F.gyptians have 
a mythical tradition in regard to Zeus that, because 
his legs were grown together, he was not able to 
walk, and so, for shame, tarried in the wilderness ; 
but Isis, by severing and separating those parts of his 
body, provided him with means of rapid progress. 
This fable teaches by its legend that the mind and 
reason of the god, fixed amid the unseen and in- 
visible, advanced to generation by reason of motion. 

63. The sistrum (rattle) also makes it clear that 
all things in existence need to be shaken, or rattled 
about, and never to cease from motion but, as it were, 
to be waked up and agitated when they grow drowsy 
and torpid. ‘They say that they avert and repel 
Typhon by means of the sistrums, indicating thereby 
that when destruction constricts and checks Nature, 
generation releases and arouses it by means of motion.* 

The upper part of the sistrum is circular and its 
circumference contains the four things that are 
shaken ; for that part of the world which undergoes 
reproduction and destruction is contained underneath 
the orb of the moon, and all things in it are subjected 
to motion and to change through the four elements : 
fire, earth, water, and air. At the top of the circum- 
ference of the sistrum they construct the figure of a 
eat with a human face, and at the bottom, below the 
things that are shaken, the face of Isis on one side, 
and on the other the face of Nephthys. By these 
faces they symbolize birth and death, for these are 
the changes and movements of the elements ; and by 


@ Cf. 375 8, supra. 
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1 +6 ve E. Capps: tov re. 
2 Svvacfa: Helmbold: Suvdpevov. 








° Cf. Photius, Bibliotheca, 242 (p. 343 a 5 ed. Bekker). 
> Cf. 367 v, supra. 
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the cat they symbolize the moon because of the varied, 
colouring, nocturnal activity, and fecundity of the 
animal. For the cat is said to bring forth first one, 
then two and three and four and five, thus increasing 
the number by one until she reaches seven,” so that 
she brings forth in all twenty-eight, the number also 
of the moon’s illuminations. Perhaps, however, this 
may seem somewhat mythical. But the pupils in the 
eye of the cat appear to grow large and round at the 
time of full moon, and to become thin and narrow at 
the time of the wanings of that heavenly body. By 
the human features of the cat is indicated the intelli- 
gence and the reason that guides the changes of the 
moon.® 

64. To put the matter briefly, it is not right to 
believe that water or the sun or the earth or the sky 
is Osiris or Isis °; or again that fire or drought or the 
sea is Typhon, but simply if we attribute to Typhon¢ 
whatever there is in these that is immoderate and 
disordered by reason of excesses or defects ; and if 
we revere and honour what is orderly and good and 
beneficial as the work of Isis and as the image and 
reflection and reason of Osiris, we shall not be wrong. 
Moreover, we shall put a stop to the incredulity of 
Eudoxus¢ and his questionings how it is that Demeter 
has no share in the supervision of love affairs, but 
Isis has ; and the fact that Dionysus cannot cause 
the Nile to rise, nor rule over the dead. For by 
one general process of reasoning do we come to 
the conclusion that these gods have been assigned 
to preside over every portion of what is good ; 
and whatever there is in nature that is fair and 


© Cf. 363 p and 364 pv, supra. 
4 Cf. 364 a and 369 a, supra. * Frag. 63. 
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D Netios prev ode earw oddé Bodros otdé Méudis: 


*Iow dé Kal rods mepi adriv Deods exovor Kal 
1 zovrous] rovros Madvig. 2 +H vq Bentley: ris yijs. 
3 déyerat Strijd and F.C.B.: A€yeoBat. 
4 pony F.C.B.: uy. 
® Cf. 378 3, infra. * Cf. 358 D, supra. 
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good exists entirely because of them, inasmuch as 
Osiris contributes the origins, and Isis receives them 
and distributes them. 

65. In this way we shall undertake to deal with the 
numerous and tiresome people, whether they be such 
as take pleasure in associating theological problems 
with the seasonal changes in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, or with the growth of the crops and seed- 
times and ploughing ; and also those who say that 
Osiris is being buried at the time when the grain is 
sown and covered in the earth and that he comes to 
life and reappears when plants begin to sprout. For 
this reason also it is said that Isis, when she perceived 
that she was pregnant, put upon herself an amulet? on 
the sixth day of the month Phaophi; and about the 
time of the winter solstice she gave birth to Harpo- 
crates, imperfect and premature,? amid the early 
flowers and shoots. For this reason they bring to him 
as an offering the first-fruits of growing lentils, and 
the days of his birth they celebrate after the spring 
equinox. When the people hear these things, they 
are satisfied with them and believe them, deducing 
the plausible explanation directly from what is 
obvious and familiar. 

66. And there is nothing to fear if, in the first place, 
they preserve for us our gods that are common to both 
peoples and do not make them to belong to the 
Egyptians only, and do not include under these names 
the Nile alone and the land which the Nile waters, 
and do not assert that the marshes and the lotus are 
the only work of God’s hand, and if they do not deny 
the great gods to the rest of mankind that possess no 
Nile nor Buto nor Memphis. But as for Isis, and the 
gods associated with her, all peoples own them and are 
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1 xddws Xylander: xdAous. 
= oa] ¢, dpa dé Bentley. 
3 dvovv Reiske: odv. 4 ots’ added by Bentley. 





a os Moralia, 757 B-c. » Frag. 547. 
ie The Life and Poetry o Homer, chap. xxiii. in Ber- 
gars kis, vol. vii. 
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familiar with them, although they have learned not 
so very long ago to call some of them by the names 
which come from the Egyptians ; yet they have from 
the beginning understood and honoured the power 
which belongs to each one of them. 

In the second place, and this is a matter of greater 
importance, they should exercise especial heed and 
caution lest they unwittingly erase and dissipate 
things divine * into winds and streams and sowings 
and ploughings, developments of the earth and 
changes of the seasons, as do those who regard 
wine as Dionysus and flame as Hephaestus. And 
Cleanthes ® says somewhere that the breath of air 
which is carried (pheromenon) through the crops and 
then suffers dissolution (phoneuomenon) is Pherse- 
phoné ; and a certain poet has written with reference 
to the reapers,” 

Then when the sturdy youth come to sever the limbs of 

Demeter. 

The fact is that these persons do not differ at all from 
those who regard sails and ropes and anchor as a 
pilot, warp and woof as a weaver, a cup or an honey 
mixture or barley gruel as a physician. But they 
create in men fearful atheistic opinions by confer- 
ring the names of gods upon natural objects which 
are senseless and inanimate, and are of necessity de- 
stroyed by men when they need to use them. 

It is impossible to conceive of these things as being 
gods in themselves ; (67.) for God is not senseless nor 
inanimate nor subject to human control. As a result 
of this we have come to regard as gods those who 
make use of these things and present them to us and 
provide us with things everlasting and constant. Nor 
do we think of the gods as different gods among 
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1 advra. Markland: mavras. 
3 Kabtepwpévors ot pev Salmasius: xabtepwpeévor pev. 
3 Edos Xylander: éos or éd0s. 





@ See the note at the end of chapter 11 (355 v, supra). 
> Cf. Moralia, 467 8. 
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different peoples, nor as barbarian gods and Greck 
gods, nor as southern and northern gods ; but, just as 
the sun and the moon and the heavens and the earth 
and the sea are common to all, but are called by 
different names by different peoples, so for that one 
rationality which keeps all these things in order and 
the one Providence which watches over them and 
the ancillary powers that are set over all, there have 
arisen among different peoples, in accordance with 
their customs, different honours and appellations. 
Thus men make use of consecrated symbols, some 
employing symbols that are obscure, but others those 
that are clearer, in guiding the intelligence toward 
things divine, though not without a certain hazard. 
For some go completely astray and become engulfed 
in superstition; and others, while they fly from 
superstition * as from a quagmire, on the other hand 
unwittingly fall, as it were, over a precipice into 
atheism. 

68. Wherefore in the study of these matters it is 
especially necessary that we adopt, as our guide in 
these mysteries, the reasoning that comes from 
philosophy, and consider reverently each one of the 
things that are said and done, so that, to quote 
Theodorus,” who said that while he offered the good 
word with his right hand some of his auditors received 
it in their left, we may not thus err by accepting in a 
different spirit the things that the laws have dictated 
admirably concerning the sacrifices and festivals. 
The fact that everything is to be referred to reason 
we may gather from the Egyptians themselves ; for 
on the nineteenth day of the first month, when they 
are holding festival in honour of Hermes, they eat 
honey and a fig ; and as they eat they say, “A sweet 
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2 eddnua Meziriacus: evoxnpya. 
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® Cf. 377 B, supra. 
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thing is Truth.” The amulet? of Isis, which they 
traditionally assert that she hung about her neck, is 
interpreted “a true voice.”” And Harpocrates is not 
to be regarded as an imperfect and an infant god, 
nor some deity or other that protects legumes, but 
as the representative and corrector of unseasoned, 
imperfect, and inarticulate reasoning about the gods 
among mankind. For this reason he keeps his finger 
on his lips in token of restrained speech or silence. 
In the month of Mesoré they bring to him an offering 
of legumes and say, ‘ The tongue is luck, the tongue 
is god.” Of the plants in Egypt they say that the 
persea is especially consecrated to the goddess 
because its fruit resembles a heart and its leaf a 
tongue. The fact is that nothing of man’s usual 
possessions is more divine than reasoning, especially 
reasoning about the gods ; and nothing has a greater 
influence toward happiness. For this reason we give 
instructions to anyone who comes down to the oracle 
here to think holy thoughts and to speak words of 
goodomen. But the mass of mankind act ridiculously 
in their processions and festivals in that they proclaim 
at the outset the use of words of good omen,” but later 
they both say and think the most unhallowed thoughts 
about the very gods. 

69. How, then, are we to deal with their gloomy, 
solemn, and mournful sacrifices, if it be not proper 
either to omit the customary ceremonials or to con- 
found and confuse our opinions about the gods by un- 
warranted suspicions? Among the Greeks also many 
things are done which are similar to the Egyptian 
ceremonies in the shrines of Isis, and they do them at 


> The regular proclamation (ed¢netre) used by the Greeks 
at the beginning of any ceremony. 
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ow év Tots *Iaeious.* Kat yap “APnvnot vnorevovow 
ai yuvatkes év Oeapodopiows xapal Kabjpevar, Kal 
Bow toi ra tis “Ayads wéyapa Kiotow* éraxO7 
THY €opTny exetvyy dvopalovres, ws Sud Thy ris 
Képns KdBodov e ev axeu Tis Anntpos ovons. éore 
8 6 py obdros epi l[AeaSas* omdpipos, dv 
’Addp Alyvrrior, Tvavepidva 8’ ’APnvaior, Bordroi 
dé Aaudtpiov Kadotor. ods dé mpos éomepav 
oixodvras torope? Medropmos jyetoar Kai cadety 
TOV pep xeyrxdva Kpovor, to dé Oépos “Adpodirny, 
70 8 éap Hepoepovny, ex bé€ Kpovov Kat “Adpo- 
Sizns yervaobac mavra. Dpvyes S€ Tov Oedv ot6- 
Hevor Xeysdvos Kabevdewv, Bépous oo eypnyopevar, 
TOTE ev Karevvacpous, tote § dveyepaets 
Baxxevovres avT@ teAobar. lladaaydves d€ Kara- 
S<tobar kat kabeipyvucba xeydvos, fpos Sé Kwel- 
cba Kai avadvecbar pPacKovat. 

70. Kat didwow o Kalpos brovoway emt THY Kap- 
m&v TH damoKpvper yevécdar rov oKvOpwracpor, 
ovs ot maAatot Beovs prev otk evdpucov, d.AAG, ddpa 
Gedy avayxaia Kat peydha m™pos 70 Ha) Civ dypius 
Kal Inpwdas. Kal’ av 8 wpav Tous pev arro* 
devdpwv ewpwv aphavilouevovs mavramacw Kal 
amoAetrovras, Tovs® dé Kat adrol Karéametpov® Ert 
yAloxpws Kal amépws, Siapdpevor Tats xepot THY 


"Icelous] dotovs in most mss. 

xwodaw| various emendations have been proposed, xevod- 
ow, kovudow, KAefovow, and one ms. seems to have xovotow, 
but none makes the meaning clear. 

TlAerdSas Xylander: zAeada. 

dno] amo tav Reiske. 

5 robs Ny ttenbach: ods. 

® xaréorepov Holwerda: xara omeipay Or Karaometpavtes. 
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about the same time. At Athens the women fast at 
the Thesmophoria sitting upon the ground ; and the 
Boeotians move the halls of the Goddess of Sorrow 
and name that festival the Festival of Sorrow,? since 
Demeter is in sorrow because of her Daughter’s 
descent to Pluto’s realm. This month, in the season 
of the Pleiades, is the month of seeding which the 
Egyptians call Athyr, the Athenians Pyanepsion, and 
the Boeotians Damatrius.?- Theopompus® records 
that the people who live toward the west believe that 
the winter is Cronus, the summer Aphrodité, and the 
spring Persephoné, and that they call them by these 
names and believe that from Cronus and Aphrodité 
all things have their origin. The Phrygians, believ- 
ing that the god is asleep in the winter and awake 
in the summer, sing lullabies for him in the winter and 
in the summer chants to arouse him, after the manner 
of bacchic worshippers. The Paphlagonians assert 
that in the winter he is bound fast and imprisoned, 
but that in the spring he bestirs himself and sets 
himself free again. 

70. The season of the year also gives us a suspicion 
that this gloominess is brought about because of the 
disappearance from our sight of the crops and fruits 
that people in days of old did not regard as gods, but 
as necessary and important contributions of the gods 
toward the avoidance of a savage and a bestial life. 
At the time of year when they saw some of the fruits 
vanishing and disappearing completely from the 
trees, while they themselves were sowing others in 
a mean and poverty-stricken fashion still, scraping 


2 Cf. Pausanias, ix. 8.1, and Preller, Griechische Mytho- 
logie*, i. 752, note 3; but the matter is very uncertain. 
> The month sacred to Demeter. ¢ Frag. 335. 
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a hod eS ~ 
(379) yiv Kat meptorédovres adOis, én” adjxdAw TH madw 
exterctoar Kal ovyTéAcvav e€ew atrobeuevor, moda 
Lia a > 
Oamrovot vopoia Kat wevOodow éempatrov. «i 
4 LS a i > 4 t a ? a 
wotep Hels Tov wvovpevov BiBAta IAarwvros wvet- 
/ , % / ie pe 
abat dapev WAdtwva, cal Mevavdpov troxpivecbat 
tov! 7a Mevavdpov mompata diatiOuevov,” odtws 
exetvou Tots TaV Dedv ovdpacr ta TOV Deady SHpa 
B kal roujppata KaXetv odk édelSovtTo, TYum@vres bd 
ta 
xpelas Kal ceuvdrortes. of 0’ varepov amadedTws 
dexopevor Kal duals avaotpépovres emt Tods 
feods Ta md0n THY KapTav, Kal Tas TAapouctas THY 
dvayKaiwy Kat amoxpuyes Oeddy yevéoers Kal POopas 
od mpocayopevorvtes provov GAAa Kal voyilovtes, 
aToTwv Kal mapavéuwy Kal TeTapaypevwy do€@v 
avtovs evémAnoay, Kaito. Tod mapadsyov THY 
> t > > a ” * \ Ge alas 
aromiav ev offadmois exovres. ed pev odv® Hevo- 
, € i 2eT 4 \ ? , ? 
davns 6 Kodrodavios 7€iwae* rods Alyumtious, €t 
‘ A \ a“ >? A ~ a 
C Geovs vopilovar, wu Opnveiv, ef 5é Apnvodor, Beovs 
py vopilew. dAdo ru 7° yedotov dua Opnvodvras 
ta 
evxecGar Tods Kaptovs Takw dvadaivery Kal TE- 
~ a Me > % 
Actoby éavtois, omws maAw avadicxkwyTat Kat 
~ A > ? » fod > % 
Opnvavra; (71.) To 8 odK €ort Totobrov, aAAa Gpn- 
fod ” x a A 
votat pev Tovs KapToUs, eUxovTat dé ToIs aiTtors Kal 
Soripat Oeois érépous maAw veous Tovely Kal ava- 
dvew avti tov anoAAupevwr. dOev dpiota Adyerat 


1 SaoxpivecOat Tov in one MS.: Tov troKpivecBat. 
2 Stariféuevov Wyttenbach: dzorAdpevor. 
3 6d pev otv Bernardakis: ov pdvov. 
* ngiwoe Wyttenbach: 7 <ffs of. 
® Gio 7 F.C.B.: aad’ oz. 








2 Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i.44, Xenophanes, 
no. 413; also Moralia, 171 p, 228 Fr, and 763 p; and Hera- 
cleitus, no. B 127 (Diels, i. 103). 
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away the earth with their hands and again replacing 
it, committing the seeds to the ground with uncertain 
expectation of their ever appearing again or coming 
to fruition, they did many things like persons at a 
funeral in mourning for their dead. Then again, 
even as we speak of the man who buys the books of 
Plato as “ buying Plato,” and of the man who repre- 
sents the poems of Menander as “ acting Menander,” 
even so those men of old did not refrain from calling 
by the names of the gods the gifts and creations of 
the gods, honouring and venerating them because of 
the need which they had for them. The men of later 
times accepted this blindly, and in their ignorance 
referred to the gods the behaviour of the crops and 
the presence and disappearance of necessities, not 
only calling them the births and deaths of the gods, 
but even believing that they are so; and thus they 
filled their minds with absurd, unwarranted, and 
confused opinions although they had before their 
eyes the absurdity of such illogical reasoning. 
Rightly did Xenophanes ¢ of Colophon insist that the 
Egyptians, if they believed these to be gods, should 
not lament them ; but if they lamented them, they 
should not believe them to be gods. Is it anything 
but ridiculous amid their lamentations to pray that 
the powers may cause their crops to sprout again and 
bring them to perfection in order that they again be 
consumed and lamented ? (71.) This is not quite the 
case : but they do lament for their crops and they do 
pray to the gods, who are the authors and givers, that 
they produce and cause to grow afresh other new 
crops to take the place of those that are undergoing 
destruction. Hence it is an excellent saying current 
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(379) Tapa Tots _ Proaopors TO TOUS jL7 povOdvovras 
opbds dcovew ovopdreny Kaas xpHodat kal tois 
mpaypacw” wonep ‘EM iver ot Ta xaAKa Kai Ta 

ypanrTa Kal Aibwa py paborres pnd? eOrabevres 

D ivadApata Kal rysas Bediv, aAdXa Deods Kadrety, efra 
roAuavres Adyew, ore THY "AOnvav Aaydpns &e&- 
édvae, Tov 8’ AmdAAwva xpucots Bootpiyous éxovra 
Atoviatos améxeipev, 6 de Leds 6 KamerdAuos Tept 
Tov eudvdov dejo everp7jo0n kai diefhbdpn, 
Aavbavovat' ouvepeAxopevor Kal srapadexdprevor 
ddéas mrovnpas émopevas Tots dvopacw. 

Todro 5’ ody jKvora tremdvOaow Alyvmriot epi 
7a. Tysehpeva. trav Cowy. EMnves pev yap év ye 
TouTols A€yovow bpbas Kal vopilovaw i tepov *Adpo- 
Sirns Céov ctvar Thy mepiorepay Kal Tov Spaxovra. 
ths “A@nvas Kat tov Kdpaxa tod “AmodAwvos Kai 
Tov Kiva THs "Apréudos, ws Edpimidns 


E ‘Exarns dyadua dwoddpov Kiwy éon.* 


Atyurriwv 8 ot moAXoi Geparevovres adta ta Cha 
Kal mepiémovres ws Deods od yéAwTos povov ovdE 
xAevacpod KatamemAnKac. Tas tepoupyias, adda 
totTo THs aBeATepias Adxuorov €oTt Kandy: (bdga 
oe eupverat dew, Tovs per aobevels Kal akdKous 
els akpatov Ubmepeimovca’ tiv Serordaipoviay, zois 


1 NavOavova. Baxter: parOdvovor. 
2 ouvedeAxduevoe Bernardakis: odv epeAxopevor. 
3 gon Xylander: écotv. 
Ae tte ee 
umepetrovoa Reiske: vmepeiSovaa. 





* Cf. Moralia, 707 F. 
> The gold was removed by him from the chryselephantine 
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among philosophers that they that haye not learned 
to interpret rightly the sense of words are wont to 
bungle their actions.¢ For example, there are some 
among the Greeks who have not learned nor habitu- 
ated themselves to speak of the bronze, the painted, 
and the stone effigies as statues of the gods and 
dedications in their honour, but they call them gods ; 
and then they have the effrontery to say that Lachares 
stripped Athena,? that Dionysius sheared Apollo of 
the golden locks, and that Jupiter Capitolinus was 
burned and destroyed in the Civil War,° and thus 
they unwittingly take over and accept the vicious 
opinions that are the concomitants of these names. 

This has been to no small degree the experience of 
the I.gyptians in regard to those animals that are held 
inhonour. In these matters the Greeks are correct in 
saying and believing that the dove is the sacred bird of 
Aphrodité, that the serpent is sacred to Athena, the 
raven to Apollo, and the dog to Artemis—as Euri- 
pides @ says, 


Dog you shall be, pet of bright Hecaté. 


But the great majority of the Egyptians, in doing 
service to the animals themselves and in treating them 
as gods, have not only filled their sacred offices with 
ridicule and derision, but this is the least of the evils 
connected with their silly practices. There is engen- 
dered a dangerous belief, which plunges the weak and 
innocent into sheer superstition, and in the case of the 


statue of Athena in the Parthenon; ef. W. B. Dinsmoor, Amer. 
Journ. Arch. xxxviii. (1934) p. 97. 

¢ July 6, 83 3.c., according to Life of Sulla, chap. xxvii. 
(469 8). The numerous references may be found in Roscher, 
Lexikon der gr. und rim. Mythologie, ii. 714. 

4 Nauck, Trag. Frag. Graec., Euripides, no. 968. 
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S€ Spiyzvrépos Kai Opacutépois eis abéous eu 
minTovea Kal Onpuddders Aoyiapous. cy Kat Tept 
TOUTWY TA <tkora Sue ety ovK dvdppoordy éo7t. 
72. To pev yap eis Tatra ta Ca tovs Beovs 
Frov Tuddva Seicavtas petraBaretv, ofor azo- 
KpUTToVTas EavTods cwpaow iBewy Kal KUVOY Kal 
icpakwv, macav vrepmemaike Tepateiay Kat pv0o- 
Aoylav: Kai 7O ais yuyats Tav Bavdvrwy doar 
diapevovow eis Tatra pova yiyvecbar THy maduy- 
yevectav opolws dmorov. tav dé BovdAopevwy 
moATiKnY Twa Aéyew airtay ot pev “Ooipw ev TH 
peyady oTparia pacw ets HEpn TOANG dtavetwavra 
THY Suvapy @ Adxovs Kal rages ‘EAAquicdis® 
Kadotow, éemionua dodvatt Cwopopha maow, dv 
380 cxkacrov 7@* yever Tdv avvveunfévrwy tepov ye- 
véeoBat Kai Tipov: ot dé Tos YaTepov Bacidets eK- 
mArjgews eveka Tay monepicny empaiveobar Onpiwv 
xpvads mpoTtouas Kal dpyupas meputBepevous: 
adANou 5€ THvde THY dewey TWa Kal Tmavovpywr 
Bacthéww és ioropotot Tovs Alyurrwous Katapabovra. 
Th pev pvoer Koupous Kal ™pos per. .BoAnv Kai 
vewTepiopov d€uppdmovs vTas, apaxov d€ Kai 
Svoxabexrov v70 mAxjOous Sdvap év TO oup- 
ppoveiv® Kal xowonpayelv Zyovras, diSiov adrois 
eykaraometpat’ detEavta® _Sevovdayroviar, Svadopas 
B dmavorou mpodacw. tdv yap Oypiwy, & mpoc- 


4 Nylander: 7. 2 4 added by Wyttenbach. ‘ 
3 “EAMnuixds Xylander: €AAnvicds. 
4 Sotvac Markland: dodvar xai. 
5 éxacrov 7H Salmasius: éxaorw. i 
e ovpdpoveiv ‘Markland : owdpoveiv. ! 
éyxaraometpar Meziriacus: ¢v xaraomopa. 


§ SetEavra] 5ddaéavra H. Richards. 
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more cynical and bold, goes off into atheistic and 
brutish reasoning. Wherefore it is not inappropriate 
to rehearse in some detail what seem to be the facts 
in these matters. 

72. The notion that the gods, in fear of Typhon, 
changed themselves into these animals, concealing 
themselves, as it were, in the bodies of ibises, dogs, 
and hawks, is a play of fancy surpassing all the wealth 
of monstrous fable. The further notion that as many 
of the souls of the dead as continue to exist are reborn 
into these animals only is likewise incredible. Of 
those who desire to assign to this some political reason 
some relate that Osiris, on his great expedition, 
divided his forces into many parts, which the Greeks 
call squads and companies, and to them all he gave 
standards in the form of animals, each of which came 
to be regarded as sacred and precious by the descend- 
ants of them who had shared in the assignment. 
Others relate that the later kings, to strike their 
enemies with terror, appeared in battle after putting 
on gold and silver masks of wild beasts’ heads. 
Others record that one of these crafty and unscrupu- 
lous kings, having observed that the Egyptians 
were by nature light-minded and readily inclined to 
change and novelty, but that, because of their 
numbers, they had a strength that was invincible and 
very difficult to check when they were in their sober 
senses and acted in concert, communicated to them 
and planted among them an everlasting superstition, 
a ground for unceasing quarrelling. For he enjoined 


* See the note on 355 p, supra. 
> Cf. Diodorus, i. 86. 3. ¢ Ibid. i. 89. 5 and 90. 
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(880) eragev aAdous dAda TYysav Kai céBecbar, Svaperds 
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A > 
Kal troAepiK@s aAArjAows mpoodepopevwy, Kal Tpo- 
‘ Lee) tA > 
gj érépav érépov' mpoctecbar mepuKdtos,” apv- 
as) a > a ~ 
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’ > / te ‘ w “a > P 
mpos GAXAyjAovs. povor yap er. vov Atyumriwy 
A Air i, >? Be >? ‘ ‘ Av. 
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“av A a € te ~ > e ~ 
év Gedy vopilovow: of 8 ’Ogupuyxirar Kal” jas, 
~ ~ A > , > x > ra 
t&v Kuvorodray tov o€dpuyxov tyOdv éafiovrwr, 
Kvva® ovdAaBovtes Kal Ovcavtes ws iepetor KaT- 
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> , tf ~ A oe e \ 
adAjrous te SieOyKav Kak@s Kat vorepov v70o 
€ 
Pepaiwry Kxoralopevor diereOnoav. 
a ~ a A 
73. IloAAdy S€ Aeyovtwy eis tadTa Ta CHa TH 
~ ~ ? ~ t , eee 
700 Tuddvos adtod diapacbar Puy, aivirrecfar 
, lod 2 ‘ 
dd€erev av 6 pd00s bri maoa dats Groyos Kai 
nf a ~ ~ ’ 
Onpiwdns THs Too Kakod Saiovos yeyove jotpas, 
2 a td ~ 
Kakelvoy EexpeALloodopevol Kal MAapHyopooVTEs TEpL- 
A 
énovot Tatra Kal Oepamevovow: av dé modus 
, 
eumintn Kat yaderos abyuos emaywy vrepBad- 
, " A ww 
Advrws 7} vdcouvs odAcOpiovs 7 aupdopas dAdas 
lal , 
mapaddyous Kal aAdokdrous, eva THY TYLwwevw” 
e aA > ~ \ 
of lepeis andyorvres Um oKOTW PETA OLWTAS Kat 


«€ , > ~ ‘ t ‘ ~ ba 
D jovxias ameAoto. Kal Sedirrovrar TO mp@Tov, av 


1 érépou Reiske: érépous. 
2 zepuxdros Reiske (Wyttenbach prefers érépwv érepa .. . 
mepuxdtwv: mepuKxdtas). 3 dudvovres Xylander: dyvvorras. 
4 adtxovxpevwy Markland: ddicovpevor. 
5 cuvepeAkopevoe Wyttenbach: cuveAxoperor. 
§ xtva Reiske: xvvas. 


“a Cf. 353 c and 358 s, supra; Aelian, De Natura Anima- 
lium, xi. 27, and Juvenal, xv. 35. 
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on different peoples to honour and revere different 
animals; and inasmuch as these animals conducted 
themselves with enmity and hostility toward one 
another, one by its nature desiring one kind of food 
and another another, the several peoples were ever 
defending their own animals, and were much offended 
if these animals suffered injury, and thus they were 
drawn on unwittingly by the enmities of the animals 
until they were brought into open hostility with one 
another. Even to-day the inhabitants of Lycopolis 
are the only people among the Egyptians that eat 
a sheep ; for the wolf, whom they hold to be a god, 
also eats it. And inmy day the people of Oxyrhynchus 
caught a dog and sacrificed it and ate it up as if 
it had been sacrificial meat,” because the people of 
Cynopolis were eating the fish known as the oxy- 
rhynchus or pike. As a result of this they became 
involved in war and inflicted much harm upon each 
other ; and later they were both brought to order 
through chastisement by the Romans. 

73. Many relate that the soul of Typhon himself 
was divided among these animals. The legend would 
seem to intimate that all irrational and brutish nature 
belongs to the portion of the evil deity, and in trying 
to soothe and appease him they lavish attention and 
care upon these animals. If there befall a great 
and severe drought that brings on in excess either 
fatal diseases or other unwonted and extraordinary 
calamities, the priests, under cover of darkness, in 
silence and stealth, lead away some of the animals 
that are heldin honour ; and at first they but threaten 
and terrify the animals,® but if the drought still per- 


> Cf. Mitteis und Wilcken, Grundztige und Chrestomathie 
der Papyruskunde, i. p. 125. 
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E xpdvous aTaKTOLS TpOS TA ovprinrovra yeyvopevat 
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? id 7 >A. si £ M ”) Ps) 7. oe 8 AY i ‘ 
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év M&énre tpayov Kadovor. 

td ‘ \ A ~ 1 A 
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, e ” n A x 9 = 
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xaOtepevovar Reiske: xatepotan 

EiAeBvias Parthey: id@vas. 

Tudwvetovs Squire: tudwvious. 

tapas] “Amdos tapas Xylander. 

cuvepBddAwow Wyttenbach and Bernardakis: ovvep- 
Badwar. 


§ 7’ added by F.C.B. 
? «ai 6 Mévdns added by Semler (cf. Herodotus, ii. 46). 
Alii alia. 
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sists, they consecrate and sacrifice them, as if, 
forsooth, this were a means of punishing the deity, 
or at least a mighty rite of purification in matters 
of the highest importance! The fact is that in the 
city of Eileithyia they used to burn men alive,’ as 
Manetho has recorded ; they called them Typhonians, 
and by means of winnowing fans they dissipated and 
scattered their ashes. But this was performed publicly 
and at a special time in the dog-days. The consecra- 
tions of the animals held in honour, however, were 
secret, and took place at indeterminate times with 
reference to the circumstances ; and thus they are 
unknown to the multitude, except when they hold 
the animals’ burials,? and then they display some of 
the other sacred animals and, in the presence of all, 
cast them into the grave together, thinking thus to 
hurt and to curtail Typhon’s satisfaction. The Apis, 
together with a few other animals, seems to be sacred 
to Osiris*; but to Typhon they assign the largest 
number of animals. If this account is true, I think it 
indicates that the object of our inquiry concerns those 
which are commonly accepted and whose honours are 
universal: for example, the ibis, the hawk, the 
cynocephalus, and the Apis himself, as well as the 
Mendes, for thus they call the goat in Mendes.4 
74. There remain, then, their usefulness and their 
symbolism ; of these two, some of the animals share 
in the one, and many share in both. It is clear that 
the Egyptians have honoured the cow, the sheep, and 
2 Cf. Diodorus, i. 88. 5. 
» Se 359 vp, supra; Diodorus, i. 21. 5; 83. 1 and 5; 
¢ Cf. 362 c-p, supra. 
, 4 A Herodotus, ii. 46; Diodorus, i. 84. 4; Strabo, xvii. 
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SijAov Gru xpeias Evexa Kai woherelas é evipnoay (ds 
Anjpvioe xopv6ous, 7a ThY arraAdBwv ebpioxovras 
wa Kat Kdmrovras*: Oerradot Sé medapyovs, drt 
moAXdods opers THs ys dvadWovons emipavevres 
e€ddeoav amavras: 10 Kai vouov evto devyew 
cots av amoKxreivn meAapyov), aomida S€ Kat 
yalnvy Kat KdvOgpov, «ikdvas twas év adtois 
dpavpas womep ev oTayoow HAiov ris Tav Oedv 
duvdpews KaTiWovtTes: THY pev yap yadqv ert 
moAXol vouilovor Kat A¢yovor KaTa TO OUsS dxEVO- 
pernv, TH 5é orduatt Tikrovoay, cikaopa THs TOO 
Adyou yeveoews elvar TO S€ KavOdpwy yévos ovK 
éxew OnAccav, dppevas S€ wavras adievar Tov ‘yovov 
eis THY opatpoToLouperyny VAnv, Hv KvdAwdovow 
avriBadyny wOobvres, womep SoKet Tov ovpavov oO 
WAtos €s Tovvavriov mepiotpépew, adtos amo 
dvopav emi ras dvatoAds depopevos. domida 3° 
Ws aynpwv Kal xpwevny Kwhoeow avopydvols 
per? evmereias Kal tvyporntos aorTpamy* mpoo- 
eikacar. 

75. Ov pay ovo oO Kpoxddetios airias mBavis 
dpotpodaav éoxnKe THY, adAd pina? Geob ré- 
yer at yeyovevat, Lovos pLev dyAwogos wv. Pwvis 
yap 6 Oeios Adyos ampoadens ear, Kat 

1 xémrovres] kdzrovres Hatzidakis. 


2 dotpamq Strijd: dorpw q. 
3 nipnue in one Ms.: od pipnpo. 





« Cf. Aristotle, De Mirabilibus Ause. 23 (832 a 14); 
Pliny, Natural History, x. 31. 62; Stephanus Byzant. 
3.0. Oeaoadia. 
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the ichneumon because of their need for these animals 
and their usefulness. Even so the people of Lemnos 
hold larks in honour because they seek out the eggs 
of the locust and destroy them ; and so the people of 
Thessaly honour storks, because, when their land 
produced many snakes,’ the storks appeared and 
destroyed them all. Yor this reason they passed a 
law that whoever killed a stork should be banished 
from the country. The Lgyptians also honoured the 
asp, the weasel, and the beetle, since they observed 
in them certain dim likenesses of the power of the 
gods, like images of the sun in drops of water. There 
are still many people who believe and declare that 
the weasel conceives through its ear and brings forth 
its young by way of the mouth, and that this is a 
parallel of the generation of speech. The race of 
beetles has no female,° but all the males eject their 
sperm into a round pellet of material which they roll 
up by pushing it from the opposite side, just as 
the sun seems to turn the heavens in the direction 
opposite to its own course, which is from west to east. 
They compare the asp to lightning, since it does not 
grow old and manages to move with ease and supple- 
ness without the use of limbs. 

75. The crocodile,* certainly, has acquired honour 
which is not devoid of a plausible reason, but he is 
declared to be a living representation of God, since he 
is the only creature without a tongue ; for the Divine 
Word has no need of a voice, and 


> Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, ii. 39. 6; 
Plutarch’s source may have been Theophrastus, Frag. 174. 6 
(Wimmer, vol. iii. p. 220). 

© Cf. the note on 355 a, supra, 

* Cf. Herodotus, ii. 69. 
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bv aibodou 

Baivwv KeAevOou Kara Sixny 7a Ovyr’ dye. 
povov S€ gdaow ev byp@ Siartwycvov ras dipets 
tyeva Actov Kal diadarn mapakadvarew ex TOO 
peTwmrov Katepydpevov, wore BArémew pr BAemo- 
pevov, & 7@ mpwTtw Ved ovpPeBynkev. omov 8 av 
% Odea THs Xwpas atoTréKyn, TotTo NeiAov mépas 
emtotata. THs avdfyaews ‘yevopevov. ev vyp@ 
yap od Sduvdpevar,*® méppw dé poPovpevas® tikrew, 
otTws axpiB@s mpoarcdvortrar to peédAov, wore 
T@ ToTap@ mpooerGdvt. xpjobar Aoxyevopevar Kai 

, A > 2A A ‘om / 
OaAmovoa, 7a 8 wa Enpa Kal aBpexra duddrreww. 
éfjxovra S€ tiktovaw, Kal Tooavrats WLepats 
éxXéemovat, Kat tooovTovs Caaw évavtTovs ot 
paxporarov Cavres, 6 TOY pérpwr mp@rov éart 
Tots Tepl TA oUpdvia mpaypaTevopevots. 

"AMa piv trav 8" daudotepa Tyswyevwv arepi 
pev tod Kuvos elpntar mpdabev- » 5° TBs daro- 
KTelvovoa pev Ta Bavarndopa ta&v épreTay €di- 
Sage mparn KEVvOBATOS latpikod xpetav Kariovras 
re KAvlopevny kal Kcabatpopevny bd? éavris: 

i d€ vopywratoe THY lepewv xabdpovov Udwp 
yaa ret AapBavovow lev [Bis wémwKev ov 


1 xara dikny ta Ovar’ dye] Kai Sicns 7a Ovnta dye Kara Sikny 
all corrected by the mss. of Euripides. 
6 Meziriacus: 3. 
3 Suvdpevar . . . PoBovpevar Meziriacus: Suvduevar . . . Go- 
Bovpevor. 4 adrqy Strijd: odrw. 





* Euripides, Troades, 887-888; cf. Plutarch, Aoralia, 
1007 c. 

> Ibid. 982 c; Aristotle, Hist. 4nimalium, v. 33 (558 a 17). 

© Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animalium, ii. 33, v. 52. 
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through noiseless mage advancing, guides 
By Justice all affairs of morta] men.* 


They say that the crocodile is the only animal living 
in the water which has a thin and transparent mem- 
brane extending down from his forehead to cover up his 
eyes, so that he can see without being seen ; and this 
prerogative belongs also unto the First God. In 
whatever part of the land the female crocodile lays 
her eggs, well she knows that this is destined to mark 
the limit of the rise of the Nile’; for the females, 
being unable to lay their eggs in the water and afraid 
to lay them far from it, have such an accurate percep- 
tion of the future that they make use of the oncoming 
river as a guide in laying their eggs and in keeping 
them warm; and thus they preserve them dry and 
untouched by the water. They lay sixty eggs © and 
hatch them in the same number of days, and those 
crocodiles that live longest live that number of years : 
the number sixty is the first of measures for such 
persons as concern themselves with the heavenly 
bodies. 

Of the animals that are held in honour for both 
reasons, mention has already been made of the dog.? 
The ibis,¢ which kills the deadly creeping things, was 
the first to teach men the use of medicinal purgations 
when they observed her employing clysters and being 
purged by herself.f The most strict of the priests 
take their lustral water for purification from a place 
where the ibis has drunk’: for she does not drink 

@ Supra, 355 8 and 368 F. 

* Cf. Diodorus, i. 87. 6. 

1 Cf. Aelian, De Natura Animalium, ii. 35; Pliny, 
Natural History, x. 40 (75). 

§ Cf. Moralia, 974c; Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 
vii. 45. 
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(381) miver yap «i' voow@des 1) Tepoppaypévov ovde 
Tpoceror. 7H d€ TaV TOddY StacTdoew” mpos aAAg} - 
Aous Kal TO pvyxos iodmeupov movet Tpiywvov: ert 
oo i TOV peddvwy mrepav mpos* 7a AevKG TrouKiAta 
Kal peitis eudatver oehijuny dyupixuprov. 

Oo bei b€ Oavudlew, et yAtoxpas OmooTnras 
ovTws nydmyoav Aliyumtit. Kat yap Kat* "EA- 
Anves €v Te ypamrois ev Te mAacToIs eixdopact 

E Gedy expijoavro ToMMois Tovovrots: olov év Kpxrn 
Avs 7 HV dyaNwa. [7%) EXOV | ara: TO yap dpxovre Kal 
Kupiy TavT@y ovdevos axovew mpoonker. TH Oe 
ths “AOnvds tov dpdxovra Dedias mapeOnke, TO 
dé rhs “Adpodizrns ev "HAs rHv xehavyy, ws Tas 
pev mapBévous puianiis Seopevas, rais de yaperais 

F oikoupiav Kal uae mpérovaay. v7] be Tob 
Tooedavos Tplova ovpBordv eore Tis Tpirns 
Xcpas, nv Oddarra Karexet pera Tov ovpavov Kal 
Tov aépa Teraypevn. S10 Kal tv “Apditpirny Kat 
tovs Tpitwras obtws dvopacay. 

Oi de Tvéaydpevor Kal dptBjLovs Kal oxnpara 
Oca exdopnoay mpoonyopiass. TO pev yap tod- 
meupov Tplywvov exdAowy “AOnvav Kopupayevfy 
kal Tpttoyeveray, Ott Tpiat Kaférois amd THY TpLaV 
ywvidy ayomévats Svaipetrau: 70 8 ev ?AmoAAwva 
mAnVous atopacer Kai dv adnAdTyTa THS* povados: 


et Michael (from Moral. 974 c): 7. 

dtacrdcer Bottcher : dcaPacer. 

mpés Reiske : mepl. 

kal yap kat Xylander: «at. 

Kopudayev9 an obvious correction of early editors; xopuda- 
'EVVY). 

- ders amodace Kal 8.’ amAdtnta tHs Wyttenbach and 
Béttcher: ei@ovea mpogpdoer kal dimdordrns. 
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water if it is unwholesome or tainted, nor will she 
approach it. By the spreading of her feet, in their 
relation to each other and to her bill, she makes 
an equilateral triangle.* Moreover the variety and 
combination of her black feathers with her white 
picture the moon in its first quarter. 

There is no oceasion for surprise that the Ngyptians 
were so taken with such slight resemblances ; for the 
Greeks in their painted and sculptured portrayals of 
the gods made use of many such. For example, in 
Crete there was a statue of Zeus having no ears ; for 
it is not fitting for the Ruler and Lord of all to listen 
to anyone. Beside the statue of Athena Pheidias 
placed the serpent and in Elis beside the statue of 
Aphrodité the tortoise,» to indicate that maidens 
need watching, and that for married women staying 
at home and silence is becoming. The trident of 
Poseidon is a symbol of the Third Region where the 
sea holds sway, for it has been assigned to a demesne 
of less importance than the heavens and the air. For 
this reason they thus named Amphitrité and the 
Tritons.° 

The Pythagoreans cmbellished also numbers and 
figures with the appellations of the gods. The equi- 
lateral triangle they called Athena, born from the 
head and third-born, because it is divided by three 
perpendiculars drawn from its three angles. ‘The 
number one they called Apollo @ because of its rejec- 
tion of plurality * and because of the singleness of 


® Cf. Moralia, 670 c. 
> Cf. Moralia, 142 n; Pausanias, vi. 25, 2. 
© An effort to derive these names from zpiros, “ third." 
4 Cf, the note on 354 F, supra. 
* Cf. 393 8, infra. 
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épuv dé rHv Suada Kat roAuar*: Séenv dé rHv rpidda, 
TOU yap ad.iceivy Kal adixetofar Kar’ cAreupw Kal 
drrepBoAdny svros, tadtnTt 70” Sikaovy ev péow 
yéyovev' 7 dé Kadoupevn tetpaxtus, Ta €& Kal 
TpidKovTa, peyloTtos Hv OpKos, ws TeOpvAnTat, Kat 
Kéapo0s WYduaorat, TeTTApwY pev apTiwy TOV 
Tpwrwv, TeTTapwv d5é€ THY mepitTa@v eis TavTo 
avvTienevwv, arroTeAouvpevos. 

76. _Eirrep oov ol Soxysebrarot TOV proodpov 
ove év abvyols Kal dowpdroi:s mpdypacw aivuypa® 
Tod Oeiov kariWovres ngtowy dyuedcty ovdev ovd 
aryalew, éru padov olopat Tas ev aicbavomevats 
kal uynv exovoats Kai maBos Kat iGos piocow 
iStornras KaTa TO €iKos* dyamnréov elva’, ov Taira 
TyL@vTas, adAda Sia TovTwy To Oeiov, ws evap- 
yeotépwr eadrtpwv Kat dice yeyovorwy, war® 
Opyavov 1 Téxvnv Sei’ Tob mavTa KoopobvvTos Beod 
voile, Kat dAws® abtodv ye® pndev dipuxov 
epspixou pnd? dvaioOnrov aicbavopevov kpetrrov 
elvat, pnd av TOV ovpravra, Ts xpuooy, opod kal 
opdpaydov els TavTO ouppopyon. otk ev xpeats”? 
yap ovo év oxXnpacw ovo ev Actornow eyytyvera 
78 Detov, arn’ drysorépav EXEL VeKp@v pLotpav, soa 
p27) pETEoXe, pnde perexew rob Cy mepucev. i] Se 
{aoa Kai Bdérovea Kat kwjoews apxny €& adris 
éxovoa Kal yyd@aow oikeiwy Kat aAdoTpiwy pvats 


1 70Auav] dAepov Reiske. ro added by Michael. 
3 ainypa] pina Mence 
4 eixos Markland : 760s. 5 elvar Bernardakis: owv. 


§ gor’ Michael and F.C.B.: os. 
7 Set Wyttenbach: del. 
8 Kal dAws Bentley: xadds. ® ye Reiske: re. 
10 ypdais the more usual form: xporats. 
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unity. The number two they called “ Strife,” and 
“Daring,” and three they called ‘“ Justice,’ for, 
although the doing of injustice and suffering from in- 
justice are caused by deficiency and excess, Justice, 
by reason of its equality, intervenes between the two. 
The so-called sacred quaternion, the number thirty- 
six, was, so it is famed, the mightiest of oaths, and it 
has been given the name of ‘‘ World”’ since it is made 
up of the first four even numbers and the first four 
odd numbers added together. 

76. If, then, the most noted of the philosophers, 
observing the riddle of the Divine in inanimate and in- 
corporeal objects, have not thought it proper to treat 
anything with carelessness or disrespect, even more do 
I think that, in all likelihood, we should welcome those 
peculiar properties existent in natures which possess 
the power of perception and have a soul and feeling 
and character. It is not that we should honour these, 
but that through these we should honour the Divine, 
since they are the clearer mirrors of the Divine by 
their nature also, so that we should regard them as 
the instrument or device of the God who orders all 
things. And in general we must hold it true that 
nothing inanimate is superior to what is animate, anc 
nothing without the power of perception is superior 
to that which has that power—no, not even if one 
should heap together all the gold and emeralds in the 
world. The Divine is not engendered in colours or in 
forms or in polished surfaces, but whatsoever things 
have no share in life, things whose nature does not 
allow them to share therein, have a portion of less 
honour than that of the dead. But the nature that 
lives and sees and has within itself the source of 
movement and a knowledge of what belongs to it and 
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(382) KaAXous 7? éomaxev aToppony Kat Hoipav €k TOU 
fpovobvros, “drw* KuBepvarat ro* ovpmav”’ Kal? 
€ ne a + a -) , > 

€ HpdxAcvrov. obev od xelpov ev rovrous etkaberat 

76 Beiov xaAxois* Kat ABivous Snpuoupyjpaow, 
& dOopas prev Spotws Séxera Kal emixpooers, 
alobrcees de maons pce. Kal ovvécews eoTépyrar. 
Tept wev odv THY Tinwperwv Cwwv Tatra Soxyalw 
paditora tov eyopevwr. 

le Lrodat & at per "Towdos moucidae tats Ba- 
pais: mept yap vAnv 7 dvvapis adrijs mdavra yeyvo- 
perv Kal dexopevnv, Pas aKdros, Hpepayv vuKra, 
mp vdwp, Sony Bavarov, apyny TteAcuTnv: 1 8 
*Oaipidos od exer oKuay me TouctALOv, GAN’ € ev 
amAoby 70 dwroedes: axpatov yap 4 apx7) Kai 
apuyes TO TP@Tov Kal vontov. bev anak tadTyv® 

D dvadaBovres amotibevrar Kai duddtrovew doparov 

Kal dipouarov. tats om _Tovaxais® XpOvrat TroA- 
Adis: ev xpyoe yap Ta aicbyra Kal mpoxerpa 
ovra TroAAas avanriters Kat Beas avt@v aAdor’ 
aAAws dperBopevwy didwow. % b€ Tod vonTod Kal 
eiAuKpirods Kat amAod’ vonois womep aoTpan} 
diaAduypaca tas puyns*® anak mote Oyeiv Kal 
mpocvoetv mapéaxe.’ 10 Kat IlAdtwv Kai “Apioto- 
TéAns emomtiKov Tobt0 TO fLépos THs Pidocodias 

1 Kadous 7’ Papabasileios from Plato, Phaedrus, p. 251 B: 
aA\ws Te. 

2 érw Markland: ézws. 

7d Bentley: 76 te. 

xadxois Salmasius: xadnetors. 

tavrnv Markland: zadra. 

tais 8 "Iovaxais Markland: ois 8” iovaxois. 

amAoé Emperius (ayvob ? F°.C.B.): ‘ayiov. 


7H Yexg Markland. 
mapeaxe Bentley: mpocécxe. 
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what belongs to others, has drawn to itself an efflux 
and portion of beauty from the Intelligence “ by 
which the Universe is guided,” as Heracleitus ¢ has it. 
Wherefore the Divine is no worse represented in 
these animals than in works of bronze and stone which 
are alike subject to destruction and disfiguration, and 
by their nature are void of all perception and com- 
prehension. This, then, is what I most approve in 
the accounts that are given regarding the animals 
held in honour. 

77. As for the robes, those of Isis® are variegated in 
their colours ; for her power is concerned with matter 
which becomes everything and receives everything, 
light and darkness, day and night, fire and water, life 
and death, beginning and end. But the robe of 
Osiris has no shading or variety in its colour, but only 
one single colour like to light. For the beginning 
is combined with nothing else, and that which is 
primary and conceptual is without admixture ; where- 
fore, when they have once taken off the robe of Osiris, 
they lay it away and guard it, unseen and untouched. 
But the robes of Isis they use many times over ; for in 
use those things that are perceptible andready at hand 
afford many disclosures of themselves and opportuni- 
ties to view them as they are changed about in 
various ways. But the apperception of the concep- 
tual, the pure, and the simple, shining through the 
soul like a flash of lightning, affords an opportunity to 
touch and see it but once.* For this reason Plato? and 
Aristotle call this part of philosophy the epoptic® or 

° Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. 86, Heracleitus, 
no. B 41. > Cf. 352 B, supra. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Letters, vii. 344 B. 

4 Plato, Symposium, 210 a. 

* Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. vii. (668 a). 
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1 Guwoyerws F.C.B.: dddws. 
2 evredAq] ev reAera Reiske. * pidocogias Reiske. 
4 Scarapdrres Xylander : Scaraparrew. 


5 évravOot} evravbi Holwerda. 
8 ddes Parmentier: dedés. 7 pyrav] dparov Wyttenbach. 








° Cf. 375 p, supra. > Cf. 372 © and 874 F, supra. 
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mystic part, inasmuch as those who have passed 
beyond these conjectural and confused matters of all 
sorts by means of Reason proceed by leaps and bounds 
to that primary, simple, and immaterial principle ; 
and when they have somehow attained contact with 
the pure truth abiding about it, they think that they 
have the whole of philosophy completely, as it were, 
within their grasp. 

78. This idea at the present time the priests 
intimate with great circumspection in acquitting 
themselves of this religious secret and in trying to 
conceal it : that this god Osiris is the ruler and king 
of the dead, nor is he any other than the god that 
among the Greeks is called Hades and Pluto. But 
since it is not understood in what manner this is true, 
it greatly disturbs the majority of people who suspect 
that the holy and sacred Osiris truly dwells in the 
earth and beneath the earth,* where are hidden away 
the bodies of those that are believed to have reached 
their end. But he himself is far removed from the 
earth, uncontaminated and unpolluted and pure from 
all matter that is subject to destruction and death ; 
but for the souls of men here, which are compassed 
about by bodies and emotions, there is no association 
with this god except in so far as they may attain to a 
dim vision of his presence by means of the appercep- 
tion which philosophy affords. But when these souls 
are set free and migrate into the realm of the invisible 
and the unseen, the dispassionate and the pure, then 
this god becomes their leader and king, since it is 
on him that they are bound to be dependent in their 
insatiate contemplation and yearning for that beauty 
which is for men unutterable and indescribable. 
With this beauty Isis,” as the ancient story declares, 
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1 ndvrwr) advra Wyttenbach. * dv added by Bernardakis. 


* eveort Wyttenbach: dor tovti. 
4 xarapuyrvovra Xylander: Katapeyvvovres. 
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is for ever enamoured and pursues it and consorts 
with it and fills our earth here with all things fair 
and good that partake of generation. 

This which I have thus far set forth comprises that 
account which is most befitting the gods. (79.) If, 
as I have promised,? I must now speak of the offerings 
of incense which are made each day, one should first 
consider that this people always lays the very greatest 
stress upon those practices which are conducive to 
health. Especially in their sacred services and holy 
living and strict regimen the element of health is no 
less important than that of piety. For they did not 
deem it proper to serve that which is pure and in all 
ways unblemished and unpolluted with either bodies 
or souls that were unhealthy and diseased.’ Since, 
then, the air, of which we make the greatest use and 
in which we exist, has not always the same consistency 
and composition, but in the night-time becomes dense 
and oppresses the body and brings the soul into 
depression and solicitude, as if it had become befogged 
and heavy, therefore, immediately upon arising, they 
burn resin on their altars, revivifying and purifying 
the air by its dissemination, and fanning into fresh 
life the languished spirit innate in the body, inasmuch 
as the odour of resin contains something forceful 
and stimulating. 

Again at midday, when they perceive that the sun 
is forcibly attracting a copious and heavy exhalation 
from the earth and is combining this with the air, they 
burn myrrh on the altars; for the heat dissolves and 
scatters the murky and turgid concretions in the 
surrounding atmosphere. In fact, physicians seem to 


o 372 c, supra. 
> Cf. the Roman taboo in Moralia, 281 c. 
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(383) BonBeiv Soxotiar fAdya woAAnv TovobvTes ws AeTrTU- 
D vouvcay Tov dépa: Aemriver dé Bédrwov, éav eb5dn 
fvAa kalwow, ola KuTaptTrou Kat dprevOov kal 
TEvKNS. “Axpwva yoov tov iatpov ev "Abijvats 
timo Tov peéyav Aoydv eddoxysoar A€yover, mp 
KeXevovTa mapaxatew Tots vooodow: ance yap 
ovK dAtyous. *Apiororédys Sé dnor Kal | bépwr 
Kat dvbav Kat A€yresvenv EvWOELS dmomvotas ouK 
édarrov éxew tod mpos 7Adovny TO mpos dyietar, 
uxpov ovra dvoet Kal mayerwdn Tov eyKepadov 
Hpeua TH Oepudryte Kal NetoTnTL Stayeovoas. «i 
b€ Kal THY oppvay Trap’ Alyuntious Bar KaAobouv, 
efeppnvevdev d€ TobTo pdAvora pater Tijs mAn- 
peicewos* ekoKopmopoy, éorw nv Kal Todro pap- 
tupiay T@ Adyw Tis aitias didwow. 

E 80. To 8é Koge petyjea, pev éxaidexa prepa 
ovvriBepevenv € éori, péXuros kat oivou kal oradidos 
Kal kumépov, pytivns Te Kal opvpyvys Kal aoma- 
Adfov Kal ceaddews, Erte Sé axivou Te Kal dopdAtou 
Kal Optov" Kal Aan dou, mpos de Touvreus apKevbidwv 
dppotv, wv Ty pev petlova my 8 é\atrova 
KaAobar, Kal kapdapcijiov Kat KaAdpov. ouv- 
Tievrar 8 odx Orrws eTuxXeV, adda ypappdroy 
iep@v Tots pupeypois, 6 érav tatra pevyvuwow, ava- 
yeyvmakopeveny, tov 8° dpOdv, el Kal mavu SoKet 
TeTpaywvos amo TeTpayedvou Kai povos exw Tov 
towv ioakis appar’ TO xwpiw THY mepipeTpov 


1 Bad] oad Tablonski. 
2 rAnpwoews F.C.B.: Anpycews. 
3 pnepav Emperius: pdr. 
4 @pvov] Avou Strijd. 
5 r&v towy... apudav Wyttenbach: ror icov.. . dpiOuor. 
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bring relief to pestilential affections by making a large 
blazing fire, for this rarefies the air. But the rarefica- 
tion is more effective if they burn fragrant woods, such 
as that of the cypress, the juniper, and the pine. At 
any rate, they say that Acron, the physician in Athens 
at the time of the great plague, won great repute by 
prescribing the lighting of a fire beside the sick, and 
thereby he helped not a few. Aristotle? says that 
fragrant exhalations from perfumes and flowers and 
meadows are no less conducive to health than to 
pleasure, inasmuch as by their warmth and lightness 
they gently relax the brain, which is by nature cold 
and frigid. If it is true that among the Egyptians 
they call myrrh “ bal,” and that this being interpreted 
has the particular meaning “the dissipation of 
repletion,” then this adds some testimony to our 
account of the reason for its use. 

80. Cyphi’ is a compound composed of sixteen 
ingredients: honey, wine, raisins, cyperus, resin, 
myrrh, aspalathus, seselis, mastich, bitumen, rush, 
sorrel, and in addition to these both the junipers, of 
which they call one the larger and one the smaller, 
cardamum, and calamus. These are compounded, not 
at random, but while the sacred writings are being 
read to the perfumers as they mix the ingredients. 
As for this number, even if it appears quite clear that 
it is the square of a square and is the only one of the 
numbers forming a square that has its perimeter equal 


* Cf. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, p. 233. 

> Cf. Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. ii. p. 616 (Manetho, 
frag. 84). An interesting note in Parthey’s edition (pp. 
277-280) describes the different kinds of cyphi mentioned 
in ancient writers, and gives in modern terms recipes for 
three, 
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F fonv dyacbat' mpoonkdvrws eAaxiora pytéov eis 


384 


ye todto ovvepyeiv, dAAa 7a” rAcioTa ta avA- 
AapBavopevev dpwpariKas éxovra duvdpes yAucd 
mvedua Kal xpnoray peBinow dvabupiaow, td’ As 
ar ane TPETIO[LEVOS Kat TO odipa dud Ths mofs 
Kewwovpevov Actes® Kat Tpoonvars* Umvou Te* Kal 
Kpaow éraywyov igye: Kal Ta AvTnpa Kal ovvTova 
Tav peOnuepwav dpovridwy dvev peOns otov 
appara xavG Kai Siadver: Kai TO havTaoTiKdy Kat 
SexriKov dveipwv p.dpiov womep KaTOTTpoV arro- 
Aeaiver Kal moved Kafapwrepov ovdev ATTov 7) Ta 
Kpovpata Tis Avpas, ois expavro m™po TAY Urrvwv 
ot Hu@aydperot, ro errabes Kat ddoyov THs poxts 
eferadovres otTw Kal Deparetovtes. Ta yap 
dodpavrTa modAdKis ev THY alofyow arod«imovaay 
dvakadetrar, moAAaKis dé madw appdJdJver Kal 
KaTnpewiler Staxcopevun ev TH owpat. TOV ava- 
Aopatwr bro AewdTHTOs’ wWomep Evior THY laTpav 
Tov Umvov eyytyvecbar A€yovow, OTav 7) THS Tpo- 
ps dvadupiacrs otov épmovga Aciws mept Ta 
omAdyxva Kal ynragaoa Trou Twa vyapyad.opdv. 
Te de Koge xpavrat Kat Topare Kat xptpare’ 
TWO LEVOV yap Soxet 7a évTos Kabaipew wes* 
xen Hadaxrixoy 6 ov. dvev be ToUTwY pyTivn pc 
eorw epyov nXiov Kat opupva’ ° mpos Thy etAnu” tov 
putdv exdakpvovtwy. tay bé 76 Kode ovvrievtTev 


* dyaobat E.C-Bs; dyan dobar Wyttenbach: dyayéabat. 
2 da 7a Markland: dua. ® Aetws Reiske: det ds. 
¢ Mpoanvas Meziriacus: mpos pas. 
5 davovu Te Meziriacus : umwoirat. 
§ oun Markland: mrotei. 7 yptuarte Paton: xpdpart. 
8 us added by F.C.B. 
® dv added by Wyttenbach. 
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to its area,* and deserves to be admired for this reason, 
yet it must be said that its contribution to the topic 
under discussion is very slight. Most of the materials 
that are taken into this compound, inasmuch as they 
have aromatic properties, give forth a sweet emanation 
and a beneficent exhalation, by which the air is 
changed, and the body, being moved gently and 
softly > by the current, acquires a temperament con- 
ducive tosleep; and the distress and strain of our daily 
carking cares, as if they were knots, these exhala- 
tions relax and loosen without the aid of wine. The 
imaginative faculty that is susceptible to dreams it 
brightens like a mirror, and makes it clearer no less 
effectively than did the notes of the lyre which the 
Pythagoreans ° used to employ before sleeping as a 
charm and a cure for the emotional and irrational in 
the soul. It is a fact that stimulating odours often 
recall the failing powers of sensation, and often again 
lull and quiet them when their emanations are diffused 
in the body by virtue of their ethereal qualities ; 
even as some physicians state that sleep supervenes 
when the volatile portion of our food, gently perme- 
ating the digestive tract and coming into close contact 
with it, produces a species of titillation. 

They use cyphi as both a potion and a salve ; 
for taken internally it seems to cleanse properly the 
internal organs, since it is an emollient. Apart from 
this, resin and myrrh result from the action of the 
sun when the trees exude them in response to the 
heat. Of the ingredients which compose cyphi, 


* Cf. 367 F, supra. > Cf. Moralia, 1087 x. 
¢ Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 45 p, and Quintilian, ix. 4. 12. 





10 guvpva Squire and one Ms.: opvpvar. 
1 cihny Reiske: cedjvny. 
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(384) gorw & vuxri Xalper pGAAov, worep doa mvevpact 
yuxpots Kal oKtais kat dpdoors Kal bypornat 
TpepeoBax mepuKer. émet TO Tis Teépas d@s ev 
pev éort Kat amdAotv Kat tov PAvov é Tlivdapos 
opacbat pnow at epypuas” 8v’ aifgpos’”’: 6 Se vUKTE- 

C pues anp Kpdpa Kat oUpperywa. moANGv yeyove 
porto Kat duvdpewr, olov omrEpparav is ev aro 
TavTos GoTpov KaTappedvTwy. ecikoTws odv éexeiva 
pev ws amdAd kal ad’ HAlov tiv yéveow exovta Ov 
HeEépas, Tatra 8 ws peckTa Kal TavTodaTa Tais 
TowTnow apxopervns vuKtos émOupidar. 
1 épjuas Pindar: epyyns. 








2 Pindar, Olympian Odes, i. 6. 
> Some think the essay ends too abruptly; others think it 
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there are some which delight more in the night, that 
is, those which are wont to thrive in cold winds and 
shadows and dews and dampness. For the light of 
day is single and simple, and Pindar @ says that the 
sun is seen “ through the deserted aether.”” But the 
air at night is a composite mixture made up of many 
lights and forces, even as though seeds from every 
star were showered down into one place. Very 
appropriately, therefore, they burn resin and myrrh 
in the daytime, for these are simple substances 
and have their origin from the sun; but the cyphz, 
since it is compounded of ingredients of all sorts of 
qualities, they offer at nightfall.° 


is quite complete ; each reader may properly have his own 
opinion. 
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AEE AT DELPHI 
(DE E APUD DELPHOS) 


INTRODUCTION 


Pxutarcn, in this essay on the E at Delphi, tells us 
that beside the well-known inscriptions at Delphi 
there was also a representation of the letter E, the 
fifth letter of the Greek alphabet. The Greek name 
for this letter was EI, and this diphthong, in addition 
to being used in Plutarch’s time as the name of I! 
(which denotes the number five), is the Greek word 
for “if,” and also the word for the second person 
singular of the verb “ to be ”’ (thou art). 

In searching for an explanation of the unexplain- 
able it is only natural that the three meanings of EI 
(“five,” “if,” “thou art’’) should be examined to see if 
any hypothesis based on any one of them might 
eee te yield a rational explanation; and these 

ypotheses constitute the skeleton about which is 
built the body of Plutarch’s essay. From it we gain 
some interesting delineations of character and an 
engaging portrayal of the way in which a philosopher 
acts, or reacts, when forced unwillingly to face the 
unknowable. 

Plutarch puts forward seven possible explanations 
of the letter : 

(1) It was dedicated by the Wise Men, as a protest 
against interlopers, to show that their number was 
actually five and not seven (EI =F, five). 
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(2) EI is the second vowel, the Sun is the second 
planet, and Apollo is identified with the sun (EI =F, 
the vowel). 

(3) EI means “if’’: people ask the oracle IT 
they a succeed, or IF they shall do this or that 

ante.) 

—. EI 4 used in wishes or prayers to the god, 
often in the combination «ie or «i yép (EI=“‘if” or 
“if only ”’). 

(5) EI, “if,” is an indispensable word in logic for 
the construction of a syllogism (EI =“ if’). 

(6) Five is a most important number in mathe- 
matics, physiology, philosophy, and music (EI=E, 
atiview): 

(7) ii means “ thou art’ and is the address of the 
consultant to Apollo, to indicate that the god has 
eternal being (EI =“ thou art ’’).2 

Attempts to explain the letter have been also made 
in modern times by Gédttling, Berichte der Sachs. 
Gesell. der Wiss. I. (1846-47) pp. 311 ff., and by 
Schultz in Philologus (1866), pp. 214 ff. Roscher, in 
Philologus (1900), pp. 21 ff. ; (1901), pp. 81 ff. ; (1902), 
pp. 513 ff. ; Hermes (1901), pp. 470 ff. (comment also by 
C. Robert in the same volume, p. 490), and the Philo- 
logische Wochenschrift (1922), col. 1211, maintains that 
EI is an imperative from «¢j, ‘‘go,”’ addressed to the 
person who came to consult the oracle, and that it 
means “ go on,” “‘ continue ’ into the temple. The 
value of this explanation is somewhat doubtful, 
since EI in this word («iuc) is a true diphthong, 
and so is not generally spelled with simple E 
except in the Corinthian alphabet. Although 


® This explanation is accepted by Poulsen (Delphi, p. 
149), but is open to very serious objections. 
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Roscher cites a few examples from inscriptions in 
other dialects where the true diphthongal EI seems 
to be represented by simple E, his evidence is not 
convincing. 

O. Lagercrantz, in Hermes, xxxvi. (1901) pp. 411 ff., 
interprets the E as meaning 7j ‘“‘hesaid.’”’ To this, of 
course, Roscher objects and suggests that Lagercrantz 
might have though} also of 7) “ verily.”’ Thus all the 
various possibilities of interpretation have in turn 
been suggested, and rejected by others. 

W.N. Bates, in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
xxix. (1925) pp. 239-246, tries to show that the E 
had its origin in a Minoan character E associated 
with (e (as is shown by the evidence of a Cretan gem 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York) and later 
transferred to Delphi. Since the character was not 
understood, it, like other things at Delphi, came to 
be associated with Apollo. This character has been 
found on the old omphalos discovered in 1913 at 
Delphi in the temple of Apollo.@ 

Interesting are the two coins reproduced in Imhoof- 
Blumer and P. Gardner, 4 Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias, plate x. nos. xxii. and xxiii. (text, p. 119), 
which show the E suspended between the middle 
columns of the temple. Learned scholars should 
note that the letter represented is E, not EI: there- 


2 Jt might also be recorded that J. E. Harrison, in 
Comptes Rendus du Congrés International d’Archéologie 
(Athens, 1905), thinks that the E was “ originally three 
betyl stones or pillars placed on a basis and representing 
the three Charites”’! Moreover. C. Fries, in Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie, \xxix. (1930) 343-344, offers as 
“nodi explicatio”’ the fact that in Sumerian inscriptions E 
means house or temple, and so may be connected with 
Babylonian ritual (note the Chaldean in chap. iv.)! 
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fore such explanations as are based on the true 
diphthong are presumably wrong. 

The title of the essay is included in the catalogue of 
Lamprias, where it appears as No. 117. It is not 
infrequently quoted or referred to by later writers. 
It has been separately edited by Bernardakis in the 
volume of essays in honour of Ernst Curtius, Leipzig, 
1894. Of interest is also The Delphic Maxims in 
Literature, by Eliza Gregory Wilkins, Chicago, 1929. 
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(384) IYEPI TOY EI TOY EN AEA®OP: 


TA ITPOLQUA TOY ATAAOLOY 


AMMQNIOZ, AAMIIPIAZ, TIAOYTAPXOS, OENN, 
EYZTPOPOS, NIKANASPOS 


D 1. Xriyidiows risiy ob davAws éxovow, @ dire 
Lapatiwy, évérvyov mpwnv, a Arkatapyos Evpi- 
mionv oletat mpos “ApxéAaov eimetv- 


? , ~ ~ eA 
od BovAopat mAovTobvTe Swpcicbar Tévys, 
pn we adpova Kpivns 7 diSods alrety doKd. 


’ a A > \ iz \ > ‘| tb ya iS 
xapilerar ev yap ovdev 6 Sid0vs am’ oXriywr piKpa 
tots ToAAa KeKTnLEVvots, amioToUpevos 8° avTi pn- 
devos Siddvat KaxonPetas Kat dveAcvbeptas mpoc- 

, if fu \ Lg ? , ‘ 
EAapBaver d0€av. dpa 81) doov eXevbeproryte Kal 
Kade Ta YpnpatiKa Spa Almera Tav amo Adyou 

\ , ey \ , Ts) \ Q 
Kat oodias, a’ Kai diddvar Kaddv éort Kal iddvTas 
avraiteiy duo.wa apa Tav AapBavervrwv. eye yoov 
mpos a€ Kal dia Ge Tois adtoht Pidas tov UviiKav 
Adywr eviovs wWoTep amapxas amrooTeAAwy, dporoyae 
mpoadokay érépous Kal mAciovas Kal BeATiovas tap’ 
vuav, ate 67 Kai moder xpwyevwy peyddAn Kal 
1 G added by Madvig. 





2 A poet living at Athens in Plutarch’s day ; see Moralia, 
396 p ff. and 628 a. 
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(The persons who take part in the conversation are: 
Ammonius, Lamprias, Plutarch, Tneon, Eustrophus, Nic- 
ander, and others whose names are not given.) 

1. Nor long ago, my dear Sarapion,? I came upon 
some lines, not badly done, which Dicaearchus thinks 
Euripides » addressed to Archelaiis : 

I will not give poor gifts to one so rich, 

Lest you should take me for a fool, or T 

Should seem by giving to invite a gift. 
For he does no favour who gives small gifts from 
scanty means to wealthy men; and since it is not 
credible that his giving is for nothing, he acquires 
in addition a reputation for disingenuousness and 
servility. Observe also how, as far as independence 
and honour are concerned, material gifts fall far 
below those bestowed by literary discourse and 
wisdom; and these gifts it is both honourable to 
give and, at the same time, to ask a return of like 
gifts from the recipients. I, at any rate, as I send 
to you, and by means of you for our friends there, 
some of our Pythian discourses, an offering of our 
first-fruits, as it were, confess that I am expecting 
other discourses, both more numerous and of better 
quality, from you and your friends, inasmuch as 
you have not only all the advantages of a great 


6 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, no. 969. 
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oxoXjs wadov ev BiBAiots oAAois Kai mavTodaTats 
SiatpiBais edopovyTwr. 
‘O & ody didos' "AmoAAwy Eouxe Tas wev rept TOV 


F Biov amopias idofar cai Siadvew Yeprotrevaw Tots 


385 


Xpwpevors, Tas O€ mept Tov Adyov avTos evievat 
Kal mpoBadrew TO pucer pirooddw, TH ox? OpeEw 
euTrow@y dywryov emt 7H dj evar, ws addots TE 
moAXots BijAdv e éort kal TH rept? Tob et Kabiepwoer. 
toiro yap «ikds o¥ Kata TUxnV od oloy amo 
KArjpov TOV ypappdroy psovov ev mpoedpia Tropa 
TO Ge yeveobar Kai AaBetv dvabrjparos Taéw tepod 
kal bedaros: GAN’ H Stvapw adtod Karovras 
iSiav kal me pirray 7 ovpBorw Xpwpevous mpos 
érepov Tt TeV afiwv omovdiis Tovs ev apxf aept 
tov Oeov firocodyoarytas, ovtw mpobecbar.* 

TloAAdKis ody dAdote tov Adyov ev TH axoAF 
mpoPadddpevov éxkdivas - dtpéwa Kal mrapeAd bv, 
évayxos vmo Tay vidv eAnpOnv E€vous teat oup- 
Puroryrovpevos, — obs: evBus ék Acdpav dmratpew 
péMovras ovK wy edmpemes Tapayew ovoe mrapau- 
tetoOar, madvruns dxodoat TL mpoBvpoupevous. wote 
Kabioas mept Tov vewy Ta prev adtos Npédunv Cyreiv, 
74,8 éxelvous epwrav, v70 Tob TOTOV Kal TV Adywr 
avra@v avepyynoOnv® a maAa Tore Kal’ Gv Katpov er- 

z } Pidos] ¢Adaogpos E. Harrison. 

* rh uxn seems to be required by eumowy, although some 

construe it differently : Tis puxiis. 

3 Reiske would omit zepi. 

4 mpolécOa] most mss. have mpocéo@a. 


5 dore F.C.B.: cbs Se. 
® dveuvqcOnv added by Meziriacus. 





« At this time Athens had been for several centuries a 
university city. 
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city,* but you have also more abundant leisure amid 
many books and all manner of discussions. 

It seems that our beloved Apollo finds a remedy 
and a solution for the problems connected with our 
life by the oracular responses which he gives to those 
who consult him ; but the problems connected with 
our power to reason it seems that he himself launches 
and propounds to him who is by nature inclined to the 
love of knowledge, thus creating in the soul a craving ® 
that leads onward to the truth, as is clear in many other 
ways, but particularly in the dedication of the E.° 
For the likelihood is that it was not by chance nor, as 
it were, by lot that this was the only letter that came 
to occupy first place with the god and attained the 
rank of a sacred offering and something worth seeing ; 
but it is likely that those who, in the beginning, sought 
after knowledge of the god either discovered some 
peculiar and unusual potency in it or else used it as a 
token with reference to some other of the matters of 
the highest concern, and thus adopted it. 

On many other occasions when the subject had 
been brought up in the school I had quietly turned 
aside from it and passed it over, but recently I was 
unexpectedly discovered by my sons in an animated 
discussion with some strangers, whom, since they 
purposed to leave Delphi immediately, it was not 
seemly to try to divert from the subject, nor was it 
seemly for me to ask to be excused from the dis- 
cussion, for they were altogether eager to hear some- 
thing about it. I found them seats, therefore, near 
the temple, and I began to seek some answer myself 
and to put questions to them ; influenced as I was by 
the place and the conversation itself, I remembered 


> Cf. Moralia, 673 s. ¢ Cf. 426 x, infra. 
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(385) dyer Népwr nrovoaper "Appoviov Kat Tie 
ade Siefidvrww, evrat0a tis atris damoptias 
Opotws epmeoovons. 

2. “Ore pev yap ody Frrov 6 Beds dirAdcogos 7) 
paves edoKe' maow opbas mpos TodTo Ta dvo- 
4 .4 > , t \ , 
parwv éxaoTov ‘Appaivios riBeabae kal diddoxerw, 
os TOs pv eam rots dpxopevors pavOdvew Kal 
StamrvOdvecBar- Arjrvos 8€ Kai Davatos ofs 75y Te 
C SmAobrau Kal Smopvera Tis dAnBetas: *Toprjvios 
be Tois éxovor THY emuoTHpyY, Kal Acoxnvopwos* 
orav evepydor Kal drrohavwor xXpwpevar 7 Sia 
A€yeaBar Kal prrocogeiy mpos dMijAous.  émet S€ 
Tob prrocogeiv,” éfn, ‘‘ TO Cnretv SFPXM Tob be 
Enreiv* TO Bavpdlew Kab dmopeiv, elxdtws Ta TOMA 
Tov Tept Tov Bedv CoiKev aiviypact xaTraxexpvpbar, 
i , i ~ \ f y s ~ 
kat Adyov twa TmobobvTa Sia Ti Kal SidacKadtay THs 
aitias: olov émt tod mupds tod abavdrov, TO Kale- 
oat povov adroit trav EvAwy éeAdrnv, Kat Sadvyv 
2, = Nis , , A ~ 
emOupracbar, Kai To S¥o0 Moipas ispicbat mavraxot 
Tpidv vopilopevwy, Kat TO pndepld yuvarkt mpos TO 
D xpyornptov elvar mpoceAbciv, Kai TO TOO Tpimodos, 
Kai 00a Tolatra, Tols uy) TavTamacw dAdyos Kat 
> , ie: 4 4 ‘ =~ A ‘ 
apdxyos tdeyeva SeAcaler Kat mapaxadet mpos TO 
okometv Tu Kal axovew Kal SiadrdyecOar mrepi adTay. 


1 é8dxe. Turnebus: Soxei. 
= 5 Acaxnrépros Xylander: Agoxny Sptos. 
3 dpxn added by Cobet, rod S€ fn7etv by Paton; cf. Plato, 
Theaetetus, 155 v. 





® Cf, 393», infra; Cornutus, chap. xxxii.; von Arnim, 
@eiccran Veterum Fragmenta, i. 543 (p. 123); and ‘‘ Apollo” 
in the Index thereto. 
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what, when Nero was here some years ago, I had 
heard Ammonius and others discussing, when the 
same question obtruded itself in a similar way. 

2. That the god is no less a philosopher than a 
prophet Ammonius seemed to all to postulate and prove 
correctly, with reference to this or to that one of his 
several titles; that he is the “‘ Pythian” (Inquirer) 
for those that are beginning to learn and inquire ; 
the “‘ Delian” (Clear) and the ‘ Phanaean’ (Dis- 
closing) for those to whom some part of the truth is 
becoming clear andis being disclosed ; the ‘Ismenian’?® 
(Knoning) for those who have knowledge ; and the 
“ Leschenorian”’ (Conversationalist) when people have 
active enjoyment of conversation and philosophic 
intercourse with one another. ‘“‘ Since,” he went on 
to say, “ inquiry is the beginning of philosophy, and 
wonder and uncertainty the beginning of inquiry,” it 
seems only natural that the greater part of what 
concerns the god should be concealed in riddles, and 
should call for some account of the wherefore and an 
explanation of its cause. For example, in the case of 
the undying fire, that pine is the only wood burned 
here, while laurel is used for offering incense ; that 
two Fates have statues here,* whereas three is every- 
where the customary number; that no woman? 
is allowed to approach the prophetic shrine; the 
matter of the tripod; and the other questions of 
this nature, when they are suggested to persons who 
are not altogether without mind and reason, act as a 
lure and an invitation to investigate, to read, and to 

> Plutarch’s attempt to connect Ismenian with i8- (ofSa) 
can hardly be right. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Theaetetus, 155 vp. 

@ Cf. Pausanias, x. 24. 4. 

* Cf. Euripides, Jon, 222. 
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e¢ A \ A *) , \ c ~ 
(385) dpa Sé Kal ravTi Ta mpoypdppara, to ‘ yooh 
gautév’ Kal To ‘ pndev aye, ” 6cas onrioecs 
KEKIUIKE proadgous Kal daov Aoywv mr7AO0s ag’ 
éxdarov xabdrep aro omépparos dvamépurev av 
ovdevds aTTOV oifpar yovysov Adywr' elvar TO viv 
Cyrovpevov.” 
3. Eimdvros be taira Tob “Appovion, Aapmpias 
o adeApos etme “ Kat Lj Ov Hyeis dxnKoapev Adyov 
dmhods tis €ore kat Kopidy Bpaxus. Aéyovat yap 
E éxeivous tovs copous v bm eviewy de coguoras mpoo- 
ayopev0évras attods pev eivar wévte, Xidwva Kal 
a iy , A , i 4 > iw 
Oadfv kai LdrAwva Kat Biavra cai Uurraxdv: ézel 
dé KXeoBovdos 6 Awédiwy tépavvos, cira Iepiav- 
Spos 6 Kopivfios, ovdev avbrois apeTas petov obd€ 
, 2 A td 1) im \ 4 
oodgias, a\Aa Suvdper Kal didows Kal yapice Kara- 
Bialopevor ri S0€av, eveBadrov «is Tovvopa taV 
copay Kal Twas yvapas Kal Adyous eEémeuTov Kal 
St€a7mretpov eis tiv “EAAdSa Tots bm” exeivwv Acyo- 
Hévots opolous: Svoxepdvavtas dpa Tovs dvdpas 
> 4 x ? > La A - YA > x 
eferéyxew pev odK efédcw rHv dAalovetay ovde 
~ e A om > , A 4 
F davepa@s trép S0éns amexOdveobar kat diapdyecOar 
mpos avOpumovs peya Suvapevous, évtata de auv- 
, i i) > c \ \ t 
eAPovras avtods Kal? atrods Kai diadexPevras 
aAAnAots, avabcivar THY ypapparwy 6 TH TE TAéEL 
méumrov eott Kal tod dpiWyod ta mévre SnAoi, 
paprupopevous ev dep adrdv mpos Tov Yeov ort 
V4 ? pee A ef A A eo Cie 
mévrt’ elai, Tov 8 EBdopov Kai TOV EKTOV® GToTFOLOU- 
pévous Kai amoBaANovtas ws od mpoonKovras av- 
tois. OT 8 ovK amo oKxoT0d TaiTa AéeyeraL, yvoin 
Tis dv dkovoas T@V KaTa TO Lepov TO fev Xpvaody et 
a Adyenv Madvig : Adyov. 
tov 8€ Exrov Kat Tov EBSopov Reiske. 
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talk about them. Note also these inscriptions ¢ here, 
“Know thyself’ and ‘ Avoid extremes,’ how many 
philosophic inquiries have they set on foot, and what 
a horde of discourses has sprung up from each, as 
from a seed! And no less productive of discourse 
than any one of them, as I think, is the present subject 
of inquiry.” 

3. When Ammonius had said this, Lamprias, my 
brother, said, “‘ As a matter of fact, the account that 
we have heard is simple and quite brief. For they 
say that those wise men who by some are called 
the ‘Sophists’ were actually five in number: Chilon, 
Thales, Solon, Bias, and Pittacus. But when Cleo- 
bulus, the despot of the Lindians, and later Periander 
of Corinth, who had no part or portion in virtue or 
wisdom, but forcibly acquired their repute through 
power and friends and favours, invaded this name of 
the Wise Men, and sent out and circulated throughout 
Greece certain sentiments and sayings very similar 
to those famous utterances of the Wise Men, these, 
naturally, did not like this at all, but were loath to 
expose the imposture or to arouse open hatred over 
a question of repute, or to carry through a contest 
against such powerful men ; they met here by them- 
selves and, after conferring together, dedicated that 
one of the letters which is fifth in alphabetical order 
and which stands for the number five, thus testifying 
for themselves before the god that they were five, 
and renouncing and rejecting the seventh and the 
sixth as having no connexion with themselves. That 
this account is not beside the mark anyone may 
realize who has heard those connected with the shrine 


2 Cf. Moralia, 164 8, 408 £, 511 a. 
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AcBias Tis Kaicapos yuvauKos Svopalavrewy, To be 

386 xadkody "APnvaiw: TO be mp@rov Kal 7aAQLoTaTOV 
7H 8 odoia EvAwov ert viv rHv copay Kadodaw, 
ws ody evos GAAa Kowov avdfnua mavTwv yevo- 
poevov.”” 

4. ‘0 peev odv "Appasvios Hovxyn Svepediacev, 
Umovonoas tq Toy Aapmpiay d0ép Kexpnabac, 
mAdtrecba 8 ‘oropiav Kal aKoiy ETEpwv mpos TO 
avumevOvvov. repos dé Tis edn THY TapovTwY ws 
duow tabr’ dariv ois mpwnv 6 Xaddaios éddvapec 
Eévos, émra pev elvar Ta hwy idiav adievra 7av 
ypappdtwy, émra 5é Tos Know avtoredAR Kal 
davvdeTov ev ovpav@ Kwoupévovs dorépas: elvar 

B bé rH rafer Sedrepov 76 7 €f tv dwrndvrwy an’ 
apxis Kat Tov TAvov dard oeArvys Trav mAavipreoy 
WAtw 8 >AmodAAwva Tov adrov dbs émros elmretv mavras 
“EAqvas vopitew. * “adda ravti pév;”’ édn, “ mavTa- 
maow ék mvakos Kat mvdAaias.” 

‘0 5é Aapmpias eAabev, ws couKe, obs ag’ fepod 
Kuwnoas emt Tov attod Adyov. a pev yap éxeivos 
elrrev, oddels eyiyvwoke Acdgaiv: THY de Kouny Kat 
TepinyntiKyy Sogay els TO pecov TpoHyov, ovTE THY 
oye afvobvres ovre {Tov P0dyyov adAa Totvoya 
pdvov Tod ypapparos éxew Tt oupBorov. (5.) “ dors 
yap, ws vmoAapBdvovor Achdoi,”” kal! rore® mpo- 

C nyopav edeye Nixavépos 6 lepevs, “ oxtya Kal 
poppy Tis ios Tov Oedv evrevéews, Kal traéw 

kai del. Stegmann. 


2 Kal Bid Wyttenbach: «ai re or ye. 
3 oxjua Meziriacus: dyna. 








@ Cf. Moralia, 1130 « or 381 F, supra, or 393 c, infra. 
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naming the golden E the E of Livia, Caesar’s wife, 
and the bronze E the E of the Athenians, while the 
first and oldest one, made of wood, they still call to 
this day the E of the Wise Men, as though it were an 
offering, not of one man, but of all the Wise Men in 
common.” 

4. Ammonius smiled quietly, suspecting privately 
that Lamprias had been indulging in a mere opinion 
of his own and was fabricating history and tradition 
regarding a matter in which he could not be held 
to account. Someone else among those present said 
that all this was similar to the nonsense which the 
Chaldean visitor had uttered a short time before: 
that there are seven vowels in the alphabet and seven 
stars that have an independent and unconstrained 
motion; that E is the second in order of the vowels 
from the beginning, and thesun thesecond planet after 
the moon, and that practically all the Greeks identify 
Apollo with the Sun.¢ “But all this,” said he, ‘“‘has 
its source in slate and prate ° and in nothing else.” 

Apparently Lamprias had unwittingly stirred up 
the persons connected with the temple against his 
remarks. For what he had said no one of the Del- 
phians knew anything about ; but they were used to 
bring forward the commonly accepted opinion which 
the guides give, holding it to be right that neither the 
appearance nor the sound of the letter has any cryptic 
meaning, but only its name. (5.) “ For it is, as the 
Delphians assume,’—and on this occasion Nicander, 
the priest, spoke for them and said, “ the figure and 
form of the consultation of the god, and it holds the 


» An expression as obscure in the Greek as in the English. 
It means, apparently, ‘idle talk.” Cf. S. A. Naber, Afnemo- 
syne, xxviii, (1900) p. 134. 
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(386) Wyepoverty ev rots epwripacw exet TOV ) Xpwpevew 
exdorore Kat Stamvvbavopevwv et vuKnoovaW, el 
yapjoovow, et ovupdpeper maAeiv, ei yewpyeiv, el amro- 
dnpeiv. Tots 6€ Staderrucots Xaipew deve copes 
dv 6 Geds, oddev olopevors* ek Tob ‘ei’ popiov Kal 
To pet’ adtod aéiwparos mpaypa yiyvecbar, macas 
TAS epwrncers vroteTaypevas ToOUT® Kal vo@y ws 
mpdypara Kal mpooewevos. eémet 6 idiov TO epw- 
Tav ws pavTw eoriv hpiv Kal to evyecOat Kowov 
ws mpos Deov, ovx qTTov otovra THS TEevaTiuKhs THV 

D everixny TO ypapie. meplexew Sdvapuv- “el yap 
dpedov,’ dyciv exactos Ta edyopévw, Kat “Apxt- 
Aoxos 


el yap ws" enol yévorro xetpa NeoBovdAns Ayetv. 


Kal tod ‘«i0e’ tiv Sevrépav avAdaBiy* map- 
, / t ‘ , 
Axeobat dacw, olov to Lawdpovos : 
oe , ft 
dpa téxvwv Onv devopeva: 
‘ es A 
Kat to “OpnpiKov 
oe ‘ A > ‘ - La 
&s Onv Kai adv éyw vow pévos* 
74 A ~ ‘ >) \ > 1 A E] Ue 
evs 8€ 7H ‘el’ TO edKTiKOV Kal aToxparvTws 
dnAodabat.”” 

6. Taira roi Nixavdpov S1eAPdvros, oloba yap 
87) Odwva tov éraipov, ypero Tov "Appwriov 
1 oiopevors Xylander: oldpevos. 

2 Ss Wyttenbach: cis. 


3 Bernardakis would add dazep xai 76 Oyv after avAAaBiv. 
4 év} ed Michael. 





2 Cf. the long list of questions thus introduced in Hunt 
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first place in every question of those who consult the 
oracle and inquire 1 they shall be victorious, 1r they 
shall marry, 1F it is to their advantage to sail the sea, 
iF to take to farming, Ir to go abroad.? But the god in 
his wisdom bade a long farewell to the logicians who 
think that nothing real comes out of the particle ‘ if’ 
combined with what the consultant thinks proper to 
undertake, for the god conceives of all the inquiries 
subjoined to this as real things and welcomes them as 
such. And since to inquire from him as from a pro- 
phet is our individual prerogative, but to pray to him 
as to a god is common to all, they think that the 
particle contains an optative force no less than an 
interrogative. ‘If only I could,’ is the regular 
expression of a wish, and Archilochus ® says, 


If to me it might be granted Neobulé’s hand to touch. 


And in using ‘if only ’ they assert that the second 
word is added unnecessarily, like Sophron’s ¢ 
“surely ’: 

Surely in want of children as well. 


This is found also in Homer 4 
Since I surely shall break your might 


but, as they assert, the optative force is adequately 
indicated by the ‘ if.’ ” 

6. When Nicander had expounded all this, my 
friend Theon, whom I presume you know, asked 


and Edgar, Select Papyri (in the L.C.L.), i. pp. 436-438 
(nos. 193-195). 
» Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 402, Archilochus, no. 71; 
or Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus (L.C.L.), ii. p. 134. 
¢ Kaibel, Comic. Graec. Frag. p. 160, Sophron, no. 36. 
4 Il. xvii. 29. 
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Sradenriky Tappygias péreot oUTw mepwBpiope- 
Evws' dxnkovia: tod 8 "Appoovion Adyew | mapa- 
KeAevopevod Kat Bonfeiv, ““adA or per,” édn, 

“ Suadextixwratos o Oeds éorw, ot moAdoL TaV 
xpnopav SyndAcdow: tod yap avrod Symovbev éori 
kal Avew Kat moreiv audiBorias. ett 8’, womep 
TlAdrwv edeye, ypnopod Sobévros omws tov ev 
Anrw Bwpsv Surdacidcwow, 6 THs adkpas e€ews 
mepl yewperpiav epyov eotiv, od TobTo mpooTdrTew 
Tov Deov aAdAa yewperpet*® StaxeAeveaar Tots “EA- 
Anow: obrws dpa xpnopovs apdpuBorous expépu 6 r) 

F Ocos avfer kal avviorynor Starercruciy ws dvayKatay 
Tots péAAovow opbds atrod ovvycew. ev bé dia- 
AextiKH Syrrov peyloryy exer Svvapuy 6 ovvaTTucos 
otdroait avvdeopos, dte 57 TO AoyiKwTaToY oXy- 
patilwv dgiwpa mas yap o¥ towtTo +O ovy- 
Nipevov, Et ye THS pev dmapkews THY Tpayparwv 
exee Kal Ta Onpia yvadow, aKxorovfou Sé Fewpiav 
kal Kplow avOpmmw povw mapadéduwKxey 7 pvats; 
ott yap ‘Hpépa’ Kat ‘dds eorw’ aicPavovra 
387 Syzov Kat AvKoL Kal KUves Kal Opvifes: ore B’ ‘ Et 
Hepa, pas €atw’ ovdev GAAo avvinot TAH av- 
Opwros, Tyyoupevou kat Aijyovros eudpdoeuss TE Kal 
ouvaprycenws Tovrwv mpos dAAnAa Kal oXéoews Kal 
Siadopas povos EXO | evvoiav, e€ dv at amodeifes 
THY KUupiwTaTny apxyv AapBdvovaw. ert Tolvuv 
dirocogia péev éeotr epi adAjnBevav, adnBeias Se 
1 repwBpropevws F.C.B.: zepwBprapeévn (Blass would add xai 
kaxas before dxnxovig). * Kal yewperpety in most Mss. 





° Cf. Moralia, 579 s-p ; and on the doubling of the cube, 
T. L. Heath, A Manual of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 
1931), pp. 154-170. 
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Ammonius if Logical Reason had any rights in free 
speech, after being spoken of in such a very insulting 
manner. And when Ammonius urged him to speak 
and come to her assistance, he said, ‘‘ That the god 
is a most logical reasoner the great majority of his 
oracles show clearly ; for surely it is the function of 
the same person both to solve and to invent ambigui- 
ties. Moreover, as Plato said, when an oracle was 
given that they should double the size of the altar at 
Delos (a task requiring the highest skill in geo- 
metry), it was not this that the god was enjoining, 
but he was urging the Greeks to study geometry. 
And so, in the same way, when the god gives out 
ambiguous oracles, he is promoting and organizing 
logical reasoning as indispensable fur those who are 
to apprehend his meaning aright. Certainly in logic 
this copulative conjunction has the greatest force, 
inasmuch as it clearly gives us our most logical form, 
the syllogism. Must not the character of the hypo- 
thetical syllogism be of this sort : granted that even 
wild animals have apperception of the existence of 
things, yet to man alone has Nature given the power 
to observe and judge the consequences ? That * it is 
day ’ and that ‘ it is light ’ assuredly wolves and dogs 
and birds perceive by their senses; but ‘tr it is day, 
then it is light,’ no creature other than man appre- 
hends,® for he alone has a concept of antecedent and 
consequent, of apparent implication and connexion of 
these things one with another, and their relations and 
differences, from which our demonstrations derive 
their most authoritative inception. Since, then, philo- 
sophy is concerned with truth, and the illumina- 


> Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 216 
(p. 70) and 239 (p. 78). 
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(387) Pas amddekis, dmodetews & apxn TO ourmpytevov, 
cixdruas %) TodTo ovvéxovea Kal mrowtoa -Ovvapis 
om oogiav avépav 7TH pddvora tHv adAnbeav 
qyannkore bed KaBrepisbn. 

B “Kai pedis peev 6 Oeds partir dé réxvn mrept TO 
pEMor éx Tov [Tapovrey 7 TapwxnpEevey. ovdevds 
yap ovr dvatrvos 1 yeveous ovr’ dAoyos 7 mpo- 
ywous: adn’ emet tdvra Tots yeyovdot 4. yeyvo- 
peva 7a TE yernodpeva Tois yeyvopevors EeTar Kal 
ournpTyTat Kara Srefodov anv apxis eis Tédos 
Tepaivovaay, 6 Tas airias els Tavro ouvdetv Te Tpos 
GAAnra Kal cuptAdckew dvaikds éemiordpevos olde 
Kal mpodréyew 


Ce) D0 (eas hd , (met ye 
T2 T €0VTA TZ T EDOOMLEVA TPO T EOVTA. 


Kal KaA@s “Opnpos mpirov erage Ta Tapovra. elra 
TO peAov Kal TO TapwxnpLevov" azo yap TOU OVTOS 
3 ovMoytopos Kara. THY Tob ouvnppevov Svvapw, 
ws ‘et 708" ot, To8« Tponynra,. * Kal maAw * et 
C 108° €or, TO0E yevijoerae.’ TO yap TEXVUKOY Kat 
AoyuKov dorep ElpynTat yGors dxodovbias, THV de 
mpoadnypw 7 alobnois Ta Adyw Sidwow. dOev, <i 
kal yAicxpov* eimetv, odk arrooTpeojat TodTOV elvat 
Tov Ths aAnOelas tpiroda tov Adyov, ds THY Tob 
Arjyovros Tpos TO Tponyoupevoy | axoAovbiav Dénevos 
etra. mpooAaBuwy Ty Drape emdyer TO oupméepacpa 
THs amodelews. Tov odv Ivor, «i 57) povorxy O* 
: mporynrat H. Richards: zponyetrat. 


* yAiaxpov Wyttenbach: atoxpév. 
3 povotxy 6’] povoixy Tepmépevos P. Maas. 





* Homer, JI. i. 70. 
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tion of truth is demonstration, and the inception of 
demonstration is the hypothetical syllogism, then with 
good reason the potent element that effects the con- 
nexion and produces this was consecrated by wise 
men to the god whois, above all, a lover of the truth. 
“The god, moreover, is a prophet, and the prophetic 
art concerns the future that is to result from things 
present and past. For there is nothing of which 
either the origin is without cause or the foreknow- 
ledge thereof without reason ; but since all present 
events follow in close conjunction with past events, 
and all future events follow in close conjunction with 
present events, in accordance with a regular pro- 
cedure which brings them to fulfilment from begin- 
ning to end, he who understands, in consonance 
with Nature, how to fathom the connexions and 
interrelations of the causes one with another knows 
and can declare 
What now is, and in future shall be, and has been of afore- 
time.? 
Very excellently did Homer place first in order the 
present, then the future and the past, for the syllogism 
based on hypothesis has its source in what is; for 
example, ‘if this is, then that has preceded,’ and 
again, ‘ if this is, then that shall be.’ The technical 
and rational element here, as has been stated, is the 
knowledge of consequences ; but the senses provide 
the argument with its premise. Therefore, even if 
it be a poor thing to say, I shall not be turned aside 
from saying it, that this is the tripod of truth, namely, 
argument, which lays down the consequent relation 
of the conclusion to the antecedent, and then, pre- 
mising the existent condition, induces the completion 
of the demonstration. Therefore, if the Pythian god 
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(387) Aderar Kal KUKvwy dwrats Kal Kibapas odors, Ti 


Gavpacrov éore SiaAexruKtis pidig Toor" domale- 
D oBau Tob Adyou TO fL€pos Kal dyandy, @ pddora 
Kai TrAetoTw Mpooxpupevous 6, Opa rods pidoaddous ; 
“SOmoe "Hpadjs, ome Tov Ipopnbda AcAvKws 
ovde Tots TeEpt TOV Xetpwva kat "ArAavra cogiotais 
StecAeypevos GANA véos ay kat Kopdf7 Bowdtios, 
dvaupév THY Suadexrucny Kat KatayeAav Tob ‘el 
TO mp@tTov TO devTepov, Uroomav edoge Bia Tov 
tpitroba Kai Siapaxeobar apds Tov Oedv treép tis 
Téexvns, Emel mpoiwv ye TH Xpovw Kai ovTOS CouKeE 
PavTiKwTaTos O00 yevéoBar Kai SvadextiKwraros.” 
fe Tlavoapevou de rob O¢wvos, Evorpodpov "Abn- 
vaiov olpar Tov eimovTa elvay mpos Huds, ‘‘ opas, 
ws apver TH SiadeKTuKH Oc mpobipus, povovod 
Ty Acovriv emevovadpevos ; otrws' ovd” Teas Tovs 
mavrTa ovdAn Bony Tmpaypara Kat gvoes Kal apyas 
Detow ouod Kal dvOpwwrretov ev apna THepevous, 
Kal moAv padtota THV KaA@v Kai Tiyiwv TodToV 
Hyepove. TOLwoupevovs Kal KUpLOV, EtKos* Hovytav 
dyew aarX’ andptacbat 7@ bed Tis pidns pabry- 
paricns, adTo bey ep’ éavrod bare duvaper pare 
pophh pajre TO pypare 76 ef trav dAAwy OToUXetey 
Suadepew Tyoupevous, ws 8€ preydAov mpos Ta 
dAa Kai Kupiov onpetov dpiuod reTysfobar THs 


4 ovrws Wyttenbach: odzw. 
2 eixds Turnebus: «idws. 


* The Greek equivalent of ‘‘ Philistine.” 

* Cf. Moralia, 413 a, 557 c, 560; Pausanias, x. 13. 4; 
Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 6. 2 (with Frazer’ 's note in L.C. rot 
edition); Roscher, Lexikon der gr. und rim. Mythologie, 
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plainly finds pleasure in music and the songs of swans 
and the sound of lyres, what wonder is it that, because 
of his fondness for logical reasoning, he should wel- 
come and love that portion of discourse of which he 
observes philosophers making the most particular and 
the most constant use ? 

“ Heracles, before he had released Prometheus or 
had conversed with the sophists that were associated 
with Cheiron and Atlas, when he was young and a 
thorough Boeotian,? would do away with logical 
reasoning ;. he ridiculed the ‘if the first, then the 
second,’ and resolved to carry off the tripod by force ® 
and fight it out with the god over his art ; since, at 
any rate, as he advanced in years, he also appears to 
have become most skilled in prophecy and in logic.” 

7. When Theon ceased, Eustrophus the Athenian, 
I think it was, said to us in answer, “‘ Do you see 
how zealously Theon defends logic, all but arraying 
himself in the lion’s skin? Under such conditions, 
we who repose in the Theory of Numbers all affairs 
together, natures and principles of things divine and 
human alike, and make this theory far above all else 
our guide and authority in all that is beautiful and 
valuable, should not be likely to hold our peace, but 
to offer to the god the first-fruits of our beloved 
mathematics, believing, as we do, that, taken by 
itself, E is not unlike the other letters either in power 
or in form or as a spoken word, but that it has come 
to be held in honour as the symbol of a great and 
sovereign number, the pempad, from which the wise 


i. p. 2213; Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Alter- 
tums, i. p. 463 ff. The attempt of Heracles to carry off 
the tripod is represented on the treasury of the Siphnians 
in the Museum at Delphi. 
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meuTados, ah’ ov TO aptOneiv of cogol meumalew 
@vopaloy.” 

Tatra S€ apos judas édreyev od wailwy 6 Ev- 
atpopos, add’ ezet THYKadTO mpogeKeiwny Trois 
pabracw eurabas, Taxa Si peda els mdvra 
Tynoew To “‘ undev ayav”’ ev "Axadnueia yevo- 
pevos. 

8. Etmov obv wdMcora Tov Evorpodov TO dpe 
Oud Avew rv amopiav. “ émet yap,’ édnv, “ els 
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1 $3 Wyttenbach: Se. 
2 yorpov] poprov Emperius. 





2 That is, by counting on the fingers: cf. 374.4, supra, 
and 429 p, infra. 

> Cf. 431 a, infra. © Cf. 429 a, infra. 

4 Cf. Moralia, 263 F, 1012 ©, 1018 c, and Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromatets, v. chap. xiv. 93. 4 (p. 702 Potter). 
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gave the name ‘ pempazein’ to counting which is 
done by fives.” @ 

These words Eustrophus addressed to us not in jest, 
but for the reason that at this time I was devoting 
myself to mathematics with the greatest enthusiasm, 
although I was destined soon to pay all honour to the 
maxim ‘ Avoid extremes,’ when I had once become a 
member of the Academy.? 

8. I said, therefore, that Eustrophus solved the 
difficulty most excellently with his number. “ For 
since,” I continued, “‘ every number may be classified 
as even or odd, and unity, by virtue of its potentiality, 
is common to both, for the reason that its addition 
makes the odd number even and the even number 
odd,¢ and since two makes the first of the even num- 
bers and three the first of the odd, and five is produced 
by the union of these numbers, very naturally five has 
come to be honoured as being the first number created 
out of the first numbers; and it has received the 
name of ‘ marriage ’? because of the resemblance of 
the even number to the female and of the odd number 
to the male.’ For in the division of numbers into two 
equal factors, the even number separates completely 
and leaves a certain receptive opening and, as it were, 
a space within itself; but in the odd, when it under- 
goes this process, there is always left over from the 
division a generative middie part. Wherefore it is 
more generative than the other, and in combination 
it is always dominant and is never dominated.’ For 
in no combination of these two numbers (even and 
odd) is there produced from the two an even number, 


¢ Cf. Moralia, 288 c-r. 
? Cf. Plutarch, Life and Puetry of Homer, 145 (Bernar- 
dakis, vol. vii. p. "416). 
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1 70d oixeiou F.C.B.: 76 otketov. 
2 dyovos Xylander: dzdyovos. 
3 duria Wyttenbach: 6 py da or Suordryre. 


4 xpyncapern F.C.B.: xOapévy or xeapevy or xllanevp. 
5 weunads Bernardakis: wevrad:. 
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but in all combinations an odd. Moreover, each when 
applied to itself and made composite with itself 
shows the difference. For no even number united 
with even gives an odd number, nor does it ever show 
any departure from its own distinctive nature, being 
impotent through its weakness to produce the other 
number, and having no power of accomplishment ; 
but odd numbers combined with odd produce a 
numerous progeny of even numbers because of their 
omnipresent generative function. It would not be 
timely at this moment to enumerate the other 
potent properties and divergences of numbers ; let 
it suffice to say that the Pythagoreans called Five 
a‘ Marriage’ on the ground that it was produced by 
the association of the first male number and the first 
female number. 

“There is also a sense in which it has been called 
‘Nature,’ since by being multiplied into itself it ends 
in itself again. For even as Nature receives wheat in 
the form of seed and puts it to its use, and creates in 
the interim many shapes and forms through which 
she carries out the process of growth to its end, but, 
to crown all, displays wheat again, and thus presents 
as her result the beginning at the end of the whole, 
so in like manner, while the other numbers when 
raised to a power end in different numbers as the 
result of the increase, only the numbers five and six, 
when multiplied by themselves, repeat themselves 
and preserve their identity. Thus six times six is 
thirty-six, and five times five is twenty-five ; and 
furthermore, the number six does this but once, and 
the single instance is when it is squared; but with 
five this result is obtained in raising it to any power, 
and it has a unique characteristic, when added to 
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1h é éauriy Stegmann: xa” éaurqv. 
2 +qv added by Bernardakis. 
3 émPdAAovoav Emperius (émBaddovon Madvig): émBaa- 
Aovons. 
G ea F.C.B. (7Adrrovaav Bernays): dvAdrrovcav. 
5 drrapetPecBar Wyttenbach: dvrapeiBerat or avrapoiBnra 
(dvropopyv 7a Bernardakis and Schwartz, avrapoiByra Paton). 


8 Sxwonep Bernardakis: (€x) waomep. 
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itself, of producing either itself or ten alternately 4 
as the addition progresses, and of doing this to infinity, 
since this number takes its pattern from the primal 
principle which orders the whole. For as that prin- 
ciple by changes creates a complete universe out of 
itself, and then in turn out of the universe creates 
itself again, as Heracleitus® says, ‘and exchanges 
fire for all and all for fire, as gold for goods and goods 
for gold,’ so, in like manner, the conjunction of five 
with itself is determined by Nature’s law to produce 
nothing incomplete or foreign, but it has strictly 
limited changes ; it produces either itself or ten, that 
is to say, either its own characteristic or the perfect 
whole. j 
9. “ If, then, anyone ask, ‘ What has this to do with 
Apollo?’, we shall say that it concerns not only him, 
but also Dionysus, whose share in Delphi is no less 
than that of Apollo. Now we hear the theologians 
affirming and reciting, sometimes in verse and some- 
times in prose, that the god is deathless and eternal 
in his nature,? but, owing forsooth to some predestined 
design and reason, he undergoes transformations of 
his person, and at one time enkindles his nature 
into fire and makes it altogether like all else, and 
at another time he undergoes all sorts of changes 
in his form, his emotions and his powers, even as the 


@ That is, a number ending in 5 or 0. Cf. 429 v, infra. 

> Diels, I’rag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 95, Heracleitus, 
no. B 90. 

° Cf. 365 a, supra, and Lucan, v. 73-74; and for the pro- 
verb cf. Moralia, 280 pv and the note. 

4 Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Stromafeis, v. 14 (p. 711 
Potter). 
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1 g added by F.C.B. 
2 ddaropods] ete van Herwerden, of. 371 B. 
3 elra 8 Stegmann: oi ras. 
4 dvaBiwoeas Amyot from 364 F: drofidces. 
5 atyxwyov Wyttenbach: avyxowov, avbyKovov, or atyyovov. 
& Guaddrnta Hubert, comp. 52 a: dpournra. 
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universe does to-day ; but he is called by the best 
known of his names. The more enlightened, how- 
ever, concealing from the masses the transformation 
into fire, call him Apollo because of his solitary state,° 
and Phoebus because of his purity and stainlessness.° 
And as for his turning into winds and water, earth 
and stars, and into the generations of plants and 
animals, and his adoption of such guises, they speak 
in a deceptive way of what he undergoes in his 
transformation as a tearing apart, as it were, and 
a dismemberment. ‘They give him the names of 
Dionysus, Zagreus, Nyctelius, and Isodaetes ; they 
construct destructions and disappearances, followed 
by returns to life and regenerations—riddles and 
fabulous tales quite in keeping with the aforesaid 
transformations. To this god they also sing the 
dithyrambic strains laden with emotion and with a 
transformation that includes a certain wandering and 
dispersion. Aeschylus,? in fact, says 


Fitting it is that the dithyramb 
With its fitful notes should attend 
Dionysus in revel rout. 


But to Apollo they sing the paean, music regulated 
and chaste. 

“ Apollo the artists represent in paintings and sculp- 
ture as ever ageless and young, but Dionysus they 
depict in many guises and forms ; and they attribute 
to Apollo in general a uniformity, orderliness, and 
unadulterated seriousness, but to Dionysus a certain 


2 Cf. Stobaeus, Eclogae Phys. et Ethic. i. 21. 5 (i. p. 184. 
11 ed. Wachsmuth). 
> Cf. 354 8, 381 F, supra, and 398 B, infra. 
© Cf. 393 c, infra. 
4 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Aeschylus, no. 355. 
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1 eitov dpovydvaixa Reiske: évivdper yvvatxa and other 
variants in the other quotations. 

2 évéo Bases and Strijd: é or é ovca. 

3 aiv@ Meziriacus: avrév of. 

4 wepadda Bernardakis: wev7ada. 
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variability combined with playfulness, wantonness, 
seriousness, and frenzy. They call upon him?; 


Euoe Bacchus who incites 

Womankind, Dionysus who delights 

’*Mid his honours fraught with frenzy, 
not inappositely apprehending the peculiar character 
of each transformation. 

“ But since the time of the cycles in these trans- 
formations is not equal, but that of the one which they 
call ‘Satiety,’® is longer, and that of ‘ Dearth’ shorter, 
they observe the ratio, and use the paean at their 
sacrifices for a large part of the year; but at the 
beginning of winter they awake the dithyramb and, 
laying to rest the paean, they use the dithyramb 
instead of it in their invocations of the god ; for they 
believe that, as three is to one, so is the relation of the 
creation to the conflagration. 

10. ‘“‘ But these remarks have been extended some- 
what beyond what the occasion requires. However, 
it is clear that men make Five an attribute of the god, 
which at one time of itself creates itself, like fire, and 
at another time out of itself creates ten, like the 
universe. And in music, which is especially pleasing 
to him, do we imagine that this number plays no 
part? For the main application of harmony, so far as 
it can be put into words, is concerned with chords. 
That these are five, and no more, reason convinces 
anyone who wishes, by perception alone without 

° Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 730, Adespota, no. 
131; quoted by Plutarch in Moralia, 607 c and 671 c also. 


> Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 616 (p. 
186); Philo, De Spec. Leg. i. 208. 
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1 dv Wyttenbach: ds. 2 eis Wyttenbach: ets. 





2 Cf. Plato, Republic, 530 p—531 c. 

» Cf. Moralia, 1018 . ¢ Cf. 429 x, infra. 
Cf. 430 a, infra, and Moralia, 1021 © and 1029 a. 

Cf. 430 a, infra, ? Plato, Timaeus, 31 a. 
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employing reason, to pursue these matters on the 
strings and stops®; for they all have their origin in 
numerical ratios. The ratio of the fourth is four to 
three,® that of the fifth is three to two, and that 
of the octave two to one ; that of the octave plus the 
fifth is three to one,¢ and that of the double octave 
four to one. The extra chord which the writers on 
harmony introduce, naming it the octave and the 
fourth extra metrum, does not deserve acceptance, 
since we should be favouring the unreasoning element 
in our sense of hearing contrary to reason, which is as 
much as to say, contrary to law. Now if I may omit 
any discussion of the five stops of the tetrachord,? 
and the first five ‘tones’ or ‘ tropes’ or ‘ harmonies,’ 
whatever be their right name, from the changes in 
which, through a greater or a less tension, the re- 
maining lower and higher notes are derived, I must 
ask whether, although the intervals are numerous, or 
rather of infinite number, yet the elements of melody 
are not five only,’ quarter tone, half tone, tone, a tone 
plus a half tone, and double tone ; and there is, in the 
range of notes, no additional space, either smaller or 
greater within the limits set by the high and the low, 
which can yield melody. 

11. “ There are many other examples of this sort 
of thing,” said I, “ which I shall pass over. I shall 
merely adduce Plato,’ who, in speaking about a single 
world, says that if there are others besides ours, and 
ours is not the only one, then there are five altogether 
and nomore.? Nevertheless, even if this world of ours 
is the only one ever created, as Aristotle” also thinks, 
even ours, he says, is in a way put together through 


8 Cf. Moralia, 421 ¥, 422 Fr, 430 8, and 887 B. 
® De Caelo, i. 8-9 (276 a 18). 
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dvow andy kal dperxtov: dAAd Oavpaorn Tis, ws 
EOuKE, Otavopyy yeyove THY TEVTE TPOS TA TEVTE Kal 
avdAnéts.” 
a / 2 / mt rv , 
. "Apa 5é€ mws emotiaas Kat dsiadizwv, 
e a cp ” , (4) sy 7 
olov,” elzov, ““ & Kvotpode, werdvOapev, ddiyou 
\ ~ 
mapeABovres tov “Opnpov, ws obxi mp@tov ets 
1 


oe 


tpiros 5€ kat tétapros mupds Kat aépos Paton on slight us. 
authority. 

2 obpavdr] of pev odpavev Wyttenbach. 

: oupBeBnxds Meziriacus: ocvpBeBnxdros. 

4 ev) TH? 
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the union of five worlds, of which one is of earth, 
another of water, a third of fire, a fourth of air ; and 
the fifth, the heavens, others call light, and others 
aether, and others call this very thing a fifth substance 
(Quintessence), which alone of the bodies has by 
nature a circular motion that is not the result of any 
compelling power or any other incidental cause. 
Wherefore also Plato, apparently noting the five 
most beautiful and complete forms among those found 
in Nature, pyramid, cube, octahedron, icosahedron, 
and dodecahedron, appropriately assigned each to 
each. 

12. “ There are some who associate the senses also, 
since they are of the same number, with those primal 
elements, observing that touch functions against 
something resistant, and is earthly, and that taste, 
through moisture in the things tasted, absorbs their 
qualities. Air, when it is struck, becomes voice or 
sound in the hearing of it. Of the two remaining 
senses, odour, which the sense of smell has received 
as its portion, since it is an exhalation and is en- 
gendered by heat, bears a resemblance to fire ; and 
in sight, which flashes to its goal owing to its kinship 
with aether and light, there occurs a combination and 
coalescence of the two, which behaves as they do. The 
living being possesses no other sense, nor has the 
world any other nature single and uncombined ; but 
a marvellous distribution and apportionment each to 
each has, as it seems, been made of the five to the 
five.” 

13. Therewith I checked myself and, after waiting 
a moment, said, “ What ails us, Eustrophus, that we 
all but passed over Homer @ as if he were not the first 
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E &deG rod peytorov. 70 yap aipvyov ws amdds 
etrrety oppavov Kal atedés Kal mpos ovd” oTLoov, 
BH Xpwrerns poxijs, emiTnociov: 7) Se T7Y puxny 
eumrovoica Kimows 7 didBears, peetaBodAn d1d mevre 
yeyvopevn, TH puoer TO TéAcLov amrodiéwat, Kat 
TOGOUTW KUpLesTEpOV exet Tis, TeTpados Adyov, dow 
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2 Geprivavres] cepvivovres Wyttenbach. 
Z buds Reiske: pijxos. 
3 amrov Reiske: d:7ror. 





* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, no. 970; re- 
peated in 431 a, infra. 
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to divide the world into five parts? For he duly 
assigned the three in the middle to the three gods, 
and the two extremes, the heaven and the earth, of 
which the one is the boundary of things below and 
the other of things above, he left to all in common, 
undistributed. 

“** But the discussion must be carried further back,’ 
as Euripides ¢ remarks. For those who exalt Four 
teach us a lesson that is not without value, that by 
reason of this number all solids have come into being. 
For since every such solid body exists through the 
acquisition of depth by length and breadth, and for 
length must be presupposed a single point assigned 
to unity, and length without breadth, which is called 
a line, is also duality, and the movement of the line 
breadthwise generates a plane in the third instance, 
and when depth is added, through the four factors the 
increase progresses to a solid—it is clear to everyone 
that four, when it has carried Nature forward to the 
point of completing a solid body and producing a 
volume that may be felt and that is resistant, has 
then left Nature lacking in the most important thing 
of all. For the inanimate thing is, to put it simply, 
orphaned, incomplete, and good for nothing, unless 
there be an animating soul to make use of it. The 
impulse or dispensation that creates the soul therein, 
a transformation brought about through five factors 
in all, gives to Nature its due completeness, and is 
as much more potent than four as the living being 
differs in worth from the inanimate thing. 

“ Moreover, the symmetry and power of five, 
rather than that of any other number, has prevailed 
and has not permitted the animate to progress to 
unlimited classes of beings, but has produced five forms 
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woTep ev akpw TO TéunTw KaTaTémavTaL. 

14. “ Tooatvras dé kal tyAckattas €xovtos Tob 
apiOuod Suvdpes, Kady Kal 7» yevecis eotw, ody 
Ta 75 SuyjABopev, ek duddos ovoav’ Kal tpidsos, 
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aorep iSéas Kal vAns TEepas exovons, of] mepmds. 
<i 8€ 89 Kat TH povdda TeTpaywvov opbas évide 

TiBevrau, Sbvapew ovoay éaurijs_ Kal Tmepaivovoay 
eis cauTnv, ex Svoly weduKvia THY TpwTwY TETpa- 
yaévwv 7 Teptas od amoAddoumev UrepBodjy «v- 
Maa 

“To &é péyvorov,” ebay, “8édca puny pybev 
pre tov IAdtwva 7 mpav, es exeivos edeye muele- 
cba. TH Tis oehins ovopare TOV ‘Avagaydpa” 5 

maymdAavov ovoav Twa Thy mept Tay putiopav 
Sdéav atrod idtay TOLovpLevov. 9 yap od rabr’ 
B cipnxev ev Kparvdy ;” 

““Tldvu ev oby,” 6 Evorpodos éfn, “Tt 3° 

Gpovov mépuKev ov auvopa.’ 


a ovcay] otca in most Mss. 
2 4 dpxy] dpxy in all mss. but one. 
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of all living things. For there are, as we know, gods, 
demigods, and heroes, and after these the fourth 
class, man @ ; and fifth and last the class of unreason- 
ing animals. 

“ If you should, moreover, make divisions of the soul 
itself to accord with Nature, the first and least clear 
part of it is the nutritive, second the perceptive, then 
the appetitive, and, next after this, the spirited ; but 
when it had reached the power to reason, and had 
completed its nature, it came to rest there at the 
fifth element as at the highest point. ® 

14. “ Of this number, which has so many and such 
great powers, the origin also is fair and lovely ; not 
that which we have expounded, that it is composed 
of two and three, but that which the beginning 
combined with the first square produces. For the 
beginning of all number is one, and the first square 
is four °; and from these, as though from perfected 
form and matter, comes five. And if certain authori- 
ties are right, who, as we know, posit one as the first 
square, since it is a power of itself and its product is 
itself, then five, the offspring of the first two squares, 
does not lack a surpassing nobility of lineage. 

15. “ But,” said I, “ the most important matter I 
fear may embarrass our Plato when it is stated, just 
as he said that Anaxagoras was embarrassed by the 
name of the Moon, since he tried to claim as his own 
some very ancient opinion in regard to its illumina- 
tion, Has not Plato said this in the Cratylus?” ¢ 

“ Certainly,” said Eustrophus, “but what similarity 
there is I do not see.” 


® Cf. 415 a, infra, 
’ Cf. 499 F, infra. © Cf. 429 x, infra. 
4 Plato, Cratylus, 409 a. 
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» 76 omitted in all mss. but one. 
2 yéveor] yevécect in most ss. 
3 7Oénevos Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff: muOdpevos. 
4 €660y F.C.B.: | alae or dae. 
5 $10 F.C.B.: dvo. 
8 §’ added by Bernardakis. 
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“Well, you know, of course, that in the Sophist* 
he demonstrates that the supreme first principles are 
five: Being, Identity, Divergence, and fourth and 
fifth besides these, Motion and Rest.® But in the 
Philebus* he employs another method of division 
and affirms that the Infinite is one and the Definite 
a second, and from the combination of these all 
generation arises. The cause which makes them 
combine he posits as a fourth class ; the fifth he has 
left for us to surmise, by which the things combined 
attain once more dissociation and disengagement. 
I infer that these are intended to be figurative ex- 
pressions corresponding to those just mentioned, 
generation corresponding to being, the infinite to 
motion, the definite to rest, the combining principle 
to identity, and the dissociating principle to diver- 
gence. But if these last are not the same as the 
others, even so, considered either in that way or in 
this, his division into five different classes would still 
hold good. 

“Evidently someone anticipated Plato in compre- 
hending this before he did, and for that reason 
dedicated to the god an E as a demonstration and 
symbol of the number of all the elements. 

“Furthermore, observing that the Good displays 
itself under five categories,? of which the first is 
moderation, the second due proportion, the third the 
mind, the fourth the sciences and arts and the true 
opinions that have to do with the soul, and the fifth 
any pleasure that is pure and unalloyed with pain, at 


® Plato, Sophist, 256 c. 
> Cf. 428 c, infra. 

¢ Plato, Philebus, 23 c. 
4 Cf. ibid. 66 a-c. 
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(391) Se mpos 70 Avmoby dxpatos, éevraifa Arjyer 76 
Opdixov drrewrrav 


ee S2 2 a , rf) .4 2? a 
€KT?) ev YEVE] KATATAVGATE VEOMLOV douoys. 
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Towotro pev Kal 6 Tav apiOunriKav Kal 6 tav 
pabnpariay eykwpiwy toi «l Adyos, Ws eyw 
peuynpat, wépas eoxev. 

17. ‘O & ‘Appavoos, dre 81 Kal adtdos ot 76 
davrorarov ev pabypaticn purogodias’ répevos, 
708m te tots Aeyouevois Kai elmer, “ odK dfvov 
mpos Tatra Aiav axpiB@s avtiAdyew ois véots, 
mAnv or. T&v apiOudv Eexaacros odx dAlya Bov- 

F Nopevois emawelv Kai vyveiv mape€e. Kal Ti det 
\ ~ wv , € \ € 5 ~ 3 / 
mept Tov aGAAwy A€yew; 7 yap tepa tod *Amod- 
z Beopov Badham; ofyov Kroll: @upcv (xdopov Plato). 
2 +H yao =x7y Bernardakis: Tis yap exrijs. 
3 m5 F.C.B.3 els. 
4 76 Wyttenbach: 7. 
5 god de Paton: ovde. 
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this point he leaves off, thus suggesting the Orphic 
verse @ 


Bring to an end the current of song in the sixth generation. 


16. ‘ Following upon all this that has been said to 
you,” I continued, “’ “I shall sing one short verse ’® 
for Nicander and his friends, ‘ men of sagacity.’ On 
the sixth day of the new month, namely, when the 
prophetic priestess is conducted down to the Pryta- 
neum, the first of your three sortitions is for five, she 
casting three and you casting two, each with reference 
to the other. Is not this actually so?” 

“Yes,” said Nicander, “ but the reason must not 
be told to others.”’ 

“Then,” said I, smiling, “ until such time as we 
become holy men, and God grants us to know the 
truth, this also shall be added to what may be said on 
behalf of the Five.” 

Thus, as I remember, the tale of arithmetical and 
of mathematical laudations of E came to an end. 

17. Ammonius, inasmuch as he plainly held that in 
mathematics was contained not the least important 
part of philosophy, was pleased with these remarks, 
and said, ‘“‘ It is not worth while to argue too precisely 
over these matters with the young, except to say that 
every one of the numbers will provide not a little for 
them that wish to sing its praises. What need to 
speak of the others? Why, the sacred Seven of 


* Orphic Fragments, no. 14. 

> Ibid. no, 334; quoted again by Plutarch in MMoralia, 
636 p. 
¢ 'The Greek text is at this point somewhat uncertain. 








6 Badovros Bernardakis: BdAdovres. 
7 ¢urocodptas] prAocogia in most Mss. 
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@ Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. i. p. 522, Simonides, no. 
193, and Edmonds in Lyra Graeca, ii. p. 340, in L.C.L. ; 
Plutarch refers to this also in 359 F, supra, and in his Life o/ 
Theseus, chap. x. (p. 4 F). 
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Apollo will consume the whole day before the 
narration of all its powers is finished. Then again, we 
shall be branding the wise men as ‘ warring with’ 
common custom, as well as with ‘the long years of 
time,’? if they are to oust Seven from its place of 
honourand make Five sacred to the god, on the ground 
that it is in some way more closely related to him. I 
am therefore of the opinion that the significance of 
the letter is neither a numeral nor a place in a series 
nor a conjunction nor any of the subordinate parts of 
speech. No, it is an address and salutation to the god, 
complete in itself, which, by being spoken, brings him 
who utters it to thoughts of the god’s power. For the 
god addresses each one of us as we approach him here 
with the words ‘ Know Thyself,’ as a form of wel- 
come, which certainly is in no wise of less import 
than ‘ Hail’; and we in turn reply to him ‘ Thou art,’ 
as rendering unto him a form of address which is 
truthful, free from deception, and the only one be- 
fitting him only, the assertion of Being. 

18. ‘‘ The fact is that we really have no part nor 
parcel in Being,’ but everything of a mortal nature is 
at some stage between coming into existence and 
passing away, and presents only a dim and uncertain 
semblance and appearance of itself ; and if you apply 
the whole force of your mind in your desire to 
apprehend it, it is like unto the violent grasping of 
water, which, by squeezing and compression, loses the 
handful enclosed, as it spurts through the fingers ° ; 

> Cf. Plato, Charmides, 164 v-r. 

¢ Cf. Philo, De Iosepho, 125 (chap. xxii.). 

4 Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. 15, Anaximander, 
no. 9; Plato, Phaedo, 95; von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta, ii. 594 (p. 183). 

* Cf. Moralia, 1082 a. 
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1 nabytéy Kal perapdyrav Eusebius, Praep. Ev. xi. 11: 
maBnudrow kal peraBdvrw. 
2 waddov S€ ov8é . . . dodeizer Not in mss.; added here from 
Eusebius. 
: ioraoBat Eusebius ; qrrac8a.. 
4 yay Eusebius: 7 8 dv or idSos av, the latter of which 
should probably be included in the text. 
5 6 dxpalow Eusebius: dxpalwv. 
§ yevopevou] yevonévou Some MSS. 
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even so Reason, pursuing the exceedingly clear appear- 
ance of every one of those things that are susceptible 
to modification and change, is baffled by the one 
aspect of its coming into being, and by the other of 
its passing away ; and thus it is unable to apprehend 
a single thing that is abiding or really existent. 

“Tt is impossible to step twice in the same river ’ 
are the words of Heracleitus,? nor is it possible to lay 
hold twice of any mortal substance in a permanent 
state ; by the suddenness and swiftness of the change 
in it there ‘ comes dispersion and, at another time, 
a gathering together ’; or, rather, not at another time 
nor later, but at the same instant it both settles into 
its place and forsakes its place ; ‘it is coming and 
going.’ 

“Wherefore that which is born of it never attains 
unto being because of the unceasing and unstaying 
process of generation, which, ever bringing change, 
produces from the seed an embryo, then a babe, then a 
child, and in due course a boy, a young man, a mature 
man, an elderly man, an old man, causing the first 
generations and ages to pass away by those which 
succeed them. But we have a ridiculous fear of one 
death, we who have already died so many deaths, and 
stillare dying! For not only is it true, as Heracleitus? 
used to say, that the death of heat is birth for steam, 
and the death of steam is birth for water, but the case 
is even more clearly to be seen in our own selves: the 
man in his prime passes away when the old man comes 
into existence, the young man passes away into the 


® Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 96, Heracleitus, 
no. 91. Plutarch refers to this dictum also in Moralia, 559 c. 

> Of. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 93, Heracleitus, 
no. 76. 
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167° €x0es] 6 6 rexOels one ms.: 5€¢ yes Eusebius. 
? 7 added from Busebius, 
3 zpérepov added from Eusebius. 9] «ai Eusebius. 
5 8é omitted by Eusebius sn one Ms. 


® ada Eusebius: dpa. 
7 oréyov Eusebius: oteppov. 





2 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 50 c. 
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manin his prime, the child into the young man, and the 
babe into the child. Dead is the man of yesterday, for 
he is passed into the man of to-day ; and the man of 
to-day is dying as he passes into the man of to-morrow. 
Nobody remains one person, nor is one person; but 
we become many persons, even as matter is drawn 
about some one semblance and common mould 2 with 
imperceptible movement. Else how is it that, if we 
remain the same persons, we take delight in some 
things now, whereas earlier we took delight in different 
things ; that we love or hate opposite things, and so 
too with our admirations and our disapprovals, and 
that we use other words and feel other emotions and 
have no longer the same personal appearance, the 
same external form, or the same purposes in mind ? 
For without change it is not reasonable that a person 
should have different experiences and emotions ; and 
if he changes, he is not the same person ; and if he is 
not the same person, he has no permanent being, but 
changes his very nature as one personality in him 
succeeds to another. Our senses, through ignorance 
of ae falsely tell us that what appears to be is. 
“What, then, really is Being? It is that which is 
Bea! without beginning and without end, to which 
no length of time brings change. For time is some- 
thing that is in motion, appearing in connexion with 
moving matter, ever flowing, retaining nothing, a 
receptacle, as it were, of birth and decay, Riese 
familiar ‘ afterwards’ and ‘ before,’ ‘ shall be’ and 
“has been,’ when they are uttered, are of themselves 
a confession of Not Being. For to speak of that which 
has not yet occurred in terms of Being, or to say of 
what has already ceased to be, that it is, is silly and 
absurd. And as for that on which we most rely to 
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1 émepeidovres Euschius: vaepiddvres or brrepetSovtes. 

2 daav Keiske: dyav (dyav cod. D). 


3 eicducpevos F.C.B.; evduduevos Hartman: éxdudpevos Mss., 
exAvopevos Eusebius. 
4 dxuyy F.C.B.: axpu7 Mss.; Eusebius has ady7. 
Bovdopevors Eusebius: PovAcuevos. 
q ities! Eusebius: 7 Bérpov pev 7. 
ourveunow usebius: ouvveutyn. 
ovd’ dotov] ovdev Towobrov Eusebius. 
odd’ Bernardakis, ext Eusebius: ovdé or ovdev (éxi only 
Eusebius). 
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support our conception of time, as we utter the words, 
‘it is here,’ ‘ it is at hand,’ and‘ now ’—all this again 
reason, entering in, demolishes utterly. Jor‘ now ’is 
crowded out into the future and the past, when we 
would look upon it as a culmination ; for of necessity it 
suffers division. And if Nature, when it is measured, 
is subject to the same processes as is the avent that 
measures it, then there is nothing in Nature that has 
permanence or even existence, but all things are in the 
process of creation or destruction according to their 
relative distribution with respect to time. Wherefore 
it is irreverent in the case of that which is to say even 
that it was or shall be; for these are certain devia- 
tions, transitions, and alterations, belonging to that 
which by its nature has no permanence in Being. 

20. ‘“‘ But God is (if there be need to say so), and He 
exists for no fixed time, but for the everlasting ages 
which are immovable, timcless, and undeviating, in 
which there is no earlier nor later, no future nor past, 
no older nor younger; but He, being One, has with 
only one ‘Now’ completely filled ‘For ever’; and only 
when Being is after His pattern is it in reality Being, 
not having been nor about to be, nor has it had a 
beginning nor is it destined to come to an end. 
Under these conditions, therefore, we ought, as we 
pay Him reverence, to greet Him and to address 
Him with the words, ‘ Thou art’; or even, I vow, as 
did some of the men of old, ‘ Thou art One.’ 





10 ¢j added from Eusebius and Cyriilus; not in mss. 
11 ode peor... mpeoBvrepoy not in the mss.; added from 
Eusebius. 

12 sodrov] TobT0, adrd, Tad7a, in different traditions. 

13 ody added from Eusebius and Cyrillus; not in mss. 

414 qurov] advo in most mss. 

15 apooayopevew Eusebius: zpoocBilew. 18 ef Cyrillus: 7. 
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1 S:adopaG] Siadopa in most miss. 
2 "Ijos Xylander: tyros. 





* Cf. 354 8, 381 F, and 388 F, supra. 

» Teius is doubtless derived from ¢j, a cry used in invoking 
Apollo, but Plutarch ,would derive it from ia, tys, an epic 
word meaning “ one.” 

© Cf. 388 F and 421 c, infra. 

@ Homer, Il. iv. 141. 
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“Tn fact the Deity is not Many, like each of us 
who is compounded of hundreds of different factors 
which arise in the course of our experience, a hetero- 
genous collection combined in a haphazard way. But 
Being must have Unity, even as Unity must have 
Being. Now divergence from Unity, because of its 
differing from Being, deviates into the creation of that 
which has no Being. Wherefore the first of the god’s 
names is excellently adapted to him, and so are the 
second and third as well. He is Apollo, that is to say, 
denying the Many @ and abjuring multiplicity ; he is 
Teius, as being One and One alone ® ; and Phoebus,’ as 
is well known, is a name that the men of old used to 

ive to everything pure and undefiled ; even as the 

hessalians, to this day, I believe, when their priests, 
on the prohibited days, are spending their time alone 
by themselves outside the temples, say that the priests 
“are keeping Phoebus.’ 

“Unity is simple and pure. For it is by the ad- 
mixture of one thing with another that contamination 
arises, even as Homer? somewhere says that some 
ivory which is being dyed red is being ‘ contaminated,’ 
and dyers speak of colours that are mixed as being 
“spoiled ’*; and they call the mixing ‘ spoiling.’ / 
Therefore it is characteristic of the imperishable and 
pure to be one and uncombined. 

21. “ Those who hold that Apollo and the sun are 
the same,’ it is right and proper that we welcome and 
love for their goodness of heart in placing their con- 
cept of the god in that thing which they honour most 
of all the things that they know and yearn for. But, 


* Cf. 436 z, infra, and Moralia 270 F. 
1 Of. Moralia, 725 c. 
9 Ibid. 1130 a, and 386 B, supra. 
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2 Qedabat} PedoacGa in nearly all Mss. 
3 Sap Wyttenbach : tzép. 
4 ondoay F.C.B.: omdow. 
5 xai added by Reiske. 


8 eis yy] etot in nearly all mss. 


7 rovTw] zodro in all mss. but one. 





* Cf. 389 c, supra. 
> Cf. Homer, Il. xv. 362. 
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as though they were now having a sleepy vision of the 
god amid the loveliest of dreams, let us wake them 
and urge them to proceed to loftier heights and to 
contemplate the waking vision of him, and what he 
truly is, but to pay honour also to this imagery of him 
in the sun and to revere the creative power associated 
with it, in so far as it is possible by what is perceived 
through the senses to gain an image of what is con- 
ceived in the mind, and by that which is ever in 
motion an image of that which moves not, an image 
that in some way or other transmits some gleams 
reflecting and mirroring his kindliness and blessed- 
ness. And as for his vagaries and transformations 
when he sends forth fire that sweeps his own self 
along with it, as they say,? and again when he forces 
it down here and directs it upon the earth and sea and 
winds and living creatures, and, besides, the terrible 
things done both to living creatures and to growing 
vegetation—to such tales it is irreverent even to listen ; 
else will the god be more futile than the Poet’s 
fancied child ® playing a game amid the sand that is 
heaped together and then scattered again by him, if 
the god indulges in this game with the universe 
constantly, fashioning the world that does not exist, 
and destroying it again when it has been created. 
For, on the contrary, so far as he is in some way 
present in the world, by this his presence does he bind 
together its substance and prevail over its corporeal 
weakness, which tends toward dissolution. And it 
seems to me right to address to the god the words 
“Thou art,’ which are most opposed to this account, 
and testify against it, believing that never does any 
vagary or transformation take place near him, but 
that such acts and experiences are related to some 
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2 Cf. the note on 385 B, supra. 
> Cf. Moralia, 1180a; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 719, 
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other god, or rather to some demigod, whose office 
is concerned with Nature in dissolution and genera- 
tion ; and this is clear at once from the names which 
are, as it were, correspondingly antithetic. For the 
one is spoken of as Apollo (not many), the other as 
Pluto (abounding) ; the one Delian (clear), the other 
Aidoneus (unseen); the one Phoebus (bright), the 
other Scotios (dark) *; with the one are associated 
the Muses and Memory, with the other Oblivion 
and Silence; the one is Theorian (observing) and 
Phanaean (disclosing), and the other 


Lord of the darkling Night and idling Sleep °; 
and he is also 
Of all the gods most hateful to mortals.°* 


Whereas concerning the other Pindar ¢ has said not 
unpleasingly 


And towards mortal men he hath been judged the most 
gentle. 


It was fitting therefore for Euripides ¢ to say, 


Drink-offerings for the dead who are gone 
And the strains that the god of the golden hair, 
Apollo, will never accept as his own. 


And even before him Stesichorus,’ 


Adespota, no. 92; or Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (in L.C.L.), 
ii. p. 452. 

© Homer, J. ix. 159. 

4 Pindar, Frag. 149 (ed. Christ), quoted also in 413c, 
infra, and in Moralia, 1102 5. 

& Suppliants, 975. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. & 224, Stesichorus, no. 50; 
or Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (in L.C.L.), ii. p. 58. 
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3 xadea 6¢ Bergk: «jded re. 
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5 adAds] adrds in most mss. 
8 ep? inepocow I.C.B.: épivepBiow. 
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8 gavra maou Mmperius: mavtdract. 
® cavrov Bernardakis: ceavrov. 
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The harp and sport and song 
Most doth Apollo love ; 
Sorrows and groans are Hades’ share. 


And it is evident that Sophocles ¢ assigns each of the 
instruments to each god in these words : 


No harp, no lyre is welcome for laments. 


“ As a matter of fact it was only after a long lapse of 
time and only recently that the flute ventured to utter 
a sound ‘ over things of delight,’ but during all the early 
time it used to be fetched in for times of mourning, 
and it had the task of rendering service on these 
occasions, not a very honourable or cheerful one. 
Later it came to be generally associated with every- 
thing. Especially did those who confounded the 
attributes of the gods with the attributes of demi- 
gods get themselves into confusion. 

“‘But this much may be said: it appears that as a 
sort of antithesis to ‘Thou art’ stands the admoni- 
tion ‘ Know thyself,’ and then again it seems, in a 
manner, to be in accord therewith, for the one is an 
utterance addressed in awe and reverence to the god 
as existent through all eternity, the other is a re- 
minder to mortal man of his own nature and the 
weaknesses that beset him.” 


@ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Sophocles, no. 765. 
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THE ORACLES, AT DELPHI NO 
LONGER GIVEN IN VERSE 
(DE PYTHIAE ORACULIS) 


INTRODUCTION 


Piurarcu’s essay on’the changed custom at Delphi 
is quite as interesting for its digressions as for its 
treatment of the main topic. Portents, coincidences, 
history, a little philosophy, stories of persons like 
Croesus, Battus, Lysander, Rhodope, finally lead up 
to the statement that many oracles used to be 
delivered in prose, although still more in early times 
were delivered in verse ; but the present age calls 
for simplicity and directness instead of the ancient 
obscurity and grandiloquence. 

We possess a considerable body of Delphic oracles 
preserved in Greek literature, as, for example, the 
famous oracle of the ‘ wooden wall ’ (Herodotus, vii. 
141). Practically all of these are in hexameter verse. 
Many more records of oracles merely state that some- 
one consulted the oracle and was told to perform a 
certain deed, or was told that something would or 
might happen, often with certain limitations. We 
have, therefore, no means of determining the truth 
of Plutarch’s statement, but there is little doubt 
that he is right. If we possessed his lost work, 
Xpyocpov cuveywyy) (no. 171 in Lamprias’s list), we 
should have more abundant data on which to base 
our decision. 

The essay often exhibits Plutarch at his best. 
Hartman thinks that Plutarch hoped that the work 
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would be read at Rome, and therefore inserted the 
encomium of Roman rule near the end. 

The essay stands as no. 116 in Lamprias’s catalogue. 
It is found in only two mss. and in a few places the 
tradition leaves us in doubt, but, for the most part, the 
text is fairly clear. 

The references to the topography and monuments 
of Delphi have become more intelligible since the site 
was excavated by the French. Pomtow, in the 
Berliner Philologische Vochenschrift, 1912, p. 1170, 
gives an account of the monuments visited by the 
company in this essay. 
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(394) ITEP] TOY MH XPAN EMMETPA 
D NYN THN ITYOIAN 


TA I[POSQILA TOY ATAAOPOY 


IIpara, BASIAOKAHS, PIAINOZ 
Actrepa, PIAINOS, AIOTENIANOS, @ENN, 
ZAPATIIQN, BOHOOS, EZHPHTAL 


1. BAxIAOKAHS. ‘Eomépay emoujoatre Babeciav, & 
Duri(ve, dua TOV dvalnudtwv Tapaméumovres Tov 
Edvov: ey yap buds avapevwv annyopevoa. 

#IAINOZ. Bpadéws yap wdevopev, @ BacwAdnres, 
ometpovtes Aoyous Kat Gepilovres edOds pera padyns 
bmovAovs® Kat _ TmoAcpuKous, waomep ot Uraprot, 
BAacravovras piv Kat daodvopevovs Kata tiv 
oOov. 

BAZ. “Erepov ody Twa denoer mapaKanety TOV 
mapayeyovorwy, 7 ob BovAeu Xaprlopevos npiv de- 
eAbeiv® tives joav ot Adyot Kat tives ot A€yovTes ; 

F oa. ’Epov, ws ouxev, @ Baowrdwdets, 70 
épyov. 7&v yap adAwy ovdevi padiws dv évrixous 
Kata TOAW? TOUS yap TAELaTOUS EWpwY adOis cis TO 
Kwpvkiov 7@ fm Kai tv Avxdpevar ovrvava- 
Baivovras. 

2 TA TIPOXSQIIA .. . EEHTHTAI) not in the uss. 


2 JovAous] evdrAous or 7oNMods E. Harrison. 
3 SeASciv Leonicus: dteAciv. 
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(The persons who take part in the dialogue are Basilocles 
and Philinus, who serve to introduce the later speakers : 
Diogenianus, Theon, Sarapion, Boéthus, as well as Philinus 
himself and some professional guides.) 


1, BasILocLes. You people have kept it up till well 
into the evening, Philinus, escorting the foreign 
visitor around among the statues and votive offerings. 
For my part, I had almost given up waiting for you. 

pHiLinus. The fact is, Basilocles, that we went 
slowly, sowing words, and reaping them straightway 
with strife, like the men sprung from the Dragon's 
teeth, words with meanings behind them of the 
contentious sort, which sprang up and flourished along 
our way. 

BasILocLes. Will it be necessary to call in someone 
else of those who were with you ; or are you willing, 
as a favour, to relate in full what your conversation 
was and who took part in it ? 

PHILINUS. It looks, Basilocles, as if I shall have that 
to do. In fact, it would not be easy for you to find 
anyone of the others in the town, for I saw most of 
them once more on their way up to the Corycian cave 
and Lycoreia ¢ with the foreign visitor. 


® Pausanias, x. 6. 2-3. 


4 Auxdpevav the regular spelling: Avxeupiav. 
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Baz. "H ¢iArofeduav tis Huty Kat mepitTds 
pirrjcods' eorw 6 E€vos. 

sia. Dirdroyos Sé Kat giAopabys core pad- 
Aov. od py tabra pddwota Bavpalew déov, adda 
ampaoTns te ToAAHY xdpw €xovca, Kal TO paxXiwov 
Kal SwamropytiKov 16 ovvecews, oUTe SUaKoAoV oT 
avritumov mpos Tas amoKpices' woTe Kat Bpayv 
ovyyevouevov «dOds «timely, “ tékos ayafot ma- 
tpos. oicba yap Atoyertavdy avdpav dpiotov. 

Baz. Adros pev ove cidov, & Dirive, todAois 
& evrerdynka kai tov Adyov Kal Td 700s Tavdpos 
toxupas dmrodexoprevous, Gpowa S€ rovrois Erepa 
mept TOU veavioxov A€yovaw. GAAa Tiva, B €raipe, 
apynv €axov of ASyou Kal mpdpacw ; 

2. 1A. “Enépawov ot Tepinyntal Ta ovvTeTray- 
péva., pndev npa@v povricavres denbevrey ém- 
Tepelv Tas pycets kal Ta mod. Tév emvypappariy. 
tov dé &€vov 7 pev idea Kal TO TEXVLKOY Tey av- 
Spudvrasy petpios mpoonyeTo, mOAAGy Kal Kadd@v 
epywv ws Eouxe Bearny yeyevnievov eBavpale de 
Tob Xa. aAKot TO avly pov @s ov Tivw MpoaeouKos 
odd’ i, Baby dé Kudvov oridBovros, Gore Kal 
mpoobeivar tt’ mpos Tovs vavdpxous® (am exetvwv 
yap npkro® THs Bas) olov arexvas Oadartiovs TH 
xpoa Kat Bvbious éordras. 

1 didjxoos Meziriacus: ¢rAtxés. 
2 & éraipe Wyttenbach: érépav. 
3 bavpale Basel ed. of 1542: ebavpalov. 
4 npoobeivai 71 F.C.B.; waitat 71 Doehner: wépyar 7. 


5 yaudpyous Amyot: vedpxous. 
& #pxro Kurtz: fpxrac. 


2 Cf. Plato, Republic, 368 a. 
> Presumably the thirty-seven statues of Lysander and 
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BaSILOCLES. Our visitor is certainly eager to see the 
sights, and an unusually eager listener. 

PHILINUS. But even more is he a scholar and a 
student. However, it is not this that most deserves 
our admiration, but a winning gentleness, and his 
willingness to argue and to raise questions, which 
comes from his intelligence, and shows no dissatis- 
faction nor contrariety with the answers. So, after 
being with him but a short time, one would say, “ O 
child of a goodly father!”»* You surely know 
Diogenianus, one of the best of men. 

BasILocLEs. I never saw him myself, Philinus, but 
I have met many persons who expressed a strong 
approval of the man’s words and character, and who 
had other compliments of the same nature to say 
of the young man. But, my friend, what was the 
beginning and occasion of your conversation ? 

2. puitinus. The guides were going through their 
prearranged programme, paying no heed to us who 
begged that they would cut short their harangues and 
their expounding of most of the inscriptions. The 
appearance and technique of the statues had only 
a moderate attraction for the foreign visitor, who, 
apparently, was a connoisseur in works of art. He 
did, however, admire the patina of the bronze, for 
it bore no resemblance to verdigris or rust, but the 
bronze was smooth and shining with a deep blue tinge, 
so that it gave an added touch to the sea-captains? 
(for he had begun his sight-seeing with them), as they 
stood there with the true complexion of the sea and 
its deepest depths. 


his officers (erected after the battle of Aegospotami), which 
stood near the entrance inside the sacred precinct. Cf. 
Life of Lysander, chap. xviii. (443 a). 
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(395) ‘‘*Ap’ odv,” ebm,  Kpdois Tis Hv Kab pappagis 
Tov mdAa Texviray mept TOV xaAKdv, Womep 7 
Acyopevn tay subdiv orépwats Hs exchermovions 
exexetplay eoxev epywv mrohepudiv 6 xaAKds; Tov" 
pev yap Kopiv@tov ou TEXVN paci* aAXa. ouvruxig 
Tis, Xpéas AapBeiv 70 KdMos, emuweyrapevov mupos 

C oikiay éxovoay Tt xpuood kal apyupou, metorov bé 
xadnov drroKeipevov, av , ovyxvbevre Kal ovv- 
TAKEVTWY, ovopa Tob xaAKod TH petlow 76 TAG- 
Gos trapéoyev.’ 

‘O be O€wv trrodaBav, ‘ adXov,” eon, “ Adyov 
nets aknkoaprev mavoupy€aTepov, Os avyp ev 
Kopivbe XaAKorurros emtuxav OnKn Xpuatov 
exovon mond Kat dedouxess _pavepos. yevecBau kara 
puKpov amoKomTwy Kal dmroperyvis drpépa oa) 
xara Bavpaorny Aap Bavovre Kpdow érimpaoKe 
ToAAod dia THY xpdav Kal TO KdMos dyamaspevov. 
GANG Kai Tabira Kakelva pO0ds eoTw: Hv dé Tis Ws 
Eouce peikes kal dprvats, ws Tov Kat vov dvaxepav- 

D vivres apyvpw xpuoov (diay twa Kal mepurrhy e“ot 
b€ pawopevyy voowdn xAwpornta Kai d0opav 
aKkadrAn mapeXover.” 

8. “ Ti’ odv airiav,” &bn 6 Avoyertards, “ ote 

THs évTab0a Tob xaAKod ypdas* yeyovevar;”’ 

Kai 6 Odwyv, “ drav,” edn, “ tv mpwTwv Kal 

1 rv Basel ed. of 1542: 76. 
2 daciv added by Bernardakis. 


3 +6 pelo) petypare Blass, but cf. Moralia, 140 Fr. 
4 ypoas, the more usual form, Duebner: xpods. 





* Tempering in the water of Peirene was held to be one 
important factor in the production of Corinthian bronze. 
Cf. e.g. Pausanias, ii. 3. 3. On the whole subject of 
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“Was there, then,” said he, “some process of 
alloying and treating used by the artizans of early 
times for bronze, something like what is called the 
tempering of swords, on the disappearance of which 
bronze came to have a respite from employment in 
war? As a matter of fact,” he continued, “ it was 
not by art, as they say, but by accident that the 
Corinthian bronze % acquired its beauty of colour; a 
fire consumed a house containing some gold and silver 
and a great store of copper, and when these were 
melted and fused together, the great mass of copper 
furnished a name because of its preponderance.” 

Theon, taking up the conversation, said, ““ We have 
heard another more artful account, how a worker in 
bronze at Corinth, when he had come upon a hoard 
containing much gold, fearing detection, broke it 
off a little at a time and stealthily mixed it with his 
bronze, which thus acquired a wondrous composition. 
He sold it for a goodly price since it was very highly 
esteemed for its colour and beauty. However, both 
this story and that are fiction, but there was appar- 
ently some process of combination and preparation ; 
for even now they alloy gold with silver > and produce 
a peculiar and extraordinary, and, to my eyes, a sickly 
paleness and an unlovely perversion.” 

3. “ What do you think, then,” said Diogenianus, 
“has been the cause of the colour of the bronze here?” 

Theon replied, “‘ When of the primal and simplest 


Corinthian bronze, it is worth while to consult an article by 
'T. Leslie Shear, ‘‘A Hoard of Coins found in Corinth in 
1930,” in the American Journal of Archaeology, xxv. (1931) 
pp. 189-151, which records the results of chemical analyses 
of samples of the bronze. 

> Making the ancient electrum, which was often used for 
coinage, plate, and similar purposes. 
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(395) duoiuwrdtwy Kadovpevwr* Kal dvrwv, TUpds Kat 


yijs Kal depos Kal vdatTos, padev? ado 7@ xXaAKa 
mAnovaly pe 710° opdAn mAry }ovos 6 dip, SijAos 
cory bo ToUTOU memroV Bass Kal dud Tobrov eoxnKas 


Hv €xer Svadopav det aurvdvra Kal mpooketpevov: 7° 


\4 \ oN 5 \ ! a 
TouTl* pev Hon? mplv Odoyvw yeyovevar 


KATQ TOV KWpLKOV: iy 8 éywy dvow 6 ap 4 Te 
H Xpw@pevos Suvdpet KaTa TAs emupavoes emiKeXpwke 
tov xaAKkov émOupets pabeiv; ”’ 

Drjoavros dé Tod Avoyeravod, a Kat yap éyw,” 
elrev, “ @ mat: nr apev obv Kowyj kal mporepov, et 
BovrAa, 80 Hv airiavy padtota THY byp@v avaTip- 
mAnow io tovAaov: od yap add ye dimov TH® 
xaAk@ mpootpipera’ Tov tov, are 81 Kabapov adr@ 
Kal aptavrov mAnodlov.®” 

ai Ovdapds,” elmev 0 veavias, “dd\o 8° air® 
po Soxet TovTov’ TO altiov Urdpyew: AeTTa yap 
ovTe Kal Kabap@ kal Scovyet mpoominrey 6 ids 

F éexdavéorards éorw, ev 8€ rots adAdows typois 
adavilerar.” 

Kai 6 Odwv, “ ebye,” cizev, “ & al, Kat kad@s” 
oxémer 8 ei Bova Kat tiv tn’ *ApiotordAous 
airiavy Aeyopévnv.” 

“Ada Bov\opar,” etme.” 


* Kadoupéveor F .C.B. (cf. Life of Cleomenes, chap. xiii., 
oe c): Kat ecopever. 
2 un dev Basel ed. of 1542: xai under. 3 4 F.C.B.: 7. 
tourt Cobet (from 777 c): rodro. 
48n added by Kock (Sew 777 c). & +@ Leonicus: 76, 
mpoorpiferar Wyttenbach: zpoorpiBec@ar. 
mAnodlov Amyot: mdnowdLlovra. 
tovtov Turnebus: todro. 


cou oe 
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elements in Nature, as they are called and actually 
are—fire, earth, air, and water—there is none other 
that comes near to the bronze or is in contact with it, 
save only air, it is clear that the bronze is affected by 
this, and that because of this it has acquired whatever 
distinctive quality it has, since the air is always about 
it and environs it closely.* Of a truth 


All this I knew before Theognis’ day,” 


as the comic poet has it. But is it your desire to 
learn what property the air possesses and what power 
it exerts in its constant contact, so thatit hasimparted 
a colouring to the bronze ?” 

As Diogenianus assented, Theon said, ‘“‘ And so also 
is it my desire, my young friend ; let us, therefore, 
investigate together, and before anything else, if you 
will, the reason why olive-oil most of al! the liquids 
covers bronze with rust. For, obviously, the oil of 
itself does not deposit the rust, since it is pure and 
stainless when applied.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the young man. “ My own 
opinion is that there must be something else that 
causes this, for the oil is thin, pure, and transparent, 
and the rust, when it encounters this, is most visible, 
but in the other liquids it becomes invisible.” 

“Well done, my young friend,” said ‘Theon, “ and 
excellently said. But consider, if you will, the reason 
given by Aristotle.” ¢ 

“Very well,” said he, “ I will.” 

* Cf. Life of Coriolanus, chap. xxxviii. (232 a). 

> Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 495, Adespota, no. 461. 


Plutarch quotes this again in AMoralia, 777 c. 
¢ Not to be found in Aristotle’s extant works. 


10 «adds added by Reiske. 
11 elrev Xylander: etzeiv. 


‘ 
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“ Mya tolvuy tOv pev dAwv bypOv movra b- 
exe adrAws Kat diacmetpeabar Tov tov dvwyadwy 
Kal pav@v ovtwr,? tod 8° edaiov TH muKVvoTHTL 
oréyecOat Kai Siapevew aporlopevov. av obv Kal 
atrot TL ToLobrov bcbécbar Sun Pdpev, ob mavrd- 
maow dmropycopev emwons Kat mapapv0las mpos 
THY dzroptav. 

396 4. ‘Os ody exeXedopev Kal ovvexwpotpev, edn 
Tov aépa tov ev Aeddois, muKvov dvta Kal auvexh 
Kal Tovov é€xovTa dia THY amo THY opa@v avaKdacw 
Kal avrépevow, eve Kat Aemrov elvat Kat SyKTiKOV, 
ws mov paptupe Kal ra mepl tas Tépeis THs TpO- 
pis. evdudpuevov odv bro AertéTyTOs Kal TépvoVTA 
Tov xaAKov dvayapdrrew moAddy iov €€ adTod Kal 
yewdn, atéyew 5€ Tobrov av mdAw Kat melew, THs 
mTuKVETHTOS Sidxvow® py Sidovons, Tov 8 tdiora- 

> a4 N a > a \ , 
pevov adtod* dia Anos eEavbeiv Kat AapPdvew 
avyhy Kal ydveya mepl Thy éemddveray. 

B “Amodcéapévun 8 jay, 6 E€vos edn tiv érépay 
dpxely baroeaw mpos tov Adyov. “7 8e Aer- 
ToTNS, épn, ““ ddgeu pev trrevavrioboGat Kal pos 
Thy Aeyowevny TUKVOTNTO Tob dépos, AapBdverae oo 
ovK dvayKatws: abros yep tp éavtob maAavov- 
pevos 6 xaAKos aromvel Kal peBinor Tov idv, ov 7 
TUKVOTNS GvVEXOVGG Kal Taxvovca Trove expavy dia 
70 TAROos.” 

“YrodaBav 8 6 Odwy, “ti ydp,” eimev, “ d Eeve, 
kwdde Tabrov® elvar Kai AeTTOV Kai TUKVOV, WoTEp 

1 dywyddwy early editors (rv popiwy Strijd; alii alia): 
dveopdev Tay. 

2 navav évrwv Vuleobius: pevovtwv. 


® dudxvow added hy someone to fill a lacuna, 
4 adrod Reiske: adr Sieveking: adr’ or adrov. 
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“Now Aristotle says that when the rust absorbs 
any of the other liquids, it is imperceptibly disunited 
and dispersed, since these are unevenly and thinly 
constituted ; but by the density of the oil it is pre- 
vented from escaping and remains permanently as it 
is collected. If, then, we are able of ourselves to 
invent some such hypothesis, we shall not be alto- 
gether at a loss for some magic spell and some words 
of comfort to apply to this puzzling question.” 

4, Since, therefore, we urged him on and gave him 
his opportunity, Theon said that the air in Delphi is 
dense and compact, possessing a certain vigour because 
of the repulsion and resistance that it encounters from 
the lofty hills ; and it is also tenuous and keen, as the 
facts about the digestion of food bear witness. So 
the air, by reason of its tenuity, works its way into 
the bronze and cuts it, disengaging from it a great 
quantity of rust like dust, but this it retains and holds 
fast, inasmuch as its density does not allow a passage 
for this. The rust. gathers and, because of its great 
abundance, it effloresces and acquires a brilliance and 
lustre on its surface. 

When we had accepted this explanation, the foreign 
visitor said that the one hypothesis alone was sufficient 
for the argument. “The tenuity,” said he, “ will 
seem to be in contravention to the reputed density 
of the air, but there is no need to bring itin. Asa 
matter of fact the bronze of itself, as it grows old, 
exudes and releases the rust which the density of the 
air confines and solidifies and thus makes it visible 
because of its great abundance.” 

Theon, taking this up, said, “ My friend, what is 
there to prevent the same thing from being both 


5 savrov Benseler: ravro. 
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ee 7a i a Kat Td Bucowa t&v tpacpdtwr, ed? av 


“Opnpos elie 
Katpocéwr" 8 dbovdv® amodeiBerar dypov édaov, 


evdeucyipevos THY dcpiBecay Kat Aemrornta Tov 
ugous T@ p17) Tpoopevew 70 €Xavov GAd’ _ amroppetv 
Kal drodoBdvew, Tis Aenrornros Kad TVKVO- 
THTOS OD Suetons® R. Kat pay ob Hdvor mpos THY dva- 
xapagv Tob lot xpnoar” av a TH Aemrornrte Too 
aépos, aAAd Kal TH xXpoav abray Trovety eourey 
Hdtova Kat yAavKorépav, dvaperyyvovca TH Kua 
Pds kal adynv.” 

*Ek Tovrou yevopevns ovwmhs, maAw ob TeEpt- 
nyarat mpoexetpilovro TOS _ Prjoens. xpnopHob dé 
Twos eypetpov AexOevros, olwar, wept THs Alywvos 
TOO "Apyetov Baoudetas, moANdices eon Bavpdoat 
T&v enayv 6 Avoyeviavds, ev ols ot xypnopot Aéyovrat, 
yy pavrdornra Kat my evréAccav. ““ Katrou Hovo- 

myerns 6 Deds, Kal TAS, Acyopevns AoyrdrnTOs odx 
HrTov att@ TO Kadov 7 2 Tis mept peAn Kat @ddas 
evduvias® pereivar, Kat ToAvY Tov ‘Hatodov evemeia 
Kat tov “Opnpov treph0éyyeoba- rods 5é moAAovs 
Ta&Y xpyopav dp@uev Kat tots pétpows Kat Tots 
dvopace TAnppedrcias Kal pavddrytos avaremAn- 

, ”»> 

opevous. 

Tapwy otv "Abin bev | 6 mourns Laparriwy,” 
“ eiz’,” édbn, “ radra ra én Tod Oeod moarevovtes 


: Kaipoaduy from Homer: xat wr. 
2 6Bovéwy Homer. 
3 Suweions Reiske: dinar. 
* zs added by Bernardakis. 
5 eddwvias Reiske: Kat eddwvtas. 
§ Yapaniwy Bernardakis, as in 384 ©, 628 a: cepatiwv. 
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tenuous and dense, like the silken and linen varieties 
of cloth, touching which Homer @ has said 


Streams of the liquid oil flow off from the close-woven linen, 


showing the exactitude and fineness of the weaving 
by the statement that the oil does not remain on the 
cloth, but runs off over the surface, since the fineness 
and closeness of the texture does not let it through ? 
In fact the tenuity of the air can be brought forward, 
not only as an argument regarding the disengaging 
of the rust, but, very likely, it also makes the colour 
itself more agreeable and brilliant by blending light 
and lustre with the blue.” 

5. Following this a silence ensued, and again the 
guides began to deliver their harangues. A certain 
oracle in verse was recited (I think it concerned the 
kingdom of Aegon the Argive®), whereupon Dio- 
genianus said that he had often wondered at the 
barrenness and cheapness of the hexameter lines in 
which the oracles are pronounced. “ Yet the god is 
Leader of the Muses, and it is right and fair that he 
should take no less interest in what is called elegance 
of diction than in the sweetness of sound that is 
concerned with tunes and songs, and that his utter- 
ances should surpass Hesiod and Homer in the 
excellence of their versification. Yet we observe 
that most of the oracles are full of metrical and verbal 
errors and barren diction.” 

Sarapion, the poet who was present from Athens, 
said, ‘“ Then do we believe these verses to be the 


® Od. vii. 107. Cf. Life of Alexander, chap. xxxvi. (686 c) ; 
Athenaeus, 582 p. 

> Plutarch recounts the story of this oracle in Moralia, 
340 c. 
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elvat ToApa rev? av maAw wes Acimerau? Kade Ta 
‘Opmjpov Kai ‘Hovddov, Aeyew; od xpnodpea 
TOUTOLS WS dpiora Kat Kddora TeETroLnLevots, e7r- 
avopOovpevor THY adtav® Kpicw mpoKaretAnupernv 
bao pavdns ovyn betas ; : 

*YrroAaBarv -obv Bonfos 6 6 YewpLerpns (ofo8o, yap 
TOV dvdpa. peTararropevoy 797 apos TOV *Karikou- 
pov), a dp’ ody,’ én, “70 rod Cwypadov Mavow- 
vos aknKoas ; 

I > yw ” se c A 

Ovn éywye,” elmev 6 Lapatiwv. 
aco? x \ La > ‘ A e wv 
Ama pv déiov. exraBwv yap ws oKxev 
o > ta Lg 4 > > 
immov adivdovpevov ypdibar tpexovr’ éypaisev. aya- 
vaxtobvtos d€ tavOpwrov yeAdcas 6 Tlavowv 
katéatpepe TOV Tivaka, Kal yevouevwy avw Tov 

, tA ce > f > > 3 , 
Katw mddw 6 immos od Tpéxwv aad dAw5ovpevos 
épaivero. totrTé dnow 6 Biwy évious | Tay Adywr 
mdoxew, orav dvaotpadpaar.* 816 Kal Tovs xpN- 
opovs evior dycovow od Kadds Exe, Ort TOD Beod 

a > A ~ a ‘ oe , a 

elow* aa. TOD Beo8 fy) elvas, 67. davrAws exovow. 
exelvo pev yap ev adi rg: TO O€ Tapnuehnpevers® 
memovAjoban Ta Tept TOs xpHopovs Kal Got Kpirhj 
Symovdev, & @ pide Lapamiwv,’ ie meV, “ evapyes €or. 
TOLALATO, yap? ypagers Tots pev mpadypaoe prro- 
adpws Kai avornpas, Suvdpee S€ Kal ydpire Kal 
Katackeun mept A€Ew €ovxdra Tots ‘Opnpov Kat 


1 roludpev Meziriacus: 76 dpwpov. 
= Aetrerat Meziriacus: Aéyerau, 
3 av7a@v Bernardakis: adrdv. 
‘ dvaorpagpaar Perizonius: avacrpédwat. 
5 mapnpeAnpevirs F.C.B., to fill a lacuna in the mss.: odx 
€0 oe em merroufjoGat Wyttenbach. 
§ yap Reiske: per yap. 
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god’s, and yet dare to say that in beauty they fall 
short of the verses of Homer and Hesiod? Shall we 
not treat them as if they were the best and fairest 
of poetic compositions, and correct our own judge- 
ment, prepossessed as it is as the result of unfortunate 
habituation ?” 

At this point Boéthus @ the mathematician entered 
into the conversation. (You know that the man is 
already changing his allegiance in the direction of 
Epicureanism.) Said he, “ Do you happen to have 
heard the story of Pauson the painter 7 ”’ > 

“No,” said Sarapion, “ I have not.” 

“Well, it is really worth hearing. It seems that 
he had received a commission to paint a horse rolling, 
and painted it galloping. His patron was indignant, 
whereupon Pauson laughed and turned the canvas 
upside down, and, when the lower part became the 
upper, the horse now appeared to be not galloping, 
but rolling. Bion says that this happens to some 
arguments when they are inverted. So some people 
will say of the oracles also, not that they are 
excellently made because they are the god’s, but 
that they are not the god’s because they are poorly 
made! The first of these is in the realm of the 
unknown ; but that the verses conveying the oracles 
are carelessly wrought is, of course, perfectly clear to 
you, my dear Sarapion, for you are competent to 
judge. You write poems in a philosophic and re- 
strained style, but in force and grace and diction they 
bear more resemblance to the } poems of Homer and 


* Called the Epicurean in Moralia, 673 c. 

» Cf. Aelian, Varia Historia, xiv. 15. According to the 
scholium on Aristophanes, Plutus, 602, the Pauson mentioned 
there is probably the same man. 
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i 99> 9 f ~ , ¢ 
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2 a \ a. $ en \ \ a 
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avtis Kakov® ws éouxev eis TA Mra TOV avOpamrwv 
ovveppinkev.”’ 
7. Etmovros 5€ tatra Tod Lapatiwvos, 6 Odwv 
» cine, i) Basel ed. of 1542: & te va. 
2 xpronévn V ulcobius : Xptoperny. 
2 Wan ee cle xarevow Reiske: dumexouevny kat TLow. 
4 wovretov added by F.C.B. from 438 3; xpyorypiov Paton 
from 405 c; dSvrov Reiske. 
5 xagiav Duebner: xaoiav. 
8 dxodca Leonicus: dxovaas. 
uv emdecxvupevou povocxav Paton from 1030 a: od povorxay. 
8 “Arns Vulcobius (cf. Hom. T 126); Avans H. Richards: 


avris. 
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Hesiod than to the verses put forth by the prophetic 
priestess.” 

6. “ The fact is, Boéthus,” said Sarapion, “ that 
we are ailing both in ears and eyes, accustomed as 
we are, through luxury and soft living, to believe and 
to declare that the pleasanter things are fair and 
lovely. Before long we shall be finding fault with the 
prophetic priestess because she does not speak in purer 
tones than Glaucé,? who sings to the lyre, and because 
she is not perfumed and clad in purple when she goes 
down into the inner shrine, and does not burn upon the 
altar cassia or ladanum or frankincense, but only laurel 
and barley meal. Do you not see,” he continued, 
“what grace the songs of Sappho have, charming and 
bewitching all who listen to them? But the Sibyl 
“with frenzied lips,’ as Heracleitus ® has it, ‘ uttering 
words mirthless, unembellished, unperfumed, yet 
reaches to a thousand years with her voice through 
the god.’ And Pindar®¢ says that ‘Cadmus heard 
the god revealing music true,’ not sweet nor volup- 
tuous nor with suddenly changing melody. For the 
emotionless and pure does not welcome Pleasure, but 
she, as well as Mischief, was thrown down here, and 
the greater part of the evil in her has, apparently, 
gathered together to flood the ears of men.” ’ 

7. When Sarapion had said this, Theon smiled and 


* Cf. the scholium on Theocritus, iv. 31. 

> Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 96, Heracleitus, 
no. 92. 

¢ Pindar, Frag. 32 (ed. Christ). 

4 Cf. H. Richards in the Classical Review, xxix. 233. 

* Cf. Moralia, 38 a-s. 


® xaxov F.C.B.: Kal. 
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1 “Arps «al Duebner; Avans xat H. Richards: atris rfs. 
2 xaxelvas Wyttenbach: kaxéas. 


3 airedabe Leonicus: airiacba. 
4 jua@v Harder; ‘EAjvwv Stegmann: awry or dAAjAwy. 
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said, ‘‘ Sarapion has yielded as usual to his propensity 
by taking advantage of the incidental mention of 
Mischief and Pleasure. But as for us, Boéthus, even 
if these verses be inferior to Homer’s, let us not 
believe that the god has composed them, but that he 
supplies the origin of the incitement, and then the 
prophetic priestesses are moved each in accordance 
with her natural faculties. Certainly, if it were 
necessary to write the oracles, instead of delivering 
them orally, I do not think that we should believe the 
handwriting to be the god’s, and find fault with it 
because in beauty it fell short of that of the royal 
scribes. As a matter of fact, the voice is not that 
of a god,* nor the utterance of it, nor the diction, nor 
the metre, but all these are the woman’s; he puts 
into her mind only the visions, and creates a light 
in her soul in regard to the future ; for inspiration 
is precisely this. And, speaking in general, it is 
impossible to escape you who speak for Epicurus ° 
(in fact you yourself, Boéthus, are obviously being 
borne in that direction) ; but you charge the prophetic 
priestesses of old with using bad verse, and those of 
the present day with delivering their oracles in prose 
and using commonplace words, so that they may not 
be liable to render an account to you for their wrong 
use of a short syllable at the beginning, middle, or 
end of their lines !°” 

“In Heaven’s name,” said Diogenianus, ‘‘ do not 
jest, but solve for us this problem, which is of universal 
interest. For there is not one of us that does not seek 


* Cf. 404 B and 4145, infra. 

> Frag. 395. 

¢ Instead of the long syllable demanded by the metre. 
Cf. Athenaeus, 632 pv. 
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5 mas Duebner: as. 
2 wérpos F.C.B.; dAdows pérpos Reiske from p. 402 B; 
edéyors Madvig ; eheyeiors Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff: Adyos. 
3 dda F.C.B.: dua. 
* ‘Tépwros] *Raetos yon der Muhl. 
5 zod added by Stephanus. 


« Cf. Pausanias, x. 9. 7, with Xenophon, Hellenica, vi. 
4.9. Presumably the same man is referred to in both 
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to learn the cause and reason why the oracle has 
ceased to employ verse and metre.” 

Whereupon Theon, interrupting, said, ‘‘ But just 
now, my young friend, we seem rather rudely to be 
taking away from the guides their proper business. 
Permit, therefore, their services to be rendered first, 
and after that you shall, at your leisure, raise ques- 
tions about any matters you wish.” 

8. By this time we had proceeded until we were 
opposite the statue of Hicro the despot. The foreign 
visitor, by reason of his genial nature, made himself 
listen to the various tales, although he knew them 
all perfectly well; but when he was told that a 
bronze pillar of Hiero’s standing above had fallen of 
itself during that day on which it happened that 
Hiero was coming to his end at Syracuse, he expressed 
his astonishment. Whereupon I proceeded to recall 
to his mind other events of a like nature, such, for 
example, as the experience of Hiero® the Spartan, 
how before his death, which came to him at Leuctra, 
the eyes fell out of his statue, and the stars dis- 
appeared which Lysander had dedicated from the 
naval battle at Aegospotami ; and the stone statue 
of Lysander? himself put forth a growth of wild 
shrubs and grass in such abundance as to cover up 
the face; and at the time of the Athenian mis- 
fortunes in Sicily, the golden dates were dropping 
from the palm-tree and ravens were pecking off the 
edge of the shield of Pallas Athena*; and the crown 
passages, as he may well have lived till the battle of Leuctra 
in 371 s.c., and he may be mentioned also in Xenophon, 
Hellenica, i. 6. 32, but whether his name was Hiero or 
Hermon cannot, apparently, be determined with certainty. 

> Cf. Life of Lysander, chap. xviii. (443 a). 

¢ Cf. Pausanias, x. 15. 5. 
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1 éyovres Anon. : éxovros. 2 referxevar F.C.B.: ouevar. 


3 StarvOqvar] ScaxvOAvar Usener. 
4 dépwv] dupav Pohlenz. 


* Cf. Athenaeus, 605 c. 
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of the Cnidians which Philomelus, despot of the 
Phocians, had presented to the dancing-girl ¢ Phar- 
salia caused her death, after she had emigrated from 
Greece to Italy and was disporting herself in the 
vicinity of the temple of Apollo at Metapontum ; for 
the young men made a rush for the crown, and as 
they struggled with one another for the gold, they 
tore the girl to pieces. 

Avistotle ? used to say that Homer is the only poet 
who wrote words possessing movement because of 
their vigour ; but I should say that among votive 
offerings also, those dedicated here have movement 
and significance in sympathy with the god’s fore- 
knowledge, and no part of them is void or insensible, 
but all are filled with the divine spirit. 

“Yes indeed,” said Boéthus. “It is not enough 
to incarnate the god once every month in a mortal 
body, but we are bent upon incorporating him into 
every bit of stone and bronze, as if we did not have 
in Chance or Accident an agent responsible for such 
coincidences.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ does it seem to you that chance 
and accident have ordered every single one of such 
occurrences ; and is it credible that the atoms slipped 
out of place and were separated one from another 
and inclined towards one side neither before nor 
afterwards, but at precisely the time when each of 
the dedicators was destined to fare either worse or 
better? And now Epicurus * comes to your aid, 
apparently, with what he said or wrote three hundred 
years ago ; but it does not seem to you that the god, 
unless he should transport himself and incorporate 


> Rhetoric, iii. 11 (1411 b 31); es Frag. 130 (ed. Rose). 
¢ Frag. 3 
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2 &« Madtéwy Meineke (€k Madatwy Clem, Alex. p. 358 
Potter): ets MaAcdra. 
3 atrn Reiske: atry. 
4 ve Reiske: te. 
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himself into everything and be merged with every- 
thing, could initiate movement or cause anything to 
happen to any existent object!” 

9. Such was my answer to Boéthus, and in similar 
vein mention was made of the oracles of the Siby). 
For when we halted as we reached a point opposite 
the rock which lies over against the council-chamber, 
upon which it is said that the first Sibyl * sat after her 
arrival from Helicon where she had been reared by 
the Muses (though others say that she came from the 
Malians and was the daughter of Lamia whose father 
was Poseidon), Sarapion recalled the verses in which 
she sang of herself: that even after death she shall 
not cease from prophesying, but that she shall go 
round and round in the moon,’ becoming what is 
called the face that appears in the moon; while her 
spirit, mingled with the air, shall be for ever borne 
onward in voices of presage and portent ; and since 
from her body, transformed within the earth, grass 
and herbage shall spring, on this shall pasture the 
creatures reared for the holy sacrifice, and they shall 
acquire all manner of colours and forms and qualities 
upon their inward parts, from which shall come for 
men prognostications of the future. 

Boéthus even more plainly showed his derision. 

The foreign visitor remarked that even if these 
matters appear to be fables, yet the prophecies have 
witnesses to testify for them in the numerous desola- 
tions and migrations of Grecian cities, the numerous 
descents of barbarian hordes, and the overthrow of 
empires. “ And these recent and unusual occur- 


2 Cf. Pausanias, x. 12. 1 and 5; and the scholium on 
Plato, Phaedrus, 244 x. 
> Cf. Plutarch, Aforalia, 566 v. 
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z Atxatdpxetay Bernardakis: d¢xaapyiav. 
2 xai dreypovav] xaradreyopevw Strijd; xat droypay Wila- 
mowitz-Méllendorff. 
3 +O added by Wyttenbach. 
4 yevopevy W tener yevopevov. 
5 paov Reiske: xa . 
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rences near Cumae and Dicaearcheia,? were they not 
recited long ago in the songs of the Sibyl? and has 
not Time, as if in her debt, duly discharged the obliga- 
tion in the bursting forth of fires from the mountain, 
boiling seas, blazing rocks tossed aloft by the wind, 
and the destruction of such great and noble cities that 
those who came there by daylight felt ignorance and 
uncertainty as to where these had been situated, since 
the land was in such confusion ? Such things, if they 
have come to pass, it is hard to believe, to say nothing 
of foretelling them, without divine inspiration.” 

10. Thereupon Boéthus said, “‘ My good sir, what 
kind of an occurrence can there be that is not a debt 
owed by Time to Nature? What is there strange and 
unexpected round about land or sea or cities or men 
which one might foretell and not find it come to pass ? 
Yet this is not precisely foretelling, but telling ; or 
rather it is a throwing and scattering of words without 
foundation into the infinite ; and oftentimes Chance 
encounters them in their wanderings and accidentally 
falls into accord with them. As a matter of fact, the 
coming to pass of something that has been told is a 
different matter, I think, from the telling of some- 
thing that will come to pass. For the pronouncement, 
telling of things non-existent, contains error in itself, 
and it is not equitable for it to await the confirmation 
that comes through accidental circumstances ; nor 
can it use as a true proof of having foretold with 
knowledge the fact that the thing came about after 
the telling thereof, since Infinity brings all things 
to pass. Much more is it true that the ‘good 


° Cf. Moralia, 566 ©; this is, of course, the famous erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in a.p. 79, which destroyed Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Dicaearcheia is the Latin Puteoli (Pozzuoli). 
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> 
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, 3 , > 4 a ov > > / 
moAews avaipects, amdAwAcv.’ dou 8 ov jovov 
Adyerat TO yevrnodpevov, dda Kal ms Kal mde Kal 
peta Ti Kal peta Tivos, ovK EoTW Elkacpos TaV 
Taxa yevncopevwy GAdd TaeY mavTwWs ecopevwr 
, \ Ag ’ Suen , 
TmpodyAwots. Kai Tabdr’® éorw eis THY “Aynorrdov 
xwrornra* 

, ta > re ¢ a Leer 
d¢paleo 54, Lmdpryn, Kaimep peydAavyxos éoéica, 
py o€Bev aptimodos BAdory’ xwdn Bacrreia. 
Snpov yap poxOor oe KaTacxyncovow aeAmrot, 

C piciBpordv 7 emi Kia KvdAwdsopevou trod€p010. 


1 eis added by F. E. Webb. 

2 als F.C.B.; &v ols Wyttenbach: ols. 

3 «av Leonicus: «at. 4 dAnfés Emperius: aAnfds. 

5 cs added by Xylander. ® zab7’] rovadr’ Xylander. 

7 Badorn Pausanias, iii. 8. 9, and one ms. of the Life of 
Agesilaus: Brdibn. 

* The reference is to a much quoted line of Euripides 
which will be found in 432 c, infra: ‘‘ bene qui coniciet, 
vatem hune perhibeto optimum,” as Cicero translates it, 
De Div. ii. 5 (12). See Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, 
no. 973; and Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. 65, Menander, no. 225. 
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guesser,’ whom the proverb has proclaimed ‘the best 
prophet,’ is like unto a man who searches the ground 
over, and tries to track the future by means of 
reasonable probabilities. 

“ These prophets of the type of the Sibyl and Bacis 
toss forth and scatter into the gulf of time, as into the 
ocean depths with no chart to guide them, words and 
phrases at haphazard, which deal with events and occur- 
rences of all sorts; and although some come to pass 
for them as the result of chance, what is said at the 
present time is equally a lie, even if later it becomes 
true in the event that such a thing docs happen.” 

11. When Boéthus had expounded these views, 
Sarapion said, “ That is setting a fair valuation on 
things which are predicated, as Boéthus affirms, so 
indefinitely and groundlessly. Granted that victory 
was foretold for a general: he is victorious ; or the 
destruction of a city : it isnow overthrown. But where 
there is stated not only what shall come to pass, but 
also how and when and after what and attended by 
what, that is not a guess about what may perhaps 
come to pass, but a prognostication of things that 
shall surely be. These, for example, are the lines 
referring to the lameness of Agesilaiis :> 


Sparta, take thought as thou must, although thou art 
haughty and boastful, 

Lest from thee, who art sturdy of foot, shall spring a 
lame kingship, 

Since for a long time to come shall troubles unlooked 
for engage thee. 

Likewise the onrushing billow of war, bringing death to 
thy people. 


> Of. Life of Agesilaiis, chap. iii. (597 c); Life of Lysander, 
chap. xxii. (446 a) ; Pausanias, iii. 8.9, where the four verses 
are repeated with very slight variation. 
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1 ro6... moAduov F.C.B.: tov... adAeuov. Others would 
omit «at before zepi. 2 érpq] wérpas Reiske. 
tuxnv Kai Stegmann: tvynv. 
év added by F.C.B. 5 dMws F.C.B.: dydl. 
fyret in one Ms. only: {yreiv. 


«ai added by F.C.B. 
da. F.C.B. rouppeead by Bernardakis): dAdd. 


On em mw 





6 Cf. Strabo, i. 3. 16; Justin, xxx. 4. 1. 
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And then again these lines about the island which the 
sea cast up in front of Thera and Therasia,? and also 
about the war of Philip and the Romans : 
But when the offspring of Trojans shall come to be in 
ascendant 
Over Phoenicians in conflict, events shall be then 
beyond credence ; 
Ocean shall blaze with an infinite fire, and with rattling 
of thunder 
Scorching blasts through the turbulent waters shall 
upward be driven ; 
With them a rock, and the rock shall remain firm fixed 
in the ocean, 
Making an island by mortals unnamed; and men who 
are weaker 
Shall by the might of their arms be able to vanquish 
the stronger. 
The fact is that these events, all occurring within 
a short space of time—the Romans’ prevailing over 
the Carthaginians by overcoming Hannibal in war, 
Philip’s coming into conflict with the Aetolians and 
being overpowered by the Romans in battle, and 
finally an island’s rising out of the deep accompanied 
by much fire and boiling surge—no one could say that 
they all met together at the same time and coincided 
by chance in an accidental way; no, their order 
makes manifest their prognostication, and so also 
does the foretelling to the Romans, some five hundred 
years beforehand, of the time when they should be at 
war with all the nations of the world at once: this 
was their war with their slaves, who had rebelled. In 
all this, then, there is nothing unindicated or blind 
which is helplessly seeking to meet chance in infinity °; 
and reason gives many other trustworthy assurances re- 
garding experience, and indicates the road along which 


> Cf. 398 F, supra. 
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e Cf. ‘Usener, ie picurea, p. 342. 
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a destined event travels. Lor I do not think that any- 
body will say that by chance it coincides in time with 
those things with which it was foretold that it should be 
attended. Ifthat were so, what is to hinder someone 
else from declaring that Epicurus did not write his 
Leading Principles* for us, Boéthus, but that, by chance 
and accidentally, the letters fell in with one another 
as they now stand, and the book was completed ?” 

12. During this conversation we were moving for- 
ward. While we were looking at the bronze palm-tree 
in the treasure-house of the Corinthians, the only one 
of their votive offerings that is still left, the frogs ® and 
water-snakes, wrought in metal about its base, caused 
much wonder to Diogenianus, and naturally to our- 
selves as well. For the palm does not, like many other 
trees, grow in marshes, or love water ; nor do frogs 
bear any relation to the people of Corinth so as to be 
a symbol or emblem of their city, even as, you know, 
the people of Selinus are said to have dedicated a 
golden celery plant,’ and the people of Tenedos the 
axe, derived from the crabs which are found on the 
island in the neighbourhood of Asterium, as the place 
is called. For these, apparently, are the only crabs 
that have the figure of an axe on the shell. Yet, in 
fact, we believe that to the god himself ravens and 
swans and wolves and hawks, or anything else rather 
than these creatures, are pleasing. 

Sarapion remarked that the artisan had represented 
allegorically the nurture and birth and exhalation of 
the sun from moisture, whether he had read what 
Homer? says, 


> Cf. Moralia, 164 a. 
¢ Selinon (celery), from piige the city derives its name. 
4 Od. iii. 1. 
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° Cf. 355 B, supra. 
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Swiftly away moved the Sun, forsaking the beautiful waters, 


or whether he had observed that the Egyptians, to 
show the beginning of sunrise, paint a very young 
baby sitting on a lotus flower.* I laughed and said, 
“Where now, my good friend? Are you again 
slyly thrusting in your Stoicism here and unostenta- 
tiously slipping into the discussion their ‘ kindlings’ 
and ‘exhalations,’» not indeed bringing down the 
moon and the sun, as the Thessalian women do,¢ 
but assuming that they spring up here from earth 
and water and derive their origin from here? For 
Plato? called man also ‘ a celestial plant,’ as though he 
were held upright from his head above as from a root. 
But you Stoics ridicule Empedocles ¢ for his assertion 
that the sun, created by the reflection of celestial 
light, about the earth, 

Back to the heavens again sends his beams with countenance 

fearless. 

And you yourselves declare the sun to be an earth-born 
creature or a water-plant, assigning him to the king- 
dom of the frogs or water-snakes. But let us refer all 
this to the heroics of the Stoic school, and let us 
make a cursory examination of the cursory work of 
the artisans. In many instances they indeed show 
elegance and refinement, but they have not in all 
cases avoided frigidity and over-elaboration. Just 
as the man who constructed the cock upon the hand 


>’ Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 652-656 


(p. 196). 

¢ Cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 749; Plato, Gorgias, 513 4; 
Horace, Epodes, 5. 46; Propertius, i i. 1. 19, and especially 
Lucan, vi. 438-506 ; cf. ‘also 416 F infra, 

4 Plato, Timaeus, 90 a3 of. Moralia, 600 Fr. 

* Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 243, Empedocles, 
no. 44; cf. also Moralia, 890 B. 
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* Cf. the note on 386 B, supra. 
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of Apollo’s statue showed by suggestion the early 
morning and the hour of approaching sunrise, so here, 
one might aver, has been produced in the frogs a 
token of springtime when the sun begins to dominate 
the atmosphere and to break up the winter ;_ that is, 
if, as you say, we must think of Apollo and the Sun, 
not as two gods, but as one.” 

“ Really,” said Sarapion, “do you not think so, 
and do you imagine that the sun is different from 
Apollo?” 

“Yes,” said I, “ as different as the moon from the 
sun; but the moon does not often conceal the sun, 
nor conceal it from the eyes of all,? but the sun has 
caused all to be quite ignorant of Apollo by diverting 
the faculty of thought through the faculty of percep- 
tion from what is to what appears to be.” 

13. Following this, Sarapion asked the guides 
why it is that they call the treasure-house, not the 
house of Cypselus the donor, but the house of the 
Corinthians. When they were silent, as I think, for 
lack of any reason to give, I laughed and said, ‘‘ What 
knowledge or memory do we imagine these men have 
still remaining, when they are utterly dumbfounded 
by your high-flown talk? As a matter of fact, we 
heard them say earlier that when the despctism was 
overthrown, the Corinthians wished to inscribe both 
the golden statue at Olympia and the treasure-house 
here with the name of their city, and the people of 
Delphi accordingly granted this as being a fair re- 
quest, and gave their consent; but the Eleans refused 
out of ill-will, and the Corinthians voted that the 
Eleans should not be allowed to take part in the 
Isthmian Games. Consequently, from that time on 


> Cf. Moralia, 932 B. 
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1 *Podiay] Kopw6iay in B is preferred by some editors. 





* Cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 7. 2. 
> Cf. Herodotus, ii. 134-135. 
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there has been no competition from Elis at these 
games. The slaying of the Molionidae by Heracles 
near Cleonae® is not, as some think, a cause 
contributing in any way to the exclusion of the 
Eleans. On the contrary, it would have been appro- 

riate for them to exclude the Corinthians, if they 
fad taken offence against them for this reason.” 
That was all I said. 

14. When we had passed the house of the 
Acanthians and Brasidas, the guide pointed out to us 
the site where iron spits of Rhodopis the courtesan 
were once placed,? at which Diogenianus indignantly 
said, ‘‘ So, then, it was the province of the same State 
to provide Rhodopis with a place where she might 
bring and deposit the tithes of her earnings, and also 
to put to death Aesop,° her fellow-slave.” 

“Why,” said Sarapion, “ are you indignant over 
this, my good sir? Look up there and behold among 
the generals and kings Mnesareté wrought in gold, 
who, as Crates said, stands as a trophy to the licen- 
tiousness of the Greeks.’’ 4 

The young man accordingly looked at it and 
remarked, “ Then it was about Phryné that this 
statement was made by Crates ?” 

“Yes,” said Sarapion, “ she was called Mnesareté, 
but she got the nickname of Phryné ¢ because of her 
sallow complexion. In many instances, apparently, 
nicknames cause the real names to be obscured. For 
example, Polyxena, the mother of Alexander, they say 
was later called Myrtalé and Olympias and Stratonicé. 


© Cf. Moralia, 556 Fr. 

4 bid. 336 c, Athenaeus, 591 8; ef. also Pauly-Wissowa, 
ae, Sey tlopadic, Supplement V. pp. 87-88. 

“Toad.” 
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Brorynoes Kai didyata Kat yeAwTomo.ods dpa 
dvéxerar, Kal ov pou Sokets dpolws yvvatov eipyew 
Tov lepod xpynoapevoy wpa adpatos ovK eédev- 
0. , / } A ‘ A / A Xr A ~ > = 

epiws, povwy S€ Kal moAcuwy Kat AenAacidv am 
apxats Kal Sexdrais KUKAw Treprexouevov Tov Oeov 
es Q 1 A s € a Ci te 5 
op@v Kai Tov vewy aKvAwy “EXAnuixady avdrrAcwv 
kat Aadvpwv od dvaxepaivers, ovd’ oikTipers ToOdS 
"EAAnvas emt Tav Kada@v avabnudtrwrv alcxioras 
si ta > ra c t A? f 

dvayiyywoKwy émuypadds, Bpacidas Kal AxdvOvor 
ae | s ? tier a > ‘ va , 
am “A@nvaiwy,’ Kai ‘*A@nvator amo Kopuwbiwv, 

\ ‘ cal > A ~ CE ie J = > a ‘ 
Kal ‘Dwxels do Ococadrdv, *’Opvedta 8’ amo 
Luxveviwv, ‘Audixrvoves 8 amo Dwiéwv.’ adda 

LA i: we Ca b] a rd a 
IlpagiréAns, ws couxe, povos yviace Kparnra 7H 
epwueryn Tuxwv adToOt Swpeds,° dv eratveiv adderre 

1 A lacuna in the mss. here probably contained another 
example. 

core Reiske: ds ye. 

3 €orudpevos Reiske: aitidpevos. 

4 wodepet Reiske: aodepetv. 

5 dvam\ewv Reiske: dvamiew. 

® Swpeds] xwpas Emperius (cf. 400 F). 
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Eumetis of Rhodes most people call, even to this day, 
Cleobulina® from her father; and Herophilé of 
Erythrae, who had the gift of prophecy, they addressed 
as Sibyl. You will hear the grammarians assert that 
Leda was named Mnesinoé and Orestes Achaeus.... 
But how,” said he, with a look at Theon, “do you think 
to demolish this charge of guilt against Phryné ? ” 
15. Theon, with a quiet smile, said, “ In such a way 
as to lodge complaint against you as well for bringing 
up the most trifling of the peccadilloes of the Greeks. 
For just as Socrates, while being entertained at 
Callias’s house, shows hostility toward perfume only,? 
but looks on with tolerance at children’s dancing, and 
at tumbling,° kissing,? and buffoons’; so you also 
seem to me, in a similar way, to be excluding from 
this shrine a poor weak woman who put the beauty of 
her person to a base use, but when you see the god 
completely surrounded by choice offerings and tithes 
from murders, wars, and plunderings, and his temple 
crowded with spoils and booty from the Greeks, you 
show no indignation, nor do you feel any pity for the 
Greeks when upon the beautiful votive offerings you 
read the most disgraceful inscriptions: “ Brasidas 
and the Acanthians from the Athenians,” and ‘“ The 
Athenians from the Corinthians,” and ‘“ ‘The Phocians 
from the Thessalians,” and “The Orneatans from 
the Sicyonians,” and ‘The Amphictyons from 
the Phocians.” But Praxiteles, apparently, was the 
only one that caused annoyance to Crates by gain- 
ing for his beloved the privilege of a dedication 
here, whereas Crates ought to have commended 


* Cf. Moralia, 148 v. 
> Xenophon, Symposium, 2. 3. 
Tbid. 2. 11. SO bids Omen © Ibid. 2. 22. 
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(401) Kpdrns, dre rots xpuoots BacwWetor TovTos map- 
éornoe Xpvojy éraipay, eLoverdile TOV TAODTOY WS 
oddev € .SxovTa. Bavpdovov ovde cepvov. Sixaroovvns 
yap av" dvabjpara Kat owppoovvns Kal peyano- 
votas Kadds cixe? TiBecbax mapa 7 eG TOUS 
Baoweis Kat Tous pxovras, ov Xprors Kal Tpu- 
dwons eUrropias qs péreott Kal tots atoyiora 
E BeBiwxdow.” 

16. “’Exeivo 8” od Aéyes,” ebmev drepos | Tov 
mEpenY ATO, or _Kpoioos evrabba. Kai THs dpro- 
mowou” xpuojy eixdva mouaduevos dveOnxe.” 

Kal 6 Oéwyr, “ vai,’ ’ égn,* ‘mAqy odk evtpupdv TO 
tep@, KaAny dé AaBeby airiav kal duxatav. Adyerar 
yap ’AdAvarrny tov marépa Too Kpoioou Sevrépav 
dyayéo8ar yuvaika Kal maidas érépous tpépew: 
émBovAcvovoavy ovv 7@ Kpoiow riv avOpwmov 
papparov Sodvar TH apromod,® Kat Kededoar dta- 
mAdoacay dprov sf attovd 7@ Kpoiow mapadoivat: 
Thy dprorrotov* _xpiga TQ Kpotow ppdoa, arapa- 
Geivat S€ Tots exeds TaLet Tov dprov. av?’ dv Ba- 

F oiXevoavra tov Kpoicov olov émi paprup. T@ Dew 
THY xapw apeipacbat THs yuvatkds, ed ye ToLOdVT’ 
ckeivov. d0ev,” elev, ‘‘ détov 57 Kal Tv TéAEwv Et 
Tt Towodrov éoTw avdOynya TYysdy Kal ayamay,’ oiov 
70 ’Orovrriwy. éet yap of Dwxéwy TYpavvot TOAAG 
TOY xpvody Kal apyupav avabnpatwy avyyéavTes 
éxoyay vouiopa Kat Stéomeipay eis Tas modes, 


i ay added by F.C.B. ® eye F.C.B.: éxew. 

3 dpronouob, etc., corrected by Leonicus and others: aprozov. 

4 Kai 6 Oéwy, “* vai,” é¢n, added by Paton and others to fill 
a lacuna in the mss. 

5 dyamav Stegmann: dyav. 
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him because beside these golden kings he placed a 
golden courtesan, thus rebuking wealth for possess- 
ing nothing to be admired or revered. For it would 
be well for kings and rulers to dedicate votive 
offerings to commemorate justice, self-control, and 
magnanimity, not golden and luxurious affluence, 
which is shared also by men who have led the most 
disgraceful lives.” 

16. “ There is one thing that you omit to mention,” 
said one of the guides, “ that Croesus had a golden 
statue made of the woman who baked his bread, and 
dedicated it here.” 

“Yes,” said Theon, “ only he did it not in mockery 
of the holy shrine, but because he found an honour- 
able and righteous cause for so doing. For it is said 
that Alyattes, the father of Croesus, married a second 
wife, and was rearing a second group of children. So 
the woman, in a plot against Croesus, gave poison 
to the baker and bade her knead it into the bread 
and serve it to Croesus. But the baker secretly told 
Croesus and served the bread to the stepmother’s 
children ; in return for this action Croesus, when he 
became king, as it were in the sight of the god as a 
witness, requited the favour done by the woman and 
also conferred a benefit upon the god. Wherefore,” 
he continued, “‘it is right and proper, if there is any 
similar votive offering from States, to honour and 
respect it, as, for example, that of the Opuntians. For, 
when the despots of the Phocians melted up many 
of the votive offerings made of gold or silver,” and 
minted coins and put them into circulation among the 


* Cf. Herodotus, i. 51. 
> Cf. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. i. p. 308, Theopompus, 
no, 182. 
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‘Orrodvrvot ovvayayovrTes Saov dpyvprov* edpov” 
vopiav® dvémepufay evbdd_ T® Oe Kai xahrepwoar. 
eye dé Kai Mupwatovs* emawe cat “Atod\Awvidras 


402 Bépn xpuod Setpo méppavras: ert 5é waAdov ’Epe- 


Tprets Kat Mdyvyras, dv Opeimeny dmapxais dwpyoa- 
pévous Tov Gedv, ws Kaprrév Sorfipa Kal TaTp@ov 
Kal yeveovov Kat prddvOpwrov: atred par 5é Meya- 
pets, ore pdvor oxedov evratba eyx € éyovra, Tov 
Bev é éornoay dard THS paxns, nv ‘A@nvaious peta 
7a Iepouca my mow éxovras avrav vuxroavres 
e€€Badov. Dorepov pevrou mARKTpov avebnkav TH 
be@ xpvooby emornoavres, ds foue, Lkvdivw 
A€yovre ep! THs Aas, 
Hv appolera 
Zyvos everdns ’ArrodAAwy, Tacav dpynv Kal Tédos 
avAdaBaiv: exer Sé Aapmpov mARKTpov %Atov 
paos.”’ 


17. ’EmBadAovtos S€ rod Lapamiwvos cimetv rt 
mept ToUTwV, 6 E€vos, “ 780 pe,” eon, 76 Towov- 
Tw dcpodabau Aoyer, epot oo dvayKaidy €or THY 
mpesrny Umdoxeow dmravrjoae mept THis aitias, 7 
menavke tHv UvOiav ev émeou Kal pétpois adAots 
Geomslovoav: dor, et doxei, Ta AeTOpeva THs 
Oéas trepféuevor rept TovTwY aKovowpev evtadba 
Kaicavres. obtos ydp €oTw 6 pddioTa mpos THY 


1 apyvpiov an early correction: dpyvupiov. 


2 eee added by F’.C.B. 
3 Ydpiav Reiske: U8piov. 
4 Mupwaious Reiske: pupivas. 








@ Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum-Veterum Fragmenta, i. 502 
(p. 112). 
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various States, the Opuntians, collecting what money 
they could find, sent back here a water-jar for the god, 
and consecrated it tohim. For my part, I commend 
also the inhabitants of Myrina and of Apollonia for 
sending to this place fruits of the harvest fashioned of 
gold ; and still more the inhabitants of Mretria and 
Magnesia who presented the god with the first-fruits 
of their people, in the belief that he is the giver of 
crops, the god of their fathers, the author of their 
being, and the friend of man. And I blame the 
Megarians because they are almost the only people 
who erected here a statue of the god with spear 
in hand to commemorate the battle in which they 
defeated and drove out the Athenians, who were in 
possession of their city in the period following the 
Persian Wars. Later, however, they dedicated to 
the god a golden plectrum,* calling attention, appar- 
ently, to Scythinus,? who says regarding the lyre, 
Which the son of Z.cus, 
Fair Apollo, who embraces origin and end in one, 


Sets in tune, and for his plectrum has the bright rays of 
the sun.”” 


17. As Sarapion was beginning to say something 
about these matters, the foreign visitor said, “‘ It is 
very pleasant to listen to such conversation as this, 
but I am constrained to claim the fulfilment of your 
first promise regarding the cause which has made the 
prophetic priestess cease to give her oracles in epic 
verse or in other metres. So, if it be agreeable, let 
us postpone to another time what remains of our 
sightseeing, and sit down here and hear about it. 
For it is the recital of this fact which above all else 

> Diels, Poetarum Phil. Frag. p. 167; ef. Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromateis, v. 8. 48 (p. 674 Potter). 
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(402) rod xpnornptov miorw dvr Baivey Adyos, &s dvotv 
Odrepov, 7 7 TAs Tluias TO xewpiey ta) mehalovons 
ev @ 70 Oelov € éorw, 4 Tov mvevpaTos TavTdmacw 
C drreoBeopevov Kai avis Suvdpews éxAeXourrvlas.” 

IlepueABovres ody emt TOV HeonuBpwav Kabv 


D 


elo 


TO 


eBa Kpyntmiowy Tod vew mpos To THS Djs ¢ tepo- 
a B8up droBA€rovres” wor’ ebOds elmreiy TOV 


Bon Gov, ote Kat 6 Tonos Tis drroptas ouvemuAauBa - 


VET 


a To Edvw. ‘ ‘Movoady yap jv tepov évraiba 


> 
TEpt THY avamvony Tob vapaTos, lev expavTo mpOS 


TE 
o 
Ws 


4 ‘ \ \ : (y , 
Tas AoiBas Kai Tas xepuBas*? TH VdaTL TovTwW, 
dno. Lyswvidns 
€vOa xepviBeoow apvera® ro‘ Movoay 

/ ec iv € A Vi 
Kaddukopwy drévepfev ayvov vowp. 


puxp@ S€ meprepydtepov adfis 6 Lyswvidns THY 
KAew) mpooeutwv 


€ 4 as ’ 
ayvayv €mTlLOKOTIOV xepriBwr, 


pyoi, 


ereauek wn 


t 2 ‘ 5 
moAvAorov apudvrecow’ 
axpucdmemAov® + * *" 

~ > nn 
ev@odes GpBpociwy ék poxav 
? \eg oo a 9 
epavov® towp AaPeiv. 


705 added by Emperius, 

kal Tas xepviBas added by Reiske from the verses below. 
dpverat Turnebus: etpverat. 

70 Bergk: re. 

apvovrecow Emperius : apauoy ré earwv. 

dxpvodmerAov] & xpvadmemAov some editors, 

A short Jacuna i in the mss. 

épavdv] €pavvov Emperius. 

Nefeiv F.C.B.; AdBors Crusius; A‘Ba Paton and others: 


AaPov. 
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militates against confidence in the oracle, since 
people assume one of two things: either that the 
prophetic priestess does not come near to the region 
in which is the godhead, or else that the spirit has 
been completely quenched and her powers have for- 
saken her.” 

Accordingly we went round and seated ourselves 
upon the southern steps of the temple, looking 
towards the shrine of Earth and the stream of water, 
with the result that Boéthus immediately remarked 
that the place itself proffered assistance to the visitor 
in the solution of the question. ‘‘ For,” said he, 
“there used to be ashrine of the Muses near the 
place where the water of the stream wells up ; 
wherefore they used to use this water for libations 
and lustrations, as Simonides ®@ says : 


Where from depths below, for pure lustration 
Is drawn the fair-haired Muses’ fount of holy water. 


And in another passage? he addresses Clio in a some- 
what affected way as the 


Holy guardian of lustration, 
and goes on to say that 


She, invoked in many a prayer, 
In robes unwrought with gold, 
For those that came to draw 
Raised from the ambrosial grot 
The fragrant beauteous water. 


* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. pp. 409-410, Simonides, 
nos, 44 and 45; or Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, ii. p. 314. Cf. 
also Poulsen, Delphi, 4; but the attempted restorations of 
the verses by the various editors do not as yet display any 
felicity. 
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(402) ode dpbads otv Evdo€os emiarevae trois Lrvyds vowp 


E 


robro Kadcioba medrjvacr. tas 5€ Movoas tSpv- 
gavro Tapédpous THS pavTiKys Kal dvAakas avdTod 
mapa TO va.a Kal TO THS IAs tepdv, Hs A€yeras TO 
pavreiov yevéoBar S1a' rHv ev prérpots Kai péAcor 
Xpnopewdiay. éviot S€ Kal mpO@rov evrav0a dacw 
Hp@ov wéTpov SOUS, 

ouppepere mTEpa 7,’ oiwvol, Knpdv Te, reAtooat: 
cita tod Oeobt®? emded yevopevyy amoBadetv To 
cepvov.” 

18. ‘O Lapamiov, 4 emeix€orepa Tair,” etrev, 

‘é Bone, Kal povouKdirepa: det yap pa pdxeoBat 
m™pos Tov Beov* pas” _dvaupeiy pera. Tis pavtuctis 
dua THY mpdvovay Kat TO Deiov, dAda Tay drevay- 
tiotoba Soxovytwy Avoets emilnretv THY 8 edoeBA 
Kal mdatpiov pr) trpoteoOar morw.” 

“"Op0as,” pny eyo, “ A€yeus, dpiore Lapa- 

> 

miwy: ‘ob8e yap prrocodiay ameyryvaoKoper ws 
avnpnperny TavTamac. Kal StepBopviar, ort mpo- 
TEpov pLev ev ToLALacw efépepov of piAdaodou Td 
ddypata Kal tovs Adyous, aomep Opdeds Kat 
“Holobos kat Ilappevidns Kal Hevodarvns kat 
*EpmedoxAqs Kal Oadis: vorepov 3°’ émavoavto 
Kal mémavvTar xpwmevor pérpots TANY aod: bia 
oot 8 atfis eis diAocodiay mowtiKyn KaTelow, 
Opiov Kal yevvatoy éyxedevopevy Tots véots. 

‘* O08’ aarpodoyiav ado€orépay émoinoay ot mepi 

podoy p " p 

*Apiotapyov Kat Tysdyapw kat *ApiorudAov kal 

1 dd added by Wyttenbach. 

> arepa 7’ Exmperius from Philostratus, Life of Apollonius, 


Q47 : mrepa. 3 ira rod bod I'.C.B.: dre 7@ Od. 
4 Oeov Amyot: Oéwva. 
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Eudoxus, therefore, was wrong in believing those who 
declared that this is called the water of the Styx. 
But they established the cult of the Muses as associ- 
ates and guardians of the prophetic art in this very 
place beside the streain and the shrine of Earth, to 
whom: it is said that the oracle used to belong because 
of the responses being given in poetic and musical 
measures. And some assert that it was here that the 
heroic verse was heard for the first time : 

Birds, contribute your feathers, and bees, bring wax as 

your portion. 
Later Earth became inferior to the god and lost her 
august position.” 

18. “ That, Boéthus,” said Sarapion, “is more 
reasonable and harmonious. For we must not show 
hostility towards the god, nor do away with his provi- 
dence and divine powers together with his prophetic 
gifts; but we must seek for explanations of such 
matters as seem to stand in the way, and not relin- 
quish the reverent faith of our fathers.” 

“What you say, my esteemed Sarapion,” said I, 

‘is quite right. We have not been surrendering hope 
for philosophy either, as if it had been completely 
done away with and destroyed, just because formerly 
the philosophers used to publish their doctrines and 
discourses in the form of poems, as Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, and ‘Thales. 
Later they ceased to do this, and now all have ceased 
using metrical form, all except you. At your hands 
the poetic art returns to philosophy from its banish- 
ment, and sounds a clear and noble challenge to the 

oung. 

a Nor did Aristarchus, Timocharis, Aristyllus, and 
Hipparchus, and their followers make astronomy less 
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“Immapxyov Katadoyadny ypadovres, ev pérpors 
mpotepov Evdogou Kat “Havddouv Kat Madod ypa- 
103 dovrwy, ei ye Dads eroincev, ws adnOds ecimeiv,' 

x 2 > 19 2 a ? , ’ 
Thy eis adtov? avapepoperny “Aorpodoyiav. Iliv- 
Sapos S€ Kal mepi tpdmov pedwdias dpeAovpevor 
Kal’ attov amopeiv opodoyet, kat Oavudlew*® drt 
+ * «‘ ovdev ydp eo Sewov ovd dromov airias 
lynretv tv TowvTwy peTtaBoArAdv: avaipeivy dé Tas 
Texvas Kail Tas Suvdpers, av Te Kuno Kal Tap- 
addaén T&v Kata tavTas, od Sixatov. 

19. ‘“YaoAaBov & 6 Ow, “ adda tabra pév,” 
ele, “ peydAas e€oxnke TH OvtTr mapaddayas Kal 
KawvoTopias” Tey S’ évradOa moods xpnopay 
otabar Kal Tore katadoyadny exdepopevous Kat 

B mepl Tpaypdrey ov To TuxsvTeny: Aanedau- 
poviows Te yap, Ws WovKvdidys torépyxe, mept 
tov mpos “A@nvatovs moAduov xpwpmevors avetre 
vikny Kal Kpatos, Kal BonPyoew adtos Kai mapa- 
KaAovpevos Kal dmapaAnros®: kal IAevorodvaxra’ 
et en Kararydyovev dpyupég eDAdxa® evAdkew*.’ 

% "AGnvatous dé zepi Tis. ev Lucedia pavrevo- 
pévos otparias mpoceragte rH e& "Epudpav"® képevav 
3 , 1 a J a > Xr a 8 ‘H / A 
avdyew" rhs “A@nvas: éxadctro auxia TO 
yvvatov. 

? E. Harrison would omit eimeiv. 

2 rq ets adrov Turnebus and Vulcobius: eis adr. 

: 5 Oavpdte Reiske: @avpafe. 4 A long lacuna in the mss. 

5 xpnopav added by Reiske, ofcfa by Paton. 

® anapdkdyros] d«dAnros Thucydides. 

7? TlAcoroavaxra Wyttenbach from Thucydides, vy. 16: 
Tlaveaviay. 

8 edAdxa added by Wasse from Thucydides, v. 16. 


® evlafew Wasse: ovAdegew. 
10 ’EpuOpav] KAalopevav in the Life of Nicias, ch. xiii. 
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notable by writing in prose, although in earlier days 
Eudoxus, Hesiod, and Thales wrote in verse, if indeed 
Thales, in all truth, composed the Astronomy which 
is attributed to him. Pindar also confesses that he is 
puzzled by the neglect of a mode of music and 
is astonished that . . .* The fact is that there is 
nothing dreadful nor abnormal in seeking the causes 
of such changes ; but to do away with these arts and 
faculties themselves because something about them 
has been disturbed or changed is not rig ht.” 

19. Theon, taking up thes subject, said, ‘ ‘ But these 
matters have actually undergone great changes and 
innovations, whereas you know that many of the 
oracles here have been given out in prose, and those 
that concerned no unimportant matters. For, as 
Thucydides ® has recorded, when the Spartans con- 
sulted the god about their war against the Athenians, 
his answer was a promise of victory and power and 
that he himself would come to their aid, bidden or 
unbidden ; and in another oracle that if they would 
not allow Pleistoanax to return from exile, they should 
plough with a silver ploughshare.¢ 

“When the Athenians sought advice about their 
campaign in Sicily, he directed them to get th: 
priestess of Athena at Erythrae; the name which 
the woman bore was ‘ Quiet.’ 4 

* Unfortunately the cause of Pindar’s astonishment has 
been omitted by the copyist, who left a blank here. 

> Thucydides, i. 118. 

¢ Ibid. v.16. The meaning seems to be that they would 
have to buy their grain. 

4 Cf. Life of Nicias, chap. xiii. (532 a), where it is 
explained that the god gained them ri jovxiay dyev, ‘ to 
keep Quiet.” 


1 dvdyew] dyew ibid. Perhaps dyayeiv should be read here. 
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1 of Reiske: gor. 
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“When Deinomenes of Sicily asked advice about 
his sons, the answer was that all three should rule as 
despots ; and when Deinomenes rejoined, ‘ To their 
sorrow, then, O Lord Apollo,’ the god said that he 
granted this also to Deinomenes, and added it to the 
response. You all know, of course, that Gelo, while 
he was despot, suffered from dropsy ; and likewise 
Hiero from gall-stones ; and the third, Thrasybulus, 
became involved in seditions and wars, and it was no 
long time before he was dethroned. 

“Then there was Procles, the despot of Epidaurus, 
who did away with many men in a cruel and lawless 
manner, and finally put to death Timarchus, who had 
come to him from Athens with money, after receiv- 
ing him and entertaining him with much show of 
hospitality. The body he thrust into a basket and sank 
in the sea. All this he accomplished through Cleander 
of Aegina, and nobody else knew anything about it. 
But later, when his affairs were in sad confusion, he 
sent here his brother Cleotimus to ask advice in 
secret concerning his flight and withdrawal to another 
country. The god therefore made answer that he 
granted Procles flight and withdrawal to the place in 
which he had bidden his friend from Aegina deposit 
the basket, or where the stag sheds his horns. The 
despot at once understood that the god ordered him 
to sink himself in the sea or to bury himself in the 
earth (for stags, whenever their horns fall off, bury 
them out of sight underground *); but he waited for 
a short time, and then, when the state of his affairs 
became altogether desperate, he had to leave the 
country. And the friends of Timarchus seized him, 
slew him, and cast forth his dead body into the sea. 


2 Cf. Moralia, 700 v. 
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a ne) 3 > ‘ , e€ ta § > > it 
€OTL [eytoToV, at PATpaL, Ou’ wy ekoapnoE 
anv Aakedaioviey moduretav AvKotpyos, €d66n- 
oav atTd Katadoyddnp. 

“Mupious* rowuv kat “Hpoddrov kai Dioxdpov 
kal “lotpov, r&v pdAwora Tas eupetpovs pavrTeias 
diroTysnbevrwy ovvayayeiv, avev HeTpov xpynopovs 
yeypapotwv, Ocdopiros obdevos 7 Hrrov av Opeomreny 
ecomovdaKas mept TO XpnOTTpiov, loxupas em 
TeTtinKe tots pa) vonilovar Kara Tov TOTE XpOvov 
éupetpa tiv WvOiav Oeomilew- elra totro Bov- 

F Aopevos azodeiEar, wavtadmacw oddiywv xpnopar 
nimopnKev, ws Tov aw? Kal tor’ dq KaTa- 
Aoyadnv éxpepopevwv. 

20. "Evo b€ Kal viv petra pétpwv extpéxov- 
ow, ay éva®> Kal mpayua mreptBonrov memroinke. 
ptcoyvvou" yap “Hpaxdéous & tepov éorw ev TH Ow- 
Kiot, Kat vopiterat TOV tepwprevov é&v T@ enavT 
yuvatkt fi7) optretv: bid Kal mpeapvras emretK OS 
tepets dmroderkviouct. arhny éumrpoobev ohiyep 
xpovm veavias od movnpos adXa pirdripos, épav 

404 TraudioKys, eAaBe lA tepwovrnv. Kad TO TpWTOV 
yy eyKparis éavrod Kal épuye Thy avbpwmov: 
dvarravoperip 8 adt@ more pera motov Kal 
xopelav mpoomecotcav diempatato. poPovpevos 
obv Kal Taparropevos emt 70 pavretov carepuye, 
Kat mept Tis dpaptias npwra Tov Geov el Tus etn 
mapairnos 7 Avows: éAaBe Sé Tovde TOV xpnopov: 


amavra TavayKata® ovyywpet Beds. 


1 pupiovs Paton; “AAvmiov Reiske: dAupiov. 
2 rav dAdAwv] rev wodAdv Herwerden. 
3 &a Wyttenbach: évexa. 4 wooyvvov Xylander: pucodv. 
5 rdvayxata Reiske: avayKaia. 
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“Most important of all is the fact that the 
decrees through which Lycurgus gave form and 
order to the Spartan constitution were given to him 
in prose. 

“Now Herodotus and Philochorus and Ister, men 
who were most assiduous in collecting prophecies in 
verse, have quoted countless oracles not in verse ; but 
Theopompus, who has given more diligent study to 
the oracle than any one man, has strongly rebuked 
those who do not believe that in his time the prophetic 
priestess used verse in her oracular responses. After- 
wards, wishing to prove this, he has found to support 
his contention an altogether meagre number of such 
oracles, indicating that the others were given out in 
prose even as early as that time. 

20. “Some of the oracles even to-day come out 
in metre, one of which an affair has made famous. 
There is in Phocis a shrine of Heracles the Woman- 
hater, and it is the custom that the man who is 
appointed to the priesthood shall have no association 
with a woman within the year. Yor this reason they 
usually appoint as priests rather old men. By excep- 
tion, only a few years ago, a young man, not at all 
bad, but ambitious, who was in love with a girl, gained 
the office. At first he was able to control himself, 
and succeeded in keeping out of her way ; but when 
she suddenly came in upon him as he was resting 
after drinking and dancing, he did the forbidden 
thing. Frightened and perturbed in consequence, 
he resorted at once to the oracle and asked the god 
about his sin, whether there were any way to obtain 
forgiveness or to expiate it; and he received this 
response : 


All things that must be doth the god condone. 
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(404) “‘ O8 pny GAAG Bods dv tis ws oddEev dvev jLeTpOVv 
Geamilerar Kal” apas paddov Sstamopyoece’ epi 
Tav tadadyv moré pev ev? perpors mote 8 avev 

, , x > , v > > , 

B peétpwv diddvtwv tas amoxpices. éate 8 ovde- 

TEpov, @ Tat, mapdAoyov, povov av opbas Kal 
Kabapas mept Tob Beobd Sofas exwpev, Kal p17) vopi- 
Cwpev adrov éxeivov eivat Tov Ta ean ouvriévra 

, \ a LM. , a , \ 
mporepov Kat vov iroBaAdovta 7H IlvBia rods 

@ 

‘xpnopous, Womep eK mpoownelwy PO0cyyopevov. 

21. ‘AXA’ abOis dévov pév eort® bia prakporepwv 

a ‘ A 
elnety tt Kal mvbéobar mept TovTwv, TA dé viv ev 
Bpayet pabdrres Stapvnpovevwnev ws cua pev 
dpydvows xpirat toAdois abr@ S€ owpate uy Kat 
épeot Tots GHpatos: ux 8 opyavov Deod yeyo- 
vev, opyavou 8 apet? pddcora pysetobar To xpw- 
C pevov W méduxe Surdwer Kal mapéxew To éepyov 
adtod vonatos ev ait@* Sexvipevov,’ decxvdvar 
> ~ an \ 

8 ody ofov Av ev tH Snusovpy@ Kabapov kat 
> A A > 4, > x fe AA Qn 
dmabes Kat avapapTntov, adAd peperypevov TOAAB 

aA 8 , 46 > ¢ \ \ 5 r ea e 3 
+t@ addoTpiw® Kal” éavto yap adnAov nuiv, Erepov 
Sé kat 8° érépov dawopevov avamipmAatar THs 

A aA A 

éxeivou dvcews. Kal Kypov ev €@ Kal xpucoV 

1 Scaropjaee Reiske: Sramopyce. 

2 & added by Duebner. 

3 éort] some would write ora, but Plutarch often uses the 
present in such expressions; ¢.g. 410 v. 

4 giro Paton: atrd. 

5 Secxvipevov F.C.B.: Svvapevn. . 

6 7o\AG@ 7H GMorpiw Wyttenbach (ote Paton) to fill a 
lacuna in the mss. : 

7 Erepov] ev érépw Emperius, 
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“However, even if anybody were to grant that no 
word of prophecy is uttered in our time without 
being in verse, such a person would be in much more 
perplexity regarding the oracles of ancient times 
which gave their responses at one time in verse and at 
another time without versification. However, neither 
of these, my young friend, goes counter to reason if 
only we hold correct and uncontaminated opinions 
about the god, and do not believe that it was he him- 
self who used to compose the verses in earlier times, 
while now he suggests the oracles * to the prophetic 
priestess as if he were prompting an actor in a play 
to speak his words. 

21. ‘“‘ However, it is worth our while to discuss these 
matters at greater length and to learn about them 
at another time ; but for the present let us recall to 
our minds what we have learned in brief: that the 
body makes use of many instruments ° and that the 
soul makes use of this very body and its members ; 
moreover, the soul is created to be the instrument of 
God, and the virtue of an instrument is to conform as 
exactly as possible to the purpose of the agent that 
employs it by using all the powers which Nature has 
bestowed upon it, and to produce, presented in itself, 
the purpose of the very design; but to present this, 
not in the form in which it was existent in its creator, 
uncontaminated, unaffected, and faultless, but com- 
bined with much that is alien to this. For pure 
design cannot be seen by us, and when it is made mani- 
fest in another guise and through another medium, 
it becomes contaminated with the nature of this 
medium. Wax, for example, and gold and silver I 

2 Cf. 397 c, supra, and 414 £, infra. 
> Cf. Moralia, 163 ©. 
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(404) dpyupov te Kal xadKdv, doa 7 ddAa TAaTroperns 
odotas el6n Séyeras pev iSéav petav _eTUTOUpEYNS 
opovoTnTos, ao 8” any ag’ éavrod TO uempare 
dtapopav mpoortOnau- Kal Tas ev Karémrpots e7t- 

D méSors re Kal Kotdous Kal mepinydo’ dacpdatwy 
kal eidwAwy ad’ évds eidous puplas TapatuTMaets. 
Kal yap, el ovyaddevr’ dotpa Br€moper,® oddev ore 

a Ls 27 ” wn> ¢ 4 a 
paAAov THv* (déav Equcev of” ws dpyavov* xpjabar 
gvoe yéyovev edrreOarepov cedjnvns: AapBdavovea 
be map” iAiov 70 Aapmpov kal crupwirov odx 
Spovov drroméprret Tpos nas, aa peeex Bev airy 
Kal xpdav peteBade Kal duvayiev eoxev érépay- 7 
S€ Ospporns Kal mavrdmacw e€otyerar Kal mpo- 
Aédourre TO HHS tbr’ aoleveias. 

“ Otwar S€ oc® yeyvaioxew 7d trap’ ‘Hpakdretrw 
Aeyopevoy ws 6° dvak, o8 TO pavretdv eatt TO ev 

E AcAdots, ode Adyer ovre KpUmTer GAAd onpaiver. 
mpoaraBe Sé Tovrous «d Aeyopevors Kal vonoov Tov 
evrat0a Oedv Xpcjrevov Th Ilv6iq mpos akony, 
Kabers mpAvos xXpHTac oedivy Tmpos Sw" * delkvuct 
pev yap Kai avadaive Tas avrob voncets, pepery- 
peévas de Seikvucr 81a owparos Ovnr0d kat puxiis® 
Hovxlay dyew pr Svvayerys® pnde” 7H Kwodvre 

mrEpinyeae Reiske: mepravyéot. 


et ouyadevr’ dotpa BAéropev F.C.B. to fill the lacuna in 
MSS. 3 alii alia: edov. 
Ty added by Reiske. 
dpyavoyv] dpydves Reiske. 
oe added by Duebner (xai ce Reiske). 
ws 6 Turnebus: dof’. 
7 apés dyuw stands after IIv#ig in the mss.; transposed by 
Wyttenbach, 
§ A lacuna in the mss, after uyijs. Add zrapfevxijs (405 c) ? 
® Suvaperns Wyttenbach: dvvapevos. 
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leave out of account, as well as other kinds of material,® 
which, when moulded, take on the particular form of 
the likeness which is being modelled ; and yet each 
one of them adds to the thing portrayed a distinguish- 
ing characteristic which comes from its own sub- 
stance ; and so also the numberless distortions in the 
reflected images of one single form seen in mirrors 
both plane and concave and convex. Indeed, if 
we contemplate the shining constellations, there is 
nothing that shows greater similarity in form, or 
which, as an instrument, is by nature more obedient 
in use than the moon. Receiving as it does from the 
sun its brilliant light and intense heat, it sends them 
away to us, not in the state in which they arrived, 
but, after being merged with it, they change their 
colour and also acquire a different potency. The 
heat is gone, and the light becomes faint because of 
weakness. 

“IT imagine that you are familiar with the saying 
found in Heracleitus > to the effect that the Lord 
whose prophetic shrine is at Delphi neither tells nor 
conceals, but indicates. Add to these words, which 
are so well said, the thought that the god of this 
place employs the prophetic priestess for men’s ears 
just as the sun employs the moon for men’s eyes. 
For he makes known and reveals his own thoughts, 
but he makes them known through the associated 
medium of a mortal body and a soul that is unable 
to keep quiet, or, as it yields itself to the One that 


* Obviously what is left is marble, the less plastic material. 
> Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 86, Heracleitus, 
no. B 93. 


10 unde Wyttenbach: 6é. 
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mapexew éauray | dcivyrov e€ atris Kal xal- 
eoTr@oav, GAd’ womep év adhe popotoar" kal 
oupTAcKoperny Tots ev atTh Kwhnyace Kal md- 
Gcow emiraparroveay adrny.® 
“Os yap ot Sivo. Tav dua Kikdw Katadpepo- 
s yap of pa KiKAG p 
pevwv cwyatwy ovK émiKpatodor BeBaiws, adda 
KuKay prev on” dvdykns depopevuy katw de ducer 
F pemdvrwy yiyveral tis 3 dpudotv Tapaxwdns Kal 
mapdpopos euypds, ovrws 6 Kadovpevos evOov- 
ovacpos ource peiges eivat Kurjoewy dvoiv, THY pv 
ws tmérovbe THs poxiis apa. TH & as meépuKe 
Kwouperns. Otrou yap aupdxous odpact Kat Kara 
TavTA povipors odK EaTL xpyaacbaL Trap’ Oo mépuKe 
Bralopevor, ovde KiVAGaL opaipxds KUAwdpov 7) 
KuBucdis* q Avpav addnrixds 7) 7) odAmuyya KeBape- 
orucdis: adn odx érepov," Ws E0LKE, TO TEXYURGS 
éxdory xpijoba Kat Ws TépuKEv> HrT0v TO epspuxov 
Kal adroxivnrov opis Te Kal Adyou jeTéxov 
adAws av Tis 7) Kata THY ev adTd®> mpoimapyoucay 
405 ew 7 dvvapw 7 pow peraxetpioatto, povorKa@s 
Kwa" votv dovoov 7} ypaypatik®s Tov aypdapu- 
patov 7 Aoyiws tov ev dyous alewpnrov Kat 
> i 3 a > ~ 
a ob« éorw eireiv. 
‘ Maprupet dd poe, kal “Opnpos, airia pev 
‘ dvev Oeod’ odSév cbs enos eimeiv srorieuevos 


z topotoay Wyttenbach : _pavovoay abriy. 
2 atti Bernardakis : avrj. 
3 i; Smirapdrrovoay abr ¥.C.B.: émraparrovons. 

4 4 KuBucds] 7 o¢aipav KuBixds Wyttenbach; «advov xupixkds 
Maecowiee: Mdllendorff. Stegmann would omit the two 
words 

5 érepov Wyttenbach; é€repor #v Paton: €repov 7. 
6 & avt@ Meziriacus: éaurdv. 
7 kwav Wyttenbach: xwodvre. 
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moves it, to remain of itself unmoved and tranquil, 
but, as though tossed amid billows and enmeshed in 
the stirrings and emotions within itself, it makes itself 
more and more restless. 

“ For, as the eddies exercise no sure control over the 
bodies carried round and round in them, but, since 
the bodies are carried round and round by a com- 
pelling force, while they naturally tend to sink, 
there results from the two a confused and erratic 
circular movement, so, in like manner, what is called 
inspiration seems to be a combination of two impulses, 
the soul being simultaneously impelled through one 
of these by some externa] influence, and through the 
other by its own nature. Wherefore it is not possible 
to deal with inanimate and stationary bodies in a way 
contrary to their nature by bringing force to bear 
upon them, nor to make a cylinder in motion behave 
in the manner of a sphere or a cube, nor a lyre like a 
flute, nor a trumpet like a harp. No, the use of each 
thing artistically is apparently no other than its 
natural use. And as for the animate, endowed with 
power to move of itself and with its share of initia- 
tive and reason, could anyone treat it in a manner 
other than in keeping with the condition, faculty, or 
nature, already pre-existent in it, as, for example, 
trying to arouse to music a mind unmusical, or to 
letters the unlettered, or to eloquence one with no 
observation or training in speeches? ‘That is some- 
thing which no one could assert. 

22. “ Homer @ also gives testimony on my side by 
his assumption that practically nothing is brought to 
pass for any reason ‘ without a god’®; he does not, 


IFUL, Te AMES We Le 
® For example, Od. ii. 372; xv. 531. 
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(405) Tepawvop.evor, ov pay maou ™pos mdvra Xpaprevov 
mousy TOV Gedy, ann’ éxdorep Ka? iv exet rexvny 
7 Svvap. 7 yap ovx Opis,” elmev, ‘“& ide 
Atoyertave, tHv “A€nvav, dre meioa Bote TOUS 
*Ayaiovs, Tov "Odvccéa mapaxadodcav, Ore ovy- 
xéau Ta dpKia., Tov IldvSapov Cnrotcay, ore Tpé- 

B pacba Tovs Tpaas, € emt Tov Atoprdny Badilovoar ; 
6 pev yap eUpwaros, Kat paxtwos 6 O€ Togucos Kat 
avonros 6 be Sewvos etreiv Kat Ppovytos. ov yap 
elyev “Opnpos my abriy Tluvddpw didvorar, et ye 
Ilivdapos* jv 6 moujsas 


Beod Oédovros, Kav emt pies mXéous* 


adn’ eyiyrwoxer® das _Tpos aAAa Suvapes Kat 
picers yeyernpevas, av éxdorn Kuwvelrau Staddpus, 
Kav év 7] TO Kwobdv amdoas. Bomep ovv TO KivodV 
70 mrelov od dvvaTae Kuqoat' TTNTUKDS, ovde 
TOPOS 73 Tpav\ov odd’ edpavus TO loxvogenvov 
avd Kat tov Bérrov, oluat, dea Toor’ emt THY 
guviy Tapayevdpevov ets AuBiny érepipev oikiorny, 
C ort Tpavrdos pv ay Kal taxvdpuvos Baotruxos dé 
Kat moAuTiKds Kal dpdvios: ovTwWs advvaTov dta- 
A€yecOar rrowntux@s Tov aypappatov Kal avnKoov 


1 TIwSapw . . . Wivdapos Anonymous (Mevavdpw . . . Mé- 
avdpos Wilamowitz-Méllendorff): Tlavdapw . . . mdvdapos. 

2 QcoS mA€ovros Kav emppends mss. corrected from other 
citations. 

3 éyivwoxev Xylander: yivwoxe. 

4 xwioae added by Bernardakis. 


1h We WE > Il. iv. 86. OD Ih XP Vo 
4 From the Thyestes of Euripides: Nauck, Trag. G'raec. 
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however, represent the god as employing everything 
for every purpose, but as employing each thing in 
accordance with the aptitude or faculty that each 
possesses. Do you not see,” he continued, “ my 
dear Diogenianus, that Athena, when she wishes to 
persuade the Achaeans, summons Odysseus *; when 
she wishes to bring to naught the oaths, seeks out 
Pandarus ®; when she wishes to rout the Trojans, 
goes to Diomedes‘*? The reason is that Diomedes is 
a man of great strength and a warrior, Pandarus a 
bowman and a fool, Odysseus adept at speaking and 
aman of sense. The fact is that Homer did not have 
the same idea as Pindar, if it really was Pindar who 
wrote 
God willing, you may voyage on a mat; 4 


but Homer recognized the fact that some faculties 
and natures are created for some purposes and others 
for others, and each one of these is moved to action 
in a different way, even if the power that moves them 
all be one and the same. Now this power cannot 
move to flight that which can only walk or run, nor 
move a lisp to clear speaking, nor a shrill thin voice 
to melodious utterance. No, in the case of Battus ¢ 
it was for this reason, when he came to consult the 
oracle for his voice, that the god sent him as a colonist 
to Africa, because Battus had a lisp and a shrill thin 
voice, but also had the qualities of a king and a states- 
man, and was a man of sense. So in the same way 
it is impossible for the unlettered man who has never 
read verse to talk like a poet. Even so the maiden 


Frag., Euripides, no. 397 ; but the line is sometimes ascribed 


to other poets also. ; 
¢ Cf. Herodotus, iv. 155; Pindar, Pythian Odes, v., and 


the scholium to Pythian iv. 10. 
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env, donep 7 viv TH Oe@ Aarpedovea. yéyove peep 
el TUS dos évraiba. vopipws Ka Kahads kal Be- 
Bicoxev ebrdxTws: Tpapetoa* 8 ev oixia _vewpyav 
mevijTov, ovr’ did Téxvns oddev ovr am addns 
Twos eparetpias Kal Suvdpews emupepopery KdTeow 
els TO XpHoTrplov, GAN dorep 6 Bevodey oterar 
deiv eAdxrora Thy vopedny Wobcav eAdxuora. om 
axovoacav els avdpdos Badilew, obrws dmetpos Kat 
adans odiyou Sciy amavrwy Kat mrapbevos ws 
adnbds thy bvynv TO Jed ouveorw. GAN’ ets 
epwotois olducba Kat TpoxiAous Kat Kopage xpycba 
pleyyopevors onpatvovra Tov Dedv, Kal ovk aftod- 
peV, H Oe@v dyyedou Kal KrjpuKes eiot, AoyiK@s 
é€xaoTa Kail oapds* ppatew: ™v be Tis Iv6ias 
povay Kat dudAeKTov wom7ep XopuKov® ek Bupedys, 
ovK avyduvrov obde Auriy aan’ ev perp Kal oyKw 
Kai mAdopate Kal petapopats dvopdtwy Kal pet 
avrAod pbeyyopevny Tmapexew agvobpev. 

23. “ Ti our Prjcopev mept TOV mrahavdy 5 obdx 
ev ada metova, ofa. mpésrov pev yap, @orrep 
elpnrat, Ta mAcioTa KaKetvar katahoyddnv am- 
epbeyyovro. devrepov dé Kal owpdre qveyKe 
Kpdcets Kal pvoeis 6 xpdvos exeivos etpovv TL 
Kat dopoy exovaas mpos troinaw, als «dvds éeyi- 
yvovto mpofvupiat Kal opal Kal tapacKeval ibvyfs 
érouoTnta qmowodca, pukpds e€wlev apyfs Kai 

3 Thageioa Basel ed of 1542: ypadetoa. 

5 capes Reiske: coddis. 
3 yoprKov F. C.B. to fill the lacuna in the mss. ; Pohlenz pro- 


poses rpayikyy, but didAexrov and avAod point to the choral 
song; So xopsurév Bernardakis. 





* Oeconomicus, 7. 4-5. > 403 © and 404 a, supra. 
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who now serves the god here was born of as lawful and 
honourable wedlock as anyone, and her life has been 
in all respects proper ; but, having been brought up 
in the home of poor peasants, she brings nothing with 
her as the result of technical skill or of any other 
expertness or faculty, as she goes down into the 
shrine. On the contrary, just as Xenophon ¢ believes 
that a bride should have seen as little and heard as 
little as possible before she proceeds to her husband’s 
house, so this girl, inexperienced and uninformed 
about practically everything, a pure, virgin soul, 
becomes the associate of the god. Now we cherish 
the belief that the god, in giving indications to us, 
makes use of the calls of herons, wrens, and ravens ; 
but we do not insist that these, inasmuch as they are 
messengers and heralds of the gods, shall express 
everything rationally and clearly, and yet we insist 
that the voice and language of the prophetic priestess, 
like a choral song in the theatre, shall be presented, 
not without sweetness and embellishment, but also 
in verse of a grandiloquent and formal style with 
verbal metaphors and with a flute to accompany its 
delivery | 

23. “ What statement, then, shall we make about 
the priestesses of former days? Not one statement, 
but more than one, I think. Tor in the first place, 
as has already been said,® they also gave almost all 
their responses in prose. In the second place, that 
era produced personal temperaments and natures 
which had an easy fluency and a bent towards com- 
posing poetry, and to them were given also zest and 
eagerness and readiness of mind abundantly, thus 
creating an alertness which needed but a slight 
initial stimulus from without and a prompting of the 
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Tmpotpomys* Tob pavractiKod Seopevny,” ws ev0ds 
eAxecbat mpos TO olxetov ov povoy, ws Aé€yet 
Midivos, aotpoAdyous Kal didoaddous, add’ ev ove 
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ypappatwy. o 8 Edpimidys cima’ ds 


monty 8 apa 
"Eh 6 5 5 ’ now Cee , 
pws® SiddoKxer, Kav dyovcos 7 TO mpi, 


evevonoev” OTL mownTiKnY Kal povoikny “Epws 

Svvapw ovK evriOnaw, evumdpxovcay Sé Kuwel Kal 

avabeppaive: AavOdvovcay Kai apyotcav. 7 pndéva 
a x, A > lA , > A lot Ww 

viv epav, d Edve, Aéeywpev, adda dpoddov oixecBat 

TOV EpwTa, OTL peTpois ovdels od’ @dats 


pluda matdelous (ws Tadapos éfn) 
To€ever peduydpvas® vpvous ; 


406 GAN’ aromov: epwres yap er? ToAKol THY avOpumruv”” 
emuatpépovrat, puxats 8 dptdodyres odk edduds 
odd éTolpws mpos povotkny exovaats dvavAou pev 


2 por poms Reiske: maparpomjs. 
2 Scouernv Reiske: Seopuerns. 
3 odobavew F.C.B.: dAtcBaver. 
* A lacuna of eight letters in the mss. before yfpuv; Paton 
suggests Captorvs ; perhaps mounriy ? ? 
5 einwv Basel ed. of 1542: emer. 
8 rounTny dpa “Epos, xrh. as in 762 B F.C.B. (8 added by 
Valckenaer): “Epws TOUT HY. 
y , reveqoey Wyttenbach: ewojoa. 
8 raideious .. . pedtydpvas Pindar, Isthin. ii. 3: madi... 
pedrynpeas. 
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imagination, with the result that not only were 
astronomers and philosophers, as Philinus says, 
attracted at once to their special subjects, but when 
men came under the influence of abundant wine or 
emotion, as some note of sadness crept in or some joy 
befell, a poet would slip into ‘ tuneful utterance ’ ; 
their convivial gatherings were filled with amatory 
verses and their books with such writings. When 
Euripides said 


Love doth the poet teach, 
Even though he know naught of the Muse before,” 


his thought was that Love does not implant in one 
the poetical or musical faculty, but when it is already 
existent in one, Love stirs it to activity and makes it 
fervent, while before it was unnoticed and idle. Or 
shall we say, my friend, that nobody is in love nowa- 
days, but that love has vanished from the earth 
because nobody in verse or song 
Launches swiftly the shafts 
Of sweet-sounding lays 
Aimed at the youth beloved, 
as Pindar “has put it? No,thatis absurd. The fact 
is that loves many in number still go to and fro among 
men, but, being in association with souls that have no 
natural talent nor ear for music, they forgo the flute 
* Cf. Moralia, 623 a. 
> The quotation, from the Stheneboea of Euripides, 
Plutarch repeats in more complete form in Aforalia, 622 c 
and 762z. Cf. Nauck, Tray. Graec. Frag. p. 569, Euri- 


pides, no. 668. 
© Pindar, Isthmian Odes, ii. 3. 


9 ér. Reiske: dr. 
10 7G avOpuirwyv Turnebus: rov dvOpwrov. 


1) 8 added by Reiske. 
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406) kat dAvpor AaAor 8 oddev Arrov elar Kat Sudzrupot 
a ~ Bg W soo 7 9 ~ a A e 
Tay Tadatdv: é7t 0 ovdS Oatov cimeiy 7) KaAdY as 

See - ets a i e ta ‘a 
avépactos nv H “Akadrera Kal 6 LwKparous Kat 
IlXdrwvros yxopds, av Adyors pev epwrikois ev- 
Tuxeiv Eort, mornpara 8° ovK amoAcdotmac. Tt 
8 amokeime? tod A€yovtos eépwrikny pwovny yeyo- 
véevat Lama yuvarkav 6 partixny dackwy pdvnv® 

, “end A > , A Lid 
yeyovevat LiPvdAr\av Kat “Apiorovicay Kat doat 
B 81a prerpwv eOepiorevoav; 


6 pev yap olvos (ws eAeye Xatpyuwv) tols Tporo1s 
KepavvuTae 


Tay mvovTwy: 6 dé pavtikos evOovatacpoes, WamTeEp 
6 epwttkds, xpytat TH doKeyevyn Suvapet Kal KuwWeEt 
Tov deapevwy Exactov Kal? 6 mépuKev. 

24. “ Od pv adda Kal Td TOG Oeob Kai THs mpo- 
volas oxozobvres, dysop.e0a pos TO BeATLov yeyer7n- 
pevyy thy petaBodjy. dpoBH yap €ouxe vopi- 
apatos 7 Tob Adyou xpetat Kat Sdxiuov Kal abrob 
TO atyynbes eat. Kal yradpysov, aAAny ev dAdows 
xpovors ioxoy AapBavovros. Wy obv ore Adyou 
vouiopacw exp@vro HeTpots Kat pedeow Kal wmoais, 

C macav péev toropiav Kat Procogiay may 8 7d0os 
ws amA@s cimety Kal mpaypa oepvorepas pur'is 
Sedpevov els TountiKiy Kal povorkny dyovTes. ov 


1 re 8 Reiske; d68ev Wyttenbach: dz. 

2 drodeiner Turnebus: azodcreiv. 

36... ddoxwy porny added by Turnebus to fill a lacuna in 
the mss. 





* Such, for example, as the Phaedrus of Plato. 
> A few epigrams (some amatory) attributed to Plato may 
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and lyre, but they are no less loquacious and ardent 
than those of olden time. Besides it is not righteous 
nor honourable to say that the Academy and Socrates 
and Plato’s congregation were loveless, for we may 
read their amatory discourses*; but they have left 
us no poems. As compared with him who says that 
the only poetess of love was Sappho, how much does 
he fall short who asserts that the only prophetess 
was the Sibyl and Aristonica and such others as 
delivered their oracles in verse? As Chaeremon ¢ 
says, 
Wine mixes with the manners of each guest, 

and as he drinks, prophetic inspiration, like that of 
love, makes use of the abilities that it finds ready at 
hand, and moves each of them that receive it accord- 
ing to the nature of each. 

24. “ If, however, we take into consideration the 
workings of the god and of divine providence, we 
shall see that the change has been for the better. 
For the use of language is like the currency of coin- 
age in trade: the coinage which is familiar and well 
known is also acceptable, although it takes on a 
different value at different times. There was, then, a 
time when men used as the coinage of speech verses 
and tunes and songs, and reduced to poetic and 
musical form all history and philosophy and, in a 
word, every experience and action that required a 
more impressive utterance. Not only is it a fact 


be found in the Anthology; cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. 
295-312 ; Edmonds, Elegy and Jambic, ii. pp. 2-11 (L.C.L.) ; 
and for Socrates’ poems see Suidas s.v.; Plato, Phaedo, 
60 c-p; Diogenes Laertius, ii. 42; Athenaeus, 628 ©; Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. 287-288. 
¢ Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 787, no. 16; cf. also 
437 v-e, infra. 
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(406) yap pdvov viv dAtyou ports erratovat, Tore Sé mavTES 
HKkpo@rro Kal éyatpov ddopévots 
pnroBorar 7°) aporas 7” dprvuxoAdyow te 
kata Tivdapov: aad’ bad ris mpos mounTiuKny ém- 
tnderdtnTos of mAcioToL bia Avpas Kal wd7s evou- 
Gérovv erappnoalorvto mapekedevovto, pvbots Kal 
mapousiats® émépawov, ere 8 vuvous Gey edyas 
matavas ev peérpors emovobvTo Kal peAcow of per 
& edpviav ot 5€ ba ovvyfevav. ovdKodv odde 
parti Kéopou Kal xdpitos edOdver 6 Beds odd 
D amyjravvev evovde thy? tynwpernvy potoavy rob 
tpimodos, GAN’ érryeto padov eyeipwy® Tas town- 
Tikas Kal’ aonaldopuevos duces, avtos Te havTacias 
evedidov Kai auveEwpua TO GoBapov Kal Adytov ws 
apporrov Kat Oavpalopevov. emet dé tod Biov 
petaBoAny dpa tats tUxYais Kat Tals dvoeot Aap- 
Bavovros | e€wotca To mepitrov 4 .xpeia KpwBvAovs 
Te xpuaods adnper kal Evoribas padaKas drmppiate 
Kal Tov Kal Kouny coBapwrépay améxeupe Kal 
bmeAvoe K0Bopvov, od davdus €Olopevwr dvru-~ 
KadAwrilecbat mpos THY moAuTéAcay edredcia Kal 
E70 ddedés Kai Arrov ev Koopw TiBecbar padov 1) 


1 unAoBéra 7” added by Xylander from Pindar or Moralia 
473 « to fill a lacuna in the mss. 

2 dprixoAdxoe Pindar, Jsthm. i. 68: dpriBordyor. 
pvbors Kat trapousiars] pbous kai mapotpias \Wyttenbach. 
pavruxt Turnebus: pavrexny. 
thv added by Stegmann. 
éyeipwr] érépwv Apelt. 
xat added by Vulcobius. 


waaneo 


2 Isthmian Odes, i. 68: repeated more fully in Aforalia, 
473 a. 
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that nowadays but few people have even a limited 
understanding of this diction, but in those days the 
audience comprised all the people, who were de- 
lighted with Pindar’s ¢ song, 


Shepherds and ploughmen and fowlers as well. 


Indeed, owing to this aptitude for poetic composition, 
most men through lyre and song admonished, spoke 
out frankly, or exhorted; they attained their ends 
by the use of myths and proverbs, and besides com- 
posed hymns, prayers, and paeans in honour of the 
gods in verse and music, some through their natural 
talent, others because it was the prevailing custom. 
Accordingly, the god did not begrudge to the art of 
prophecy adornment and pleasing grace, nor did he 
drive away from here the honoured Muse of the 
tripod, but introduced her rather by awakening and 
welcoming poetic natures ; and he himself provided 
visions for them, and helped in prompting im- 
pressiveness and eloquence as something fitting and 
admirable. But, as life took on a change along with 
the change in men’s fortunes and their natures, 
when usage banished the unusual and did away 
with the golden topknots ¢ and dressing in soft robes, 
and, on occasion, cut off the stately long hair and 
caused the buskin to be no longer worn, men accus- 
tomed themselves (nor was it a bad thing) to oppose 
expensive outlay by adorning themselves with 
economy, and to rate as decorative the plain and 

> Passages from Hesiod, Theognis, and Archilochus might 
be cited in confirmation of these statements. See also EF. B. 
Stevens, ‘‘ The Topics of Counsel and Deliberation in Pre- 
philosophic Greek Literature” in Classical Philology, xxviii. 


(1933) pp. 104-120. 
¢ Cf. Thucydides, i. 6. 
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70 aoPapoyv Kal mepiepyov: odTw Tod Adyou' cup- 
petaBdAdovros dua Kai ovvamodvopevov,* Karepyn 
pev and TOV pétpwv wWoTep dynudTwY 7 taTopia 
Kal T@ mel pddcora Tob pvOasdovs azexpiOn To 
ddn bes: prrocodia b€ TO cages Kai SidacKaducov 
domacapevn paMoy 7 7 TO exam drrov Thy dua Adyeov 
errotetro oyrnow amémavae Oe Thy Ilv@tav 6 Geos 
“qupucdous’ prev dyoudalovaay tovs avTis moAiras, 
Ci , , A A te oo ~ r A 
édtoBdpous’ S€ tovs Laraptidras, ‘ dpedvas’ de 
Tovs avopas, ‘opeumotas’ dé Tovs saoTapous: 
2 ‘ \ ~ a Ww \ ne ‘ 
F d¢edav dé t&v xpnopdv émm Ka yAdrras Kat 
qEpt ebpdceus Kal doagevav ovrw duaréyeoBa map- 
eoKkevace TOs Xpwjrevors os vopioe TE moet 
Siardyovrar Kal Baowrcis evruyydvovor Sxpois Kat 
pabnral® didackdAwy akpodvtTat, mpos To auveTov 
kat mGavov apwolopevos. 
25. “ES yap «idévac xpy tov Oedv, ws pyar 
LogoxAfjs, 
a i > lod we dee 
codois pev aivuxrnpa Oeodarwy act, 
aA SA A > ~ ‘ 
oxatots 5¢ datdov kav Bpayet didaoKaAov. 


407 peta 5€ THs cadyvetas Kal 4 mloTis odTWs eoTpé- 
ero ovppeTaBdMovoa tots ddAous mpdypacw, 
@orTe mada pev 70 pe advnbes pndé Kowoy adda, 
Aokov' drexvOs Kal TepuTeppacpevov eis dmdvovav 
Oevorntos® avayovtas éxaAnrrecbar Kal oeBeobar 
Tovs moAX\ovs: vorepov S€ TO cadds Kal padiws 
éxaoTa Kal pq) odv oyKw pndé mAdopaTL pavOdvew 

1 tot Adyou Leonicus: 76 Aoyw. 
2 guvarodvopevou] cvvarodvopzévov Bernardak is. 
3 nabyrai Leonicus: nreOnynrat. 
> es AY ie > ? Malis 
4 aMa dogdv Reiske: adogov. 
5 Qedrnros Wyttenbach: dodrntos. 
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simple rather than the ornate and elaborate. So, as 
language also underwent a change and put off its 
finery, history descended from its vehicle of versifica- 
tion, and went on foot in prose, whereby the truth 
was mostly sifted from the fabulous. Philosophy 
welcomed clearness and teachability in preference to 
creating amazement, and pursued its investigations 
through the medium of everyday language. The god 
put an end to having his prophetic priestess call her 
own citizens ‘ fire-blazers, the Spartans ‘ snake- 
devourers, men ‘ mountain-roamers, and _ rivers 
“mountain-engorgers.. When he had taken away 
from the oracles epic versification, strange words, 
circumlocutions, and vagueness, he had thus made 
them ready to talk to his consultants as the laws talk 
to States, or as kings meet with common people, or as 
pupils listen to teachers, since he adapted the lan- 
guage to what was intelligible and convincing. 

25. “*“ Men ought to understand thoroughly, as 
Sophocles? says, that the god is 

For wise men author of dark edicts aye, 
For dull men a poor teacher, if concise. 

The introduction of clearness was attended also by a 
revolution in belief, which underwent a change along 
with everything else. And this was the result: in 
days of old what was not familiar or common, but was 
expressed altogether indirectly and through circum- 
locution, the mass of people imputed to an assumed 
manifestation of divine power, and held it in awe and 
reverence ; but in later times, being well satisfied to 
apprehend all these various things clearly and easily 
without the attendant grandiloquence and artifici- 

2 Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 298, Sophocles, no. 
704 (no. 771 Pearson). 
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(407) a dyanaures qrvavro id TepuceyLevy Tots xpnopois 
moinow, od povov ws dvtimparrovoay* TH vonjoel 
mpos TO dAn Ges doddevay Te Kal oxudy t@ ppalo- 

B pevep pevyvdovoay, a’ 79 kal Tas peradopas 
kal 7a, aiviypara Kal Tas duptBodias, worep 
puxods Kal Karaduyas evdvecbar Kat dvaxwpetv 
T@ Wratovte TeTompevas? Ths pavruciis, op- 
ewp@vro. toAAdv 8 Wy dkovewv ore qTOLnTLKOL 
TWWes GVvOpeEs EXSEXOpEVOL Tas gwvas Kai boda Ba 
vovTes emucdOnvrar® mrepi 78 XpnoTHpLov, én Kat 
perp Kal pudpovs olov ayyeta rots xpnopots kx 
Tov MpooTuxXovTos mepiTAdKovTes. "Ovopdprrou om 
éexeivot Kat Updducot’ kai Keaidwves® conv airiay 
avnveyKavto® Tov xpnopav, ws tpaywoiay adrois 

Cal dyxov oddév Scopevois mpoobertes e@ Adyew 
ovde mpoctemau’ Tas petaBodas. 

‘ TIA ‘ f EX ie See ‘ LO , 
eloTns pevTo TounTiKny® everrAncev adokias 
TO ayuptiKov Kal dyopatov Kal mepl Ta pnTpaa 
kai Lapameta® Bwyodoxobv Kal mAavapevov yevos, 
ot pev avrdbev of S€ Kata KAffpov Ex TWwY ypap- 
prateiwy’ ypnopovs mepaivor'res olKeTats Kal yu- 
vatois bo THY Hézpow dyopevous uddora Kal Tob 
moutiKod Tov ovopdireny: obey ovx TKLoTa. TOUTUKT) 
Soxotca Kowny éumapéxew €avTyy amare@ou Kat 
a dvrimpdrrovoay] avriupparroucav H. Jackson. 
? menounuévas Meziriacus: 7emompeva. 
. emixabnvrat Emperi us: €re KaOnvrat. 
4 TIpddi:xoe Botzon: mpoddéra. 
5 Kwaiwves Botzon and Cobet: xwécwves. 
§ dvqvéyxavro F.C.B. : ivéyxavro. 
7 mpootepat Wyttenbach : mpooeivat, 
8 rountexiy Turnebus : roe TUR AS. 


® LYapazeia, aS elsewhere, Bernardakis : cepdmeta. 
10 ypapparetwy Bernardakis : ypappatiwv. 
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ality, they blamed the poetic language with which the 
oracles were clothed, not only for obstructing the 
understanding of these in their true meaning and for 
combining vagueness and obscurity with the com- 
munication, but already they were coming to look 
with suspicion upon metaphors, riddles, and ambigu- 
ous statements, feeling that these were secluded nooks 
of refuge devised for furtive withdrawal and retreat 
for him that should err in his prophecy. Moreover, 
there was the oft-repeated tale that certain men with 
a gift for poetry were wont to sit about close by the 
shrine waiting to catch the words spoken, and then 
weaving about them a fabric of extempore hexa- 
meters or other verses or rhythms as ‘ containers,’ so 
to speak, for the oracles. I forbear to mention how 
much blame men like Onomacritus,* Prodicus, and 
Cinaethon have brought upon themselves from the 
oracles by foisting upon them a tragic diction and a 
grandiloquence of which they had no need, nor have 
I any kindly feeling toward their changes. 

“ However, the thing that most filled the poetic art 
with disrepute was the tribe of wandering soothsayers 
and rogues that practised their charlatanry about the 
shrines of the Great Mother and of Serapis, making up 
oracles, some using their own ingenuity, others taking 
by lot from certain treatises oracles for the benefit of 
servants and womenfolk, who are most enticed by 
verse and a poetic vocabulary. This, then, is not the 
least among the reasons why poetry, by apparently 
lending herself to the service of tricksters, mounte- 

° Cf. Herodotus, vii. 6. 
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tl 


a i 
nbcias Kai 708 Tpimodos. 
f 
26. “Od row Oavydoay av, ef dumddns 
~ te 
Tivos €d€l Kal TEptaywyhs Kal doadeias €oTw dre 
Tots maAatois. ov yap 6 deiva pa Ala KxareBawve 
mEepl wWriS avdpamedsou xpynadpevos odd 6 Sdeiva 
A > , > \ f re , i." 
mept epyacias, aAAd modes péeya Suvapevar Kat 
Bacirets Kal répapyvor pérpiov oddev ppovodvrTes 
evervyxavov TH Oe@ mEplt mpayyatwr' ods aviay 
\ re > te | ~ > , 
Kal mapoguvew amexOcia toda tev aBovdAntwy 
aKxovorTas ovK eAvotTéAet Tots Trept TO xpHoTHpLov.* 
Uf ‘ A ~ Kr 
od metGerar yap 6 Beds TH Evpimidyn wormep® vopo- 
Oeroivrt Kai A€yovre 


DoiBov avOpustrois p.dvov 
xpyv! eommédetv. 


xpcépevos Se Ovynrois bmnpérais Kal mpodyrais, wv 
Kydec0at mpoonke Kat PudaTTew, GTrwWs vm’ avOpw- 
Twv ovk amoAobvrat movnpa@v Oe AaTpevortes, 
> ¥: A > , A > rd , \ 
adavilew pev od Oder ro adnbés, mapatpémwy dé 
tiv Sirkwow adtod Kabdrep adbyjy ev TH mounTuch 
moAAds avakAdoes AapBavovcay Kai modAayov 
A > ig ~ 
Tcproxiloperny, adnpe. TO avritvTov avTovU Kai 
? > 4 > 45 Lg , > a 
odnpov. Hv 8 dp’ &° Kadov' tupdvvous ayvonoar 
kal sroAeutous 7) mpoaicbécbar. Tovrots ovv mept- 


1 Paton assumed a lacuna after mpayyzatwr which he filled 
elaborately. Schwartz suggested zod:ruxdv, Kronenberg 
dvociwr, but seydAwy would perhaps be better. Probably, 
however, the text is sound as it stands. 

2 xpnorjpiov Stephanus: Sixaorr}prov. 

3 + Edpinisy domep Wyttenbach: womep 7@ Edpemidy. 

4 ypqv Euripides: yp7. 

5 ap ad Madvig: dpa. 
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banks, and false prophets, lost all standing with truth 
and the tripod. 

26. “I should not, therefore, be surprised if there 
were times when there was need of double entendre, 
indirect statement, and vagueness for the people of 
ancient days. As a matter of fact, this or that 
man assuredly did not go down to consult the oracle 
about the purchase of a slave or about business. No, 
powerful States and kings and despots, who cherished 
no moderate designs, used to appeal to the god 
regarding their course of action; and it was not to 
the advantage of those concerned with the oracle to 
vex and provoke these men by unfriendliness through 
their hearing many of the things that they did not 
wish to hear. For the god does not follow Euripides ¢ 
when he asserts as if he were laying down a law : 


None but Phoebus ought 
For men to prophesy. 
But inasmuch as the god employs mortal men to 
assist him and declare his will, whom it is his duty to 
care for and protect, so that they shall not lose their 
lives at the hands of wicked men while ministering to 
a god, he is not willing to keep the truth unrevealed, 
but he caused the manifestation of it to be deflected, 
like a ray of light, in the medium of poetry, where it 
submits tomany reflections and undergoes subdivisions, 
and thus he did away with its repellent harshness. 
There were naturally some things which it was well 
that despots should fail to understand and enemies 
should not learn beforehand. About these, therefore, 


® Phoenissae, 958. 


§ xadov F.C.B.: wai (ede after wodcuiovs Paton: ouvédepe 
Pohlenz). 
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F 7piv tpomov adN’ erepov oterat Seiv Bonbeiv 6 eds, 
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som f Or > A = rd 

a7. “ "Eze roivur ovdev ao mounticiis Adyw xpn- 
oiwtepov Urapxer TOD SebevTa peérpos Ta ppato- 
peva, Kat ovpmdaxevra. padov pynpovevecbar Kal 
KparetaBar. ois pév ody Tore TOAAHY ede py UNV 
mapeivat: odd yap eppdlero Kal Tomwy onpeta 
kat _mpdgewy Katpot kal Pedy icpa SiamovTiwy Kal 
Hpawv droppyTot OjKat Kal? Svackevperor parpav® 
arraipovar THs ‘EAAdSdos. tore’ yap Tedxpov® Kat 
408 Kpyrivyny® Kai Tvyoioxov’ Kai DadavOov,® &Aous TE 
moAdovds hyepdovas aTdAwy daous det TEKpNpIOLS 
aveupetv Ty Sidopevny éxdoTw Kab Tpoonkovgav 
tSpuow- dy éviot Kat Sinudpravey, worep Bazzos. 
dof" yap éxmeceiv od KatadaBuwy ef’ dv éemeudOy 

1 er Basel ed. of 1542: ére. 

2 ai added by Reiske. 
3 paxpay Bernardakis: paxpov. 
‘ lore Reiske: ets. 
Q Tetieey Sieveking: 76 yiov. 
s Kpyrivyy, the usual form: Kpjrivov (Kpytivoy Crénert). 
* DPygotoyov Paton; ee a ot: .. viatxov. 
e 


* DedavBov Basel of 1542: dadauwBov. 
® of Reiske: Zefe. 





* For example, the famous oracle given to Croesus 
(Herodotus, i. 53; Aristotle, f?hetoric, iii. 5 (1407 a 39)) 
that if he crossed the river Halys he should overthrow a 
great kingdom ; but the kingdom was his own. 
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he put a cloak of intimations and ambiguities * which 
concealed the communication so far as others were 
concerned, but did not escape the persons involved 
nor mislead those that had need to know and who 
gave their minds to the matter. Therefore anyone is 
very foolish who, now that conditions have become 
different, complains and makes unwarranted indict- 
ment if the god feels that he must no longer help us 
in the same way, but in a different way. 

27. “ Then, besides, there is nothing in poetry more 
serviceable to language than that the ideas communi- 
cated, by being bound up and interwoven with verse, 
are better remembered and kept firmly in mind. 
Men in those days had to have a memory for many 
things. For many things were communicated to 
them, such as signs for recognizing places, the times 
for activities,’ the shrines of gods across the sea, 
secret burial-places of heroes, hard to find for men 
setting forth on a distant voyage from Greece. You 
all, of course, know about Teucer and Cretines and 
Gnesiochus and Phalanthus and many other leaders 
of expeditions who had to discover by means of 
evidential proofs the suitable place of settlement 
granted to each. Some of these made a mistake, as 
did Battus.4 For he thought that he had been forced 
to land without gaining possession of the place to 
which he had been sent. Then he came a second time 


> As in Hesiod’s Works and Days. 

© Cf. Geographi Graecit Minores, i. p. 236, Scymnus, no. 
949 ; scholium on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 351. 

4 Battus was sent by an oracle to found a colony in 
Africa, but settled in an island (Plataea) off the coast. 
Since the colony did not prosper, he came again to consult 
the oracle: cf. Herodotus, iv. 155-157; Pindar, Pythian Odes, 
v.; Aristotle, Frag. 611. 16 (ed. Rose). 
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(408) témov: «l0 He Sevrepov motvidpevos. steve 
ovv 6 beds, 
ai Tv ewed AcBvar' padrorpddov olcbas dpetov,* 
A > iJ 2 td La La tf fol 
py eXOav eADovros, dyav ayapa: codiny aed: 


Ld Ul > *, Lv ated 
ourw madw avrov e€érempe. 

“Avoav8pos S€ Kal mavtanacw ayvonoas Tov 
> 

OpxaAtdnv® Aodov ,xai "AAdmexov' mpocayopevd- 
peevov Kai tov “OmdAirny moTapov 


yijs te Spaxové’® vidv SddAvov Kardmobev idvra, 


Bpdxy Kparnbeis emecev ev Tois romois eketvors U0 
, e Pg sd 4 > r a 
eoxwpov “AXapriov’ avdpos daomida opobdvros 
> ¢ 4 wt Mw A ~ A 
erionpov odw éxovcav. aAda dé Totavra moAAd 
Svoxaberta Kai Svoprnpovevta tev tadatdv 
dueEcevar mpos vuds eiddtas ovK davaykatov eat. 
oe A A ~ rd ~ ‘ t 
28. “ Ta dé viv mpdypara Kafeat@ra, mepi wv 
epwrdot tov Oedv, aya pev eywye kat aomalo- 
prs: moAAn yap etpyyyy Kat jovxia, mémavrar de 
‘ x \ ? Rb) 
moAeos, Kat mAdvat Kai aTdcets ovK Eloy ovdE 
i 29> ” , x ‘ a 
C rupavvides 00d’ dAAa voorpata Kat KaKa THs 
‘EAA , A > la r) Ls , 
ados womep TroAvdappdkwy Svvdyewv xpr- 
~ b 
Covra Kal mepitta@v. omov dé qouxidov ovdev ovd 
ae DN ’ > > oy s a 
améppytov ovde Seuvov, add’ emi mpaypace pKpots 
kal SnporiKots epwrnaets olov ev axoAh mpoTacets, 
“el yapnréov,’ ‘ et mAevaréov, ‘ ei Savetaréov,’ Ta 
lai rd eyed AcBvav Wyttenbach from Herodotus, iv. 157: 
; : : 
peABvay preceded by a lacuna of eight or nine letters. 
2 ABunv pnrorpodov oldas apewov Herodotus. - 
3 "OpxaAdyv from the Life of Lysander, chap. xxix.: dpye- 
Asnv. 
4 *Addmexov ibid. : dAwmnKov. 
5 Spaxové’ Stephanus: Spdxorra. 
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in sore distress. And the god made answer to 

him ¢: 

If Saal going you know far better than I, who have gone 
there, 

Africa, mother of flocks, then I greatly admire your wisdom, 

and with these words sent him forth again. 

“ Lysander also failed to recognize the hill Orchalides 
(the other name of which is Alopecus) and the river 
Hoplites ® and 

Also the serpent, the Earth-born, behind him stealthily 

creeping, 
and was vanquished in battle, and fell in that very 
place by the hand of Neochorus, a man of Haliartus, 
who carried a shield which had as its emblem a snake. 
Numerous other instances of this sort among the 
people of olden time, difficult to retain and remember, 
it is not necessary to rehearse to you who know them. 

28. “ For my part, I am well content with the 
settled conditions prevailing at present, and I find 
them very welcome, and the questions which men 
now put to the god are concerned with these con- 
ditions. There is, in fact, profound peace and tran- 
quillity ; war has ceased, there are no wanderings of 
peoples, no civil strifes, no despotisms, nor other 
maladies and ills in Greece requiring many unusual 
remedial forces. Where there is nothing complicated 
or secret or terrible, but the interrogations are on 
slight and commonplace matters, like the hypothetical 
questions in school: if one ought to marry, or to start 
on a voyage, or to make a loan; and the most impor- 

*° The same lines are found in Herodotus, iv. 157. 
> Life of Lysander, chap. xxix. (450 B-c). 


§ ind Neoywdpov ‘AXapriou Reiske, from the Life of Lysander: 
ud’ div 6 xa@pos “ANdprov. 
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408) 5€ peyiora méAewr pavrevata dopas KapT@v Trépt 
al Borav émuyovas Kat owudrwr vyelas, evratba 
mreptBadAew peTpa | Kal mAarrew mepipacets Kal 
yrdsrras émdyew mopaow amdijs Kal ouvTopou Seo- 
pévors dmoxpicews, épyov ori prdoripov codiorob 
kaMwmicovros ent S0&y XpnoTiprov. 9 Sé [vGia 
Kat Kal? abrny pev éore yevvata, TO 780s, 6 érav 8° 
D ercet KateAOn Kal yevnrae mapa TO Ged, mA€ov 
TO Kabfixov TAnpobv" 7 éxetvns* péree 8déns kal 
ey trv emawvouvTay 7 eyovrev. 
‘i "Edee 8° tows Kat Has exe oUrws viv 
o of aywvidvres Kat Sedtdres, pa) TpraxeAter® 
era@v amoBaAdn Soéav 6 tomos Kal Tot xpnoTnptov 
Kaldnep codiotob SiarpiBiis dropournowaw €vLot 
Karappovijaayres, drrohoyoupeba Kal mAdrropev 
aitias Kat Adyous wtmép dv ovr’ topev ovr’ 
eld€vat mpoonkov wpiv €or, mapayvfovpevor Tov 
eykadotvra Kal qeifovres, ov yalpew edvres: 


~ la ~ yw 
att@ ydp* of mpBrov avinpéorepov® éarat 


E Tovavray éxovte mept Tob Geob ddgav, wore Tavtl 
pev Ta Tpoyeypappeva, Tov copay To ‘yO cav- 
Tov’ Kat TO “ undev dyav ” amodexecbat Kal Bav- 
pealew odx nKiora bia Ty Bpaxvroytav Ws TUKVOY 
Kal apupyAatov voiv ev oAlyw mepiexovaay dyKw, 

70 KabijKov 7Anpobvy F.C.B. (dAnGetas Turnebus) to fill a 
rite in the mss. 2 exeins F.C.B.: éxetvp. 
- 4 TPLaxtAteny Leonicus: zpicyiopov. 


4 yap] pev Homer. 
5 aunpéorepov Homer, Od. ii. 190: diunpdrepor. 





® Adapted from Homer, Qd. ii. 190. 
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tant consultations on the part of States concern the 
yield from crops, the increase of herds, and public 
health—to clothe such things in verse, to devise 
circumlocutions, and to foist strange words upon 
inquiries that call for a simple short answer is the 
thing done by an ambitious pedant embellishing an 
oracle to enhance his repute. But the prophetic 
priestess has herself also nobility of character, and 
whenever she descends into that place and finds 
herself in the presence of the god, she cares more for 
fulfilling her function than for that kind of repute or 
for men’s praise or blame. 

29. “‘ We also, perhaps, ought to have this frame of 
mind. But as it is, we act as if we were anxious and 
fearful lest the place here lose the repute of its three 
thousand years, and some few persons should cease 
to come here, contemning the oracle as if it were 
the lecturing of some popular speaker ; and we offer 
a plea in defence and invent reasons and arguments 
for matters which we do not understand, and which 
it is not fitting that we should understand. We 
try to appease and win over the man who com- 
plains, instead of bidding him take his leave for all 
time, 

Since for himself first of all it will prove to be more 

distressing? 


if the opinion which he holds about the god is 
such that he can accept and admire the maxims ? of 
the Wise Men inscribed here, “Know thyself’ and 
‘Avoid extremes,’ because of their conciseness 
especially, since this very conciseness contains in 
small compass a compact and firmly-forged senti- 


* Cf. Moralia, 164 8, 385 p, 511 a. 
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A \ ‘ oe hy ‘ c - ‘ 8 3 
Tous S€ xpyopovs STL ovvTopws Kai amAds Kat du 
ed0eias Ta mAcioTa dpdlovow airdcfar. Kal Ta 
Towabra pev amopbéypata trav coddv tadvro Tots 
eis orevov avvOAPcior mérovbe pevpacw: od yap 
wv ~ a / 9Or ‘fet yee ee DS ~ 
éxet TOO vod Sioyuw oddé Siavyerav,’ GAN’ eav oKor is 
Tl yéypamrat Kat Aédexrar Tmept a’tdv Tots dmws 
éxaorov éxer Bovropevors KaTapabeiv, od padiws 
TovTwy Adyous éTépous etpyacis pakpoTéepouvs. 1 

A ~ , , e id oY 
dé€ ris II[vOias dudAexros, womep of palnuatuKot 
ypappny ev0etay Kadodo. THY eAaylorny TaY Ta 
atta mépat’ exoucdv, ovTws ov mowica KapTVy 
ovde KUKAoV odd€e SumAdnY 00d aydiBodtav aAX’ 

> a A A a , > ‘ A , > 
evfecta mpdos THY GAnfevav odoa pos dé TioTW em- 
A ‘\ cs # 2 2 my bd ¢ an my 
aodadns Kat vrevOuvos* oddéva Kal” atris éeyyov 
dxpe viv mapadddwxev, dvabyudtwy dé Kai Swewv 

2 * ~ AE ~ A la 
eumérrAnke BapBapixdv Kai “EAnuiKdv 76 ypnory- 
ptov, ofkodopnudtwy 8° émKexdopnKe KdAdeou Kal 
Kataoxevats “Apduxtuovixats. opare Symovbev av- 
TOL TOAAG pLev ETEKTLOLEVA THY TPOTEPOV OUK OVTWY, 
TmoAAG 8 avewnppeva THY ovyKexvpevwv Kal de- 
epfappevwy. ws b€ Tots evPadrdor Trav Sévdpwv 
erepa, tapaBAaoraver, Kal Tots AeAdois 4 IvAata 
ournBa& Kat ovvavaBdoKerat, dia Tas evredbev 
edtopias oxjpa AapBdavovca Kal popdyy Kai Koc- 
pov tep&v Kat ovvedpiwy Kai dddrwv oiov év xtAlous 
éreat Tots mporepov ovK eAaBev. 

2 S:avyecav added by Turnebus to fill a lacuna in the mss. 

2 dvemogpadys Kai avuredOuvos Madvig ; but cf. 484 c. 


38 emxexdopnxe F.C.B. (8¢ xataxexdopnxe Schwartz; 6é 


xexadX\dmixe Paton; 8 exadAdmoe Bernardakis; all much the 
same): de. 
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ment, and yet he can impeach the oracles because 
they give nearly all their communications in brief, 
simple, and straightforward language. Now such 
sayings as these of the Wise Men are in the 
same case with streams forced into a narrow 
channel, for they do not keep the transparency 
or translucence of the sentiment, but if you will 
investigate what has been written and said about 
them by men desirous of learning fully the why and 
wherefore of each, you will not easily find more 
extensive writings on any other subject. And as 
for the language of the prophetic priestess, just as 
the mathematicians call the shortest of lines between 
two points a straight line, so her language makes no 
bend nor curve nor doubling nor equivocation, but is 
straight in relation to the truth; yet, in relation to 
men’s confidence in it, it is insecure and subject to 
scrutiny, but as yet it has afforded no proof of its 
being wrong. On the contrary, it has filled the 
oracular shrine with votive offerings and gifts from 
barbarians and Greeks, and has adorned it with 
beautiful buildings and embellishments provided 
by the Amphictyonic Council. You yourselves, of 
course, see many additions in the form of buildings 
not here before and many restored that were dilapi- 
dated and in ruins. As beside flourishing trees 
others spring up, so also does Pylaea ® grow in vigour 
along with Delphi and derives its sustenance from 
the same source; because of the affluence here it is 
acquiring a pattern and form and an adornment of 
shrines and meeting-places and supplies of water such 
as it has not acquired in the last thousand years. 


* A suburb of Delphi, presumably on the road to the 
Crisa. meeting-place of the Amphictyonic Council. 
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(409) ‘OE pév odv wept 76 Tadagiov ris Bowrias 
KaTo.KoUVTes jo8ovro tod Oeot ™V emupaverav 
addbovia Kat meptovcia ydAakros: 


mpoBérwv" yap €x mavtwy KeAdpvéev, 

Ws amo Kpnvav* depraroy Bdewp, 

Badrdov* yada: Tot 8 éemipmavt écovjevoe TBovs* 
> A ye > / 3 A »7 5 if 

doxos 8° obré Tis apdopeds eAiwve® Sdposs, 
médAat Sé EvAwat” mifor te’ wAGaOev® arravtes. 


juiv dé Aapmporepa Kal Kpeirrova Kai capéorepa 
onucia TovTwr avadidwow, wonep e€ adbypod THs 
mpdabev epyuias Kat mevias edmopiay Kal dap- 
MpoTHTA Kal TYLNY TETOLNKwS. KaiTor PLA@ pev 

Ceuavrov ep ols eyevounv eis Ta mpdypata 
Tatra mpobupos Kat xpnoysos pera LloAvKparous 
kal Ierpaiov, pir dé rov Kabnyeudva tavtns THs 
moATElas yevopevov Huiv Kal Ta mAcloTa ToUTwWY 
exgpovrilovra Kal mapackevdlovta * * * dX’ ovK 
éorw aMws more” TyAucadrqy Kat Tooaurny pera- 
Bodny ev ody xXpove yeveobau bv avOpwmivns 
émucdetas, p47) Geod Tapdvros evravda Kat ovv- 
emBerdlovros TO xpnoTnpLov. 

30. “7 AN domep ev rots Tore xXpovots Hoav ot 
THY Aogornra T&Y Xpnopav Kal acdpevav alti- 
pevot, Kal viv etoiv ot TO Atay amAobv cuKofavtobv- 

* tpoBdrww Leonicus: mpomdvrey, 
2 Kpnvav Bergk: ee 


3 Gadéov F.C.B.: ov. 


émiymdav F.C.B.: eka 
5 ddivve Bergk: éAtvvve. 
§ é¥Awae Wilamowitz-Millendorff: évAwou. 
7 re added by Bergk before zi@ou. 
8 widobev Bergk: mAjabev. 
® wore Michael; ers Wyttenbach: 6dr. 
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“ They that lived in the neighbourhood of Galaxium 
in Boeotia became aware of the manifest presence of 
the god by reason of the copious and overabundant 
flow of milk ¢ : 

From all the flocks and all the kine 

Like purest water from the springs 

Milk in abundance welling down 

Made music in the milking-pails. 

And all the folk in eager haste 

Filled every household vessel full ; 

Wineskin and jar were put to use, 

Each wooden pail and earthen tun. 
But for us the god grants clearer, stronger, and 
plainer evidence than this by bringing about after a 
drought, so to speak, of earlier desolation and poverty, 
affluence, splendour, and honour. It is true that I 
feel kindly toward myself in so far as my zeal or 
services may have furthered these matters with the 
co-operation of Polycrates and Petraeus’; and I 
feel kindly toward the man who has been the leader 
in our administration and has planned and carried 
out practically all that has been done.* But it is not 
possible that a change of such sort and of such magni- 
tude could ever have been brought about in a short 
time through human diligence if a god were not 
present here to lend divine inspiration to his oracle. 

30. ‘‘ But, just as in those days there were people 
who complained of the obliquity and vagueness of 
the oracles, so to-day there are people who make 
an unwarranted indictment against their extreme 

2 Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 719, Adespota, no. 
90; Pindar, Frag. 101-102 ed. Christ; Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorff, Hermes, xxxiv. p. 225. 

> L. Cassius Petraeus; cf. Pomtow, Beitrdge zur Topo- 
graphie von Delphi, p. 122. 

¢ There is a lacuna in the mss. here, but the sense is clear. 
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(409) res. dv matduxor' eore Kopidq Kal aBeAtepov ro 
maBos: Kat yap ol maides pas paMov kal aAws 
Kat Koparas 7 oednuny Kal TPuov 6, Op@vres yeynbace 

D kai dyan@ou, Kal ovTOL Ta aiviypara Kal ras 
aMnyopias Kal Tas perapopas* Tis pavrucis, ava- 
KAdoets ovoas mpos 76 Oyqrov kal pavracriKdy, 
emumootat: Kav TH aitiav wn ixavais mbbwvrat TAs 
petaBoAjs, ariact rob Oeob Katayvortes, ody Hav 
ovd avtav ws ddvvdtwr dvtwv eixvetobur TH 
AoytopG mpos THY Tob Beod Siavocay.” 

1 raidixov Wyttenbach: kai aduov. 


kal ras peragopas Leonicus: ris peradopas. 
3 avra@v Bernardakis: atrav. 
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simplicity. Such an attitude of mind is altogether 
puerile and silly. It is a fact that children take more 
delight and satisfaction in seeing rainbows, haloes, and 
comets than in sceing moon and sun; and so these 
persons yearn for the riddles, allegories, and meta- 
phors which are but reflections of the prophetic art 
when it acts upon a human imagination. And if 
they cannot ascertain to their satisfaction the reason 
for the change, they go away, after pronouncing 
judgement against the god, but not against us nor 
against themselves for being unable by reasoning to 
attain to a comprehension of the god’s purpose.” 


845 





THE OBSOLESCENCE OF 
ORACLES 
(DE DEFECTU ORACULORUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


Piurarcu’s answer to the question why many 
oracles in Greece have ceased to function is that the 
population is now much less than it was, and so there 
is less need for oracles now than in earlier times. 
For example, at Delphi there used to be two pro- 
phetic priestesses with a third held in reserve ; now 
there is only one, and yet she is sufficient for every 
need. 

The statement of this simple fact hardly requires 
twenty-nine folio pages, but in this essay, as in the 
two preceding, there is much of the conversation of 
cultured persons which is not directly connected with 
the subject. Thus we find a discussion of whether 
the year is growing shorter, whether the number of 
the worlds is one or some number not more than five 
or is one hundred and eighty-three. We have further 
discussion of the number five, some astronomy, and 
a good deal of geometry, some interesting bits of 
information about Britain and the East and a rather 
long discussion of the daimones, the beings a little 
lower than the gods and considerably higher than 
mortals ; perhaps the translation * demi-gods ’ might 
best convey the idea in English. These beings are 
thought by many persons to be in charge of the 
oracles ; certainly the god himself does not appear 
personally at his oracles; and in the case of the 
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oracle at Delphi some account is given of the acci- 
dental discovery by a shepherd of the peculiar 
powers of the exhalation from the cleft in the 
rocks. 

Students of English literature will be interested in 
the dramatic description of the announcement of the 
death of Pan; and students of religion will be in- 
terested in the essay as a very early effort to recon- 
cile science and religion. That the essay had an 
appeal to theologians is clear from the generous 
quotations made from it by Eusebius and Theodoretus. 
We could wish that they had quoted even more, 
since their text is usually superior to that contained 
in the manuscripts, which in some places are quite 
hopeless. The mss. have also an unusual number of 
lacunae. Much has been done in the way of correc- 
tion, sometimes perhaps too much, since Plutarch’s 
thought is not always necessarily so logical as the 
editors would make it. 

Some parts of the essay make rather difficult 
reading, but it also contains passages of considerable 
interest and even beauty. 

The essay is No. 88 in Lamprias’s list of Plutarch’s 
works. 

The conversation is professedly narrated by 
Plutarch’s brother Lamprias to Terentius Priscus, 
but some have thought that Plutarch has used the 
person of Lamprias to represent himself, possibly 
because of the official position held by Plutarch at 
Delphi. 
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IEPI 
TON EKAEAQINOTQN XPHZUTH PION 


TA IIPOZQNA TOT AIAAOTOT 


AAMMPIAZ, KAEOMBPOTOZ, AIAYMOS, SIAINNO2, 
AHMHTPIO2, AMMQNIOZ, HPAKAEQN? 


E 1. *Aerovs twas 7 KUKvous, @ Tepevtie IIptoxe, 
~ ~ _-_ ~ A 
pvboroyotow amd tav dxpwy THs ys él TO 
péoov depopevouvs eis tadTo ovpreceiv Iuboi 
F wept tov Kadovpevov dudaddv: torepov Sé xpovw 
a) ( > I oy 2. A ~ a | 
tov Daloriov "Emipevidny eAéyxovra tov p00ov emi 
~ “~ ‘ , ‘ > ~ A > t 
Tob Oeod Kal AaBdvra xpnopov aoady Kai apdt- 
Bodov ciety 


ourTe yap Hv yains® pecos dpdadds odde OadAdaons* 
id s ww a ~ a > LZ 
et O€ tus €aTe, Deois SiAos Ovytoia. 5° adavtos. 


éxelvov pev odv eikdtws 6 Beds jutvato pvdov 
410 madaos Kabdmep Cwypadjparos adj Sdiamrecpw- 
2\7 A A if ~ ao 
pevov. (2.) ddAtyov dé mpo Ilvbiwy trav em 
KadXtotparov kal? apds amd t&v évavtiwy THs 
oixouperns mepatwy érvxov avdpes iepot SUo auvdpa- 

1 TA IIPOZQIIA . .. HPAKAEQN not in the mss. 


2 yains Xylander: y7s. 
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(The persons taking part in the conversation are: Lam- 
prias, Demetrius, Cleombrotus, Ammonius, Philip, Didy- 
mus, and Heracleon.) 


1. Tue story* is told, my dear Terentius Priscus, 
that certain eagles or swans, flying from the utter- 
most parts of the earth towards its centre, met in 
Delphi at the omphalus, as it is called ; and at a later 
time Epimenides ® of Phaestus put the story to test 
by referring it to the god and upon receiving a vague 
and ambiguous oracle said, 


Now do we know that there is no mid-centre of earth or of 


ocean ; 
Yet if there be, it is known to the gods, but is hidden from 
mortals. 


Now very likely the god repulsed him from his attempt 
to investigate an ancient myth as though it were a 
painting to be tested by the touch. (2.) Yet a short 
time before the Pythian games, which were held 
when Callistratus ° was in office in our own day, it 
happened that two revered men coming from opposite 
ends of the inhabited earth met together at Delphi, 


2 The numerous other references to this story may be 
found most conveniently in Frazer’s Pausanias, v. p. 315. 

> Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, ii. p. 191, Epimenides, 
no. B Il. 

¢ The year 83-84 a.p. 
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(410) povres ets AcAgous, Anpajrptos peev 6 ypapwaricos 
éx Bperravias «is _Tapooy dvakop.lopevos oixade, 
KnreduBporos & 6 Aakedaynovios, moda pev ev 
Aiyirt@ Kal mepi THY TpwyAoduruciy yiv qe- 
TrAavnLEvos, mOppw be Tis "Epudpas | Daddrrns 
dvasremAcvKeds od Kar’ euTropiay, adn avip Prro- 
Beduev o @v" Kal prroprabns* odotay 8 exwv tkavyy 
Kal 76 mAetova TOV, iKaveV exe ovK dgvov_ moAnob 

B TOLOUILEVOS €xpyiro Th axoAn mpos TA ToLabTa, Kal 
ouvijyev toropiav otov vAny prrooogias Beohoyiav 
womep avtos éexdAe téAos exovans. vewori dé ye- 
yovass map’ “Appwva, Ta pev ddAda TeV exet SHAOS 
Hv pay mavy reOavpaxws, mept d€ Tob Adyvou Tob 
aoPéatou Sinyetto Adyov akvov omovdjs Aeyopevov 
td Tay tepéwv. ael yap eAatrov avaXioKew éAarov 
€rous ExdoTou, Kal TobTO TroLelofan TeKpNpLov eKEt- 
vous (Ths TOV eviavrv dvwpanias, TOV erepov* TOU 
mpodyovros del T® xpover Bpaxvrepov qrotovans* 
€tKOS yep. év eddrrom ypdvy 76 Sarravebpevov 
édatrov elvat. 

C 3. Oavpacavrwy $€ trav mapdvtwr, Tod S¢ Ay- 
pntpiov Kat yedoiov dycavros clvar amo puKpav 
Tmpaypatwv ovtw peydAa Onpav, ob Kar’ ’AAKatov 
“@& évuxos tov Agovta’”” ypddovras, adAd Bpvad- 
Aidt Kai ANyvw Tov odpavoy 6pod Kal Ta‘ GUuTavTa 
pefioravtras Kal Thy pabnuariucny dapdynv av- 
atpouvras. 


1 dy added by H. Richards. 
2 diropabys an early correction: ¢irogarys. 
3 Ezepov] varepov ‘l'urnebus. 4 «ai ra] te in most Mss. 
2 Cf. Inscript. Graec. xiv. no. 2548 Geis trois rod wyepou- 
cod Ilparrwpiov LnpiB<wveos> (others axpiBa) Anpyrpios and 
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Demetrius * the grammarian journeying homeward 
from Britain to Tarsus, and Cleombrotus of Sparta, 
who had made many excursions in Egypt and about 
the land of the Cave-dwellers, and had sailed beyond 
the Persian Gulf; his journeyings were not for 
business, but he was fond of seeing things and 
of acquiring knowledge; he had wealth enough, 
and felt that it was not of any great moment to 
have more than enough, and so he employed his 
leisure for such purposes ; he was getting together 
a history to serve as a basis for a philosophy that had 
as its end and aim theology, as he himself named it. 
He had recently been at the shrine of Ammon, and 
it was plain that he was not particularly impressed by 
most of the things there, but in regard to the ever- 
burning lamp he related a story told by the priests 
which deserves special consideration ; it is that the 
lamp consumes less and less oil each year, and they 
hold that this is a proof of a disparity in the years, 
which all the time is making one year shorter in 
duration than its predecessor ; for it is reasonable 
that in less duration of time the amount consumed 
should be less. 

3. The company was surprised at this, and Deme- 
trius went so far as to say that it was ridiculous to try 
in this way to draw great conclusions from small data, 
not, as Alcaeus ® puts it, “ painting the lion from a 
single claw,” but with a wick and lamp postulating a 
mutation in the heavens and the universe, and doing 
away completely with mathematical science. 


’Oxeavd Kat ThO% Anyrjrpi<os>. Cf. also Huebner, Ephemeris 
Epigr. iii. 312 ; Clark, Archaeol. Jour. xlii. p. 425; Dessau, 
in Hermes, xlvi. (1911) pp. 156 ff. 

> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Erase. iii. p. 184, Alcaeus, no. 113. 
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(410) ‘O KredpBporos, “ obdérepov,'”’ édm, ‘ rovrwy 
Siarapager TOUS aSpas- ada. tots HabnpariKois 
ovx Upyoovrat Tis dxpiBelas, ws waMov & av ekei- 
vous dvagvysvra. TOV xpdvoy ev Kwjoece Kal mrepi- 
ddous ow paKpav apeordoacs 7} 7 TO eTpov abrovs 
rod éXatov mpooexovras del dua Thy atoriav 7 

D mapadcyw Kal mapapvdatrovras. To dé puKpa pn 
Srddvar onpeta, ylyvec Bau peydrov, & Anprzpte, 
moMais eoT. Téxvais eumodwy, emel Kal ToAA@y 
pev amodei~ers mapaipeiobar oupByoerar moAA@y 
dé mpoayopevaers. KalTor Kal npiv ov pLKpoY a7ro- 

, 2 a , a y 2 
Seikvure mpayya, AcaiveoBat sued Ta oupara 
Tovs Hpwas, evrvydvTes trap” “Opnpw Evpov cvoyd- 
aavru Kal Saveilew emt roKxows, OTe mov ‘ xpéos 
oddArcoPar,* Pyaiv, ‘ ovr. veov ovd’ oAlyov, ws 
Tod adeArcoPa® 70 avéeabar SyAodvTos. adbOs Sé 
thy vuKta. ‘ Bony’ eimdvtos, ayamnras eudvecie® TOD 
pypate Kal robr’ éxetve pare, dpalecBa tH aKiav 
Eris yas tn’ abrod Kwvikyv, ovoav dd adpatpo- 
~ ? \ bY n 4 > 4 2 
evdovs. latpixny dé Aowwddes Oepos apaxviwy rAnBe 
mpodndodv, kal Opious eapwvois OTav Kopwvns moot" 
etkeAa yevnrat, tis é€doer TaV afvovvTey pukpa 
onpeia pn ylyvecBa Tav peydAwy; tis 8° dveEerac 
ovdérepov] ovdév in most mss. 

drrodetxvure cen drrodeikvurat, 

map’ Madvig: yap. 

opeAAcoBar Horen, Od. iii. 367: ovpBddAcoPar. 

ibid. : apereiobar. 

eupueabe] éudvecba most Mss. 


mooi Stegmann, from Hippocrates, Epidemics, vi. (vol. v. 
p. 342 Littré): odd. 


Naneonw 





2 fl. x. 173. > Od. iii. 367-368. 
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“Neither of these things,’ said Cleombrotus, 
“will disturb these men; certainly they will not 
concede any superior accuracy to the mathematicians, 
since it is more likely that a set period of time, in 
movements and cycles so far away, should elude 
mathematical calculation than that the measurement 
of the oil should elude the very men who were always 
giving careful attention to the anomaly and watch- 
ing it closely because of its strangeness. Besides, 
Demetrius, not to allow that small things are indica- 
tion of great stands directly in the way of many arts ; 
for it will result in taking away from us the demonstra- 
tion of many facts and the prognostication of many 
others. Yet you people try to demonstrate to us 
also a matter of no small importance : that the heroes 
of old shaved their bodies with a razor, because you 
meet with the word ‘ razor’ in Homer®; also that 
they lent money on interest because Homer ° some- 
where says that ‘a debt is owing, not recent nor 
small,’ the assumption being that ‘ owing’ signifies 
“accumulating.” And again when Homer ° speaks of 
the night as ‘ swift,’ you cling to the expression with 
great satisfaction and say that it means this: that the 
Earth’s shadow is by him called conical, being caused 
by a spherical body ; and as for the idea that medical 
science can predict a pestilential summer by a multi- 
tude of spiders’ webs or by the fig-leaves in the spring 
when they are like crows’ feet, who of those that 
insist that small things are not indications of great 
will allow this to go unchallenged ? Who will endure 


¢ Il. x. 394, for example; ef. also Moralia, 923 8. Further 
explanation of the idea that @ods may mean “‘ conical’? may 
be found in the Life and Poetry of Homer, 21 (Bernardakis’s 
edition, vol. vii. p. 347). 
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y ~ \ oe ” ‘ m= Cyr LZ 
mpos xobv Kai KorvAny vdaTos TO TOD HALov Heybos 
HETPOUpEvor, q THs evradba mw i8os ay trovet 
yooviay ofetav kekhynerny mpos TO emimedov jrérpov 
elvar Aeyopevny Tob eLdpparos 6 6 e€fprar Ta mohey 
6 dei pavepos amo Tob opilovros ; Tatra yap 
WY akovew Tay éxet mpopyTav, war dAdo T Aeye- 
1 q > , > , ~ ey 3 
afw* mpos adrovs, ef BovAducda tH HAiw Kara 
Ta TaTpia THY yevoutoperny taéw amapaBaror 
Touncar.” 
4. Tlapwv otv aveparvycev "Apparvios 6 pudd- 
“6 > aA ey\s , o> @ gated \ ~ > ~ 
cogos “0d TH HALw ovov,”’ elzev,® “‘ GANG TH odpave: 
TavTt. avoTédcobar yap avayKn Thy amd TpoTrar 
emt tpomas mapodov adrov Kat p71 Siapevew THAL- 
KodTo pépos oveayv Tod dpilovros HAiKov ot paln- 
peatixot A€yovow, add’ eAdrrova yiyveoBat, act! 
™pos Ta Bopeva Tév vortwy ouvayuryny AapBavov- 
TeV, kal TO Bépos % Tytv Bpaxvrepov kal buxporepov’ 
elvan ad Kpaaw, evdorépw KapTTOVTOS avTod Kal 
precovwy® trapadAjAwy épamtopevou Tots Tpomucois 
onpuctous” ere de rods pev ev Lunn yvpovas 
doxtous unKert patveobar mept TpoTras Gepwas - T0A- 
Aods dé brodcdpapnkevar tav anAavdav acrépwr, 
h aoe 44 , \ 4 A > Zs 
evious 6é Yavew Kal cuyxeytva0ar mpos aAdjdovs, 
~ >? 
tot Stactypatos éxAcAourrdros. «i 5° ad Prcovat 
TOV dAAwy spoiws éyovrwy ataxreiy tats Kuw7cect 
* Aeyéow F.C.B.: Acydvrww; others keep Acyovrew and read 
of BovAdpevor. 2 roupoat) movodox in most MSs. 
3 cinev Xylander: eizeiv. 4 dei del. Stegmann. 


: puxpdrepov] puxporépay i in all mss. but one. 
peover F.C.B.: pefovev. 





@ Syené was on the Tropic of Cancer, and because of the 
fact that on the day of the summer solstice the sun was 
directly overhead it was used by Eratosthenes (third century 
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that the magnitude of the sun be measured by refer- 
ence to a quart or a gill, or that, in the sun-dial here, 
the inclination of the acute angle which its shadow 
makes with the level plane be called the measure- 
ment of the elevation of the ever-visible pole above 
the horizon? This was what one might hear from 
the priests of the prophetic shrine there ; so some 
other rejoinder must be offered to them, if we would 
make for the sun the wonted order of its course 
immutable, in accord with the tradition of the ages.” 

4. Thereupon Ammonius the philosopher, who was 
present, exclaimed, ‘‘ Not for the sun only, but for 
the whole heavens. For the sun’s course in passing 
from solstice to solstice must inevitably become 
shorter and not continue to be so large a part of the 
horizon as the mathematicians say it is, since the 
southern portion is constantly subject to a contract- 
ing movement, which brings it closer to the northern 
portion ; and so our summer must become shorter 
and its temperature lower, as the sun turns about 
within narrower limits and touches fewer parallels 
of latitude at the solstitial points; moreover, the 
phenomenon observed at Syené,* where the upright 
rods on the sun-dials cast no shadow at the time of 
the summer solstice, is bound to be a thing of the 
past ; many of the fixed stars must have gone below 
the horizon, and some of them must be touching one 
another, or have become coalescent, as the space 
separating them has disappeared! But if, on the 
other hand, they are going to assert that, while all 
the other bodies are without change, the sun displays 


B.c.) as one of the termini in calculating the circumference 
of the Earth. Cleomedes, On the Circular Movement of 
Heavenly Bodies, i. 10, describes Eratosthenes’ method. 
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(411) tov HALov, obre THY prdvov' TobToV ék ToGOUTWwY em- 
raxvvovaay aitiav eimety eLovat Kal Ta ToAAa THY 
pawopevay ovyrapagovar, Ta Sé mpos seAnvynv Kai 
Tavramacw, wore pi detcbar péTpwv eAaiov THY 
Stadopav ereyydvrwv. at yap éxretbers cAéyEovaw 
avrod Te TH GeAnvn mAcovaKts emBaddAovTos Kal THIS 
oeAjvns yi oxuay* 7a 8 adda dyAa* Kal ovdev det 
TEpaiTépw Ti dAaloveiay Too Neyo Sueirrew.”” 

fa "AMG pL nv,” KAcouBporos é¢n, “Kat To 
peérpov ae eldov- TroANa yap edetkvucay: To 5’ 
émérevov ameder TOY TaAatoTaTwy ovK OAtyov.” 

C ‘YmodaBav 8 adfis 6 “Appdmos, “ efra rods 
adAdous avOpwrous,” elev, “ dAabe map’ ois a- 
oBeora Sepameverat Tmupa Kal aw@lerar ypovov eTav 
ws €nos eimeiv dmeipov; et 8 odv dmofoiro rs 
GAnbes civar TO Acyopevov, od BeATiov eat puxpd- 
TyTAS airacbac Twas Kat dypornras dépwv, bd av 
TO Tp papawopevov eixds €or Lt} Kparetv Tos 
pendé detobar Tpopis, 7) 7 TobvavTiov Enporntas kat 
Deppornras ; 7187, yap ajKoa Aeyovrwy TWev mepi 
708 mUpes, as: ev xed. Kalerar BéAriov bro 
padpns cis atTo avareAAdpevoy TH puxporyTe Kat 
muKvovpevov, ev b€ Tots adypois efacbevel Kat 

D ylyverat pravov Kal drovov, Kav ev 7Aiw KanTaL, 
xelpov epyalerar, kal THs vAns amrerar padaKds 
Kat KatavaNoxer Bpddiov. padvora 8 av ris eis 
atro THY aitiav émavayou TOUAaLOV: od yap ameELKOs 

2 


x a bus: Vv. iv F.C.B.: TH oKUG. 
pdvov urneous : pov} . va oKLe i] 
3 74 8 d\a SjAa Wyttenbach: 7a 8’ ddnda or 7a 8” da. 





9 Cf. Plutarch, Comment. on Hesiod, Works and Days, 559 
(Bernardakis’s edition, vol. vii. p. 78). 
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irregularity in its movements, they will not be able 
to state the cause of the acceleration which affects the 
sun alone among so many bodies, and they will throw 
into confusion almost all the celestial mechanics, 
and into complete confusion those relating to the 
moon, so that they will have no need of measures of 
oil to prove the difference. In fact, the eclipses will 
prove it, as the sun more frequently casts a shadow 
on the moon and the moon on the earth; the other 
facts are clear, and there is no need to disclose in 
further detail the imposture in the argument.” 

“ But,” said Cleombrotus, “ I myself actually saw 
the measure ; for they had many of them to show, 
and that of this past year failed to come up to the 
very oldest by not a little.” 

“ Then,” said Ammonius, taking up the argument 
again, ‘‘ this fact has escaped the notice of the other 
peoples among whom ever-burning fires have been 
cherished and kept alive for a period of years which 
might be termed infinite? But on the assumption 
that the report is true, is it not better to assign the 
cause to some coldness or moisture in the air by which 
the flame is made to languish, and so very likely does 
not take up nor need very much to support it? Or, 
quite the reverse, may we assign the cause to spells of 
dryness and heat? In fact, I have heard people say 
before this regarding fire, that it burns better in the 
winter,? being strongly compacted and condensed by 
the cold ; whereas in warm, dry times it is very weak 
and loses its compactness and intensity, and if it burns 
in the sunlight, it does even worse, and takes hold of 
the fuel without energy, and consumes it more slowly. 
Best of all, the cause might be assigned to the oil 
itself; for it is not unlikely that in days of old it 
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’ , \ ” New ~ 7 ts 
€or. mdAat ev atpogov Kal voaTades civar, yevvw- 
pevov ex dutddos véas, varepov S€ werTopevov ev 
TeXelots Kal ovvicTapevov ard 7ANOoUs taov waAdov 
ioxvew Kal tpépew BeAtiov, «i det? Tots "Appwvioes 
dvaowlew Kalmep dtorov Kal dAAdKoTov odcay TH 
bmobeow,” 
ie Tavoapevov | d€ Tod "Appovion, a paMov,” 
epnv eyo, “ mepl, Tob pavretou SieAP” tv, 2) 
E KreopuBpore: _peydhy yap % tradad ddéa Tis eked 
Gedtnros, Ta Se viv Corker drropapatverBa.” 
Tod S€ KrXcopBpdrov cwwrdvros Kat Katw Bré- 
« 4 “ce > ta eed oe a ‘ ~ 
movtos, 6 Anuntptos, ‘“ ovdev,” én, “‘ det mept TV 
éxet muvOdveobar kal Svarropeiy TH evraiba TOV 
xXpyoTnptev dpavtpwow padrov bé may é €vos 7 dvoiv 
amdvrev exNeuypuv 6 op@vras, add’ éxeivo oKorreiv, be 
nv airiay obras ebnobevnxe. Ta yap GAXa Ti 87 
Aéyew, dzrov ye Thy Bowwtiav evexa xpnoTnpio 
F zoAvdwvov otcav ev tois mpdtepov xpovors viv ém- 
AéAoutre Kopdyy Kabdrep vdpara, Kal moAvs éz- 
éoxnKe pavrucis adxpos THY xepay 5 ovdapod yap 
adArayobt viv 7 rept? AcBaderar* 7° Bowwria rapeyer 
tots xpytovow apvcacbar partixis, Trav 8 aAAwy 
412 7a prev ovyt) Ta S€ TravTeAns epnula Katécynke. 
Kalrou ye mept TA Mnduxa mrodAd® pev evdoxinnae, 
‘ \ ~ 4 . c ” \ a? ; 8 
To 6€ IIr@ov’ ody irrov 7 7d Tod "Audiapew*: 
1 ef Set Meziriacus: eet. 
2 ye is found in Eusebius (Praep. Ev. v. 17) only. 
3 wept in Eusebius only. 
. AcBadecav] AePasdia in most Mss. 
5 4 Basel ed. of 1542: 7. 
§ woMa added by F.C.B. to fill a lacuna, 


7 76 8é IIr@ov first suggested by Wyttenbach (in the gen. 
case). ® "Audidpew Wyttenbach: daydidpews. 
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contained incombustible material and water, being 
produced from young trees; but that later, being 
ripened on full-grown trees and concentrated, it 
should, in an equal quantity, show more strength and 
provide a better fuel, if the people at Ammon’s shrine 
must have their assumption preserved for them in 
spite of its being so strange and unusual.” 

5. When Ammonius had ceased speaking, I said, 
““Won’t you rather tell us all about the oracle, 
Cleombrotus ? For great was the ancient repute of 
the divine influence there, but at the present time it 
seems to be somewhat evanescent.” 

As Cleombrotus made no reply and did not look up, 
Demetrius said, “ There is no need to make any 
inquiries nor to raise any questions about the state 
of affairs there, when we see the evanescence of the 
oracles here, or rather the total disappearance of all 
but one or two; but we should deliberate the reason 
why they have become so utterly weak. What need 
to speak of others, when in Boeotia, which in former 
times spoke with many tongues because of its oracles, 
the oracles have now failed completely, even as if they 
were streams of flowing water, and a great drought in 
prophecy has overspread the land? For nowhere 
now except in the neighbourhood of Lebadeia has 
Boeotia aught to offer to those who would draw from 
the well-spring of prophecy. As for the rest, silence 
has come upon some and utter desolation upon others. 
And yet at the time of the Persian Wars many had 
gained a high repute, that of Ptoan Apollo no less 
than that of Amphiaratis; Mys, as it seems, made 
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(412) drrerreypaOn pev ws eorxev dudotepwv Mis.’ 6 per 
otv Tod pavretou mpopiirys pov AlodAiwde Xpaipoevos 
TO mptv, Tore? mpooras* tav BapBdpwr xpnopov’ 
etrjveyner, wore pndéva gwveivar a&Adov* Tay map 
dvrwy adda pdvov" exetvov, as SijAov ov éx® tod 
evOovotacpod Tot mpodytov or’ trois PapBapous 
ovK €oTw oddémoTe” dwviv ‘EAAnvida Aafeiv 70 
TPOGTATTOMLEVOV inmnpeToboay. 

a be meupbets ets “Apgudpew SoiAos" edo0€e 
Kata Tous Umvous omnpérny Tob God pavevra 
mp@tov pev amd pwvys exBdddrew adrov ws Tob 
Geot x) tapovros,” erevta Tals yepoiv wWHetv- ém- 

O A f 2 iq ie \ \ 

B pevortos Se Aifov edpeyeln AaBovra tHv Kehadnv 
mardgat. Tabdra 3° wy dorep avripwva Tov yevn- 
copeveny: 778m yap 6 Mapdcvos, ob Baotrews 
aN Emvrporou Kat duaKdvou Baciréws Hyoupevov 
Tay “EXjvwr, kai Adw mAnyeis & émeaev, WOTTEp O 
Avd0s ed0ke mAnyfjvas Kata Ttovs Umvous. 

“et "H 8 A 4 ‘ A ‘ A T re 

Kale dé tore Kal TO mept tas Teytpas 
Xpnotnpiov, Sov Kal yevéobar Tov Yedv toropotat, 

1 Mis Madvig and others from Herodotus (earlier in the 
sentence): ws. 

2 76 piv F.C.B. to fill a lacuna. 

3 zére F.C.B.: 76 or 7H (Madvig puts Tore +H later in 
the sentence). ‘ mpooras F.C.B.: mpos rovs. 

5 xpnopusv Basel ed. of 1542: xpyjomov. 

8 addov F, C.B.; aordv Wytten ach: dytwy. 

7 ada pdvov S Schwartz: 6 preceded by a lacuna, 

: dijdov dv ex F.C.B. to fill a lacuna. 

® 70d mpogrjrov ort F. C.B.: z+ preceded by a lacuna. 

10 ob3érore Schwartz: od SéSoras. 

11 §06A0s] Avdds Wyttenbach from the Life of Aristeides, 
chap. xix. 12 apdvros] maprevros Reiske. 





* The mss. show several lacunae and corkticie here; 
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trial of both.¢ The prophetic priest of this oracle, 
accustomed in former times to use the Aeolic dialect, 
on that occasion took the side of the barbarians and 
gave forth an oracle such that no one else of those 
present comprehended it, but only Mys himself, since 
it is quite clear from the inspired language then used 
by the prophetic priest that it is not for barbarians 
ever to receive a word in the Greek tongue subservient 
to their command.” 

“The minion who was sent to the oracle of Amphia- 
raiis had, in his sleep © there, a vision of a servant of the 
god who appeared to him and tried first to eject him by 
word of mouth, alleging that the god was not there ; 
then next he tried to push him away with his hands, 
and, when the man persisted in staying, took up a 
large stone and smote him on the head. All this was 
in harmony, as it were, with events to come; for 
Mardonius was vanquished while the Greeks were 
led, not by a king, but by a guardian and deputy of a 
king ¢; and he fell, struck by astone just as the Lydian 
dreamed that he was struck in his sleep. 

“ That time, too, was the most flourishing period of 
the oracle at Tegyrae, which place also by tradition is 
the birthplace of the god ; and of the two streams of 


the general sense must be restored from Herodotus, viii. 
133-135. For some unexplained reason Plutarch in his 
Life of Aristeides, chap. xix. (330 c) and Pausanias, ix. 23, 
lay this scene at the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadeia. 

> Ch. Life of Themistocles, chap. vi. (114 p); Life of Cato 
the Elder, chap. xxiii. (350 c). 

¢ The oracle of Amphiaraiis was an incubation oracle: 
the consultants went to sleep in the shrine and received 
their answer in dreams. 

4 Mardonius was defeated at Plataea in 479 z.c. by the 
Greeks under the command of Pausanias, who was regent 
of Sparta and guardian of Pleistarchus, son of Leonidas. 
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(412) kai vapatwy Sdvoiv mapappeovTwy TO pev Dolvixa 


Oarepov 8 *EAatay dypi viv of &voixo A€éyovow. 
ev prev odv Tots Mnduxots *"Eyexparous mpopytevov- 
Tos avetde viknv Kal Kpdtos moAguov Tots “EAAnow 

Cc 6 eds: ev dé TH Hedomovynovaxe TroAduw AnAiots 
exmregotat THs vagou pact XpnoHOY, ek Achpav 
Kopraiivar mpooTarrovra, TOV ToTov dveupetv év @ 
yéyovev 6 Amd\dAwy, Kat Ovatas twas exet teAgoat. 
Oavpalovrwy dé Kat dtatopovvTwy ef pr) map’ 
avdrots 6 Beds GAN’ érépwht yeydvor, tv Ivbiav 
mpocavedeiv Ste Kopwvy ppdce. TO xwplov avrots. 
amudvras obv ev Xaipwreia yevéobar, Kat THs Tav- 
Soxeurpias dxoboa mpos Twas g€vous Badilovras 
ets Teyupas mept Tob xpnoTnpiov Siareyouevns: 
Tov be févaw, as amjecav, domralopevey Kal 7poc- 
ayopevovtwy tiv avlpwmov, dmep wvopaleto, 

D Kopeéivny,? cvveivar rd Asyrov, Kat Ovcavras év rais 
Teydpacs Tuxelv Ka0adou yer” oAtyov xpovov. ye 
yovace dé Kal vedrepat TOUTWY emupaverar Trepi 
Ta pavreia Tatra, viv 6° éxAdAoumev: wWoTe THY 
airiay agvov elvar mapa TH IlvOiw Siamophoa THs 
peraBoAjs.”” 

6. “Hin 8€ mws amo tod vew mpoiovtes emi 
tats Ovpais THs Kyidiwv A€axns eyeyovepev- Tap- 
eMovres obv elow, Tovs PiAous mpos ots €Badé- 
Copev Ewp@pev Kabnpevous Kal mepysevovTas HLas- 

1 of évouxor F.C.B.; "Opyoudor Paton: ws evo preceded 


by a short lacuna. 
2 6mep . . . Kopwrqy] aris . . . Kopwvn E. 





® Plutarch gives more information about Tegyrae in his 
Life of Pelopidas, chap. xvi. (286 8). 
> In the year 421 s.c. (Thucydides, v. 1). 
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water that flow past it, the inhabitants even to this 
day call the one ‘Palm’ and the other ‘Olive.’¢ 
Now in the Persian Wars, when Echecrates was the 
prophetic priest, the god prophesied for the Greeks 
victory and might in war ; and in the Peloponnesian 
War, when the people of Delos had been driven out 
of their island,” an oracle, it is said, was brought to 
them from Delphi directing them to find the place 
where Apollo was born, and to perform certain 
sacrifices there. While they were wondering and 
questioning the mere possibility that the god had been 
born, not in their island, but somewhere else, the 
prophetic priestess told them in another oracle that a 
crow would show them the spot. So they went away 
and, when they reached Chaeroneia, they heard the 
woman who kept their inn conversing about the 
oracle with some strangers who were on their way 
to Tegyrae. The strangers, as they were leaving, 
bade good-bye to the woman and called her by her 
name, which actually was ‘Crow.’ Then the Delians 
understood the meaning of the oracle and, having 
offered sacrifice in Tegyrae, they found a way to 
return home a short time thereafter. There have 
been also more recent manifestations than these at 
these oracles, but now the oracles are no more ; so 
it is well worth while, here in the precinct of the 
Pythian god, to examine into the reason for the 
change.” 

6. Proceeding onward from the temple, we had 
by this time reached the doors of the Cnidian Club- 
house.© Accordingly we passed inside, and there we 
saw sitting and waiting for us the friends to whom 


¢ In the north-east corner of the sacred precinct. The 
foundations may still be seen. 
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2 Homer, Od. iv. 140. >» Present Badw, future Bald. 
© Works and Days, 199. 
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we were going. There was quiet among the other 
people there because of the hour, as they were engaged 
in taking a rub-down or else watching the athletes. 
Then Demetrius with a smile said, “‘ Shall I tell you 
a falsehood or speak out the truth?’* You seem to 
have on hand nothing worth considering ; for I see 
that you are sitting about quite at your ease and 
with faces quite relaxed.” 

“Yes,” said Heracleon of Megara in reply, “ for 
we are not investigating which of the two lambdas in 
the verb ‘ hurl’ ® is the one that it loses in the future 
tense ; nor from what positives the adjectives ‘ worse’ 
and ‘ better’ and ‘ worst’ and ‘ best’ are formed ; for 
these and similar problems may set the face in hard 
lines, but the others it is possible to examine in a 
philosophic spirit, without knitting the brows, and to 
investigate quietly without any fierce looks or any 
hard feelings against the company.” 

“Then permit us to come in,” said Demetrius, 
“and with us a subject which has naturally occurred 
to us, one which is related to the place and concerns 
all of us on account of the god; and beware of 
knitting your brows when you attack it!” 

7. When, accordingly, we had joined their company 
and seated ourselves among them and Demetrius had 
laid the subject before them, up sprang at once 
the Cynic Didymus, by nickname Planetiades, and, 
striking the ground two or three times with his staff, 
cried out, ‘““ Aha! a difficult matter to decide and one 
requiring much investigation is that which you have 
come bringing to us! It is indeed a wonder, when 
so much wickedness has been disseminated upon 
earth that not only Modesty and Righteous Indigna- 
tion, as Hesiod ° said long ago, have deserted the life 
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2 dp’ &] dpa in most mss. 


2 Cf. 387 p, supra, and the note. 
> Cf. 408 c, supra. 
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of mankind, but that Divine Providence also has 
gathered up its oracles and departed from every 
place! Quite the contrary, I propose that you dis- 
cuss how it happens that the oracle here has not also 
given out, and Heracles for a second time, or some 
other god, has not wrested away the tripod ¢ which 
is constantly being occupied with shameful and 
impious questions which people propound ® to the 
god, some of whom try to make a test of him as 
though his wisdom were an affectation, while others 
pt questions about treasures or inheritances or un- 
awful marriages; so Pythagoras° is proved to be 
utterly wrong in asserting that men are at their 
best when they approach the gods. Thus those 
maladies and emotions of the soul which it would be 
good to disclaim and conceal in the presence of an 
older man, they bring naked and exposed before 
the god.” 

He would have said more, but Heracleon seized 
hold of his cloak, and I, being about as intimate with 
him as anybody, said, ‘‘ Cease provoking the god, my 
dear Planetiades ; for he is of a good and mild dis- 
position, 

And towards mortal men he hath been judged the most 
gentle, 

as Pindar? says. And whether he be the sun ® or 

the lord and father of the sun and of all that lies 

beyond our vision,’ it is not likely that he should deny 

his utterance to people of the present day because of 


* Cf. Moralia, 169 x. 

4 Ibid. 394.4 and 1102; Pindar, Frag. 149 (ed. Christ). 

© Cf. 386 2, supra, and the note. 

4 The language is reminiscent of éméxetva ris ovotas (Plato, 
Republic 509 3). 
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* The sacred truce, made throughout the Greek world, for 
the duration of the Pythian games, 
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their unworthiness, when he is responsible for their 
birth and nurture and their existence and power to 
think ; nor is it likely withal that Providence, like a 
benign and helpful mother, who does everything for 
us and watches over us, should cherish animosity in 
the matter of prophecy only, and take away that 
from us after having given it to us at the beginning, 
as if the number of wicked men included among a 
larger population were not larger at that earlier time 
when the oracles were established in many places in 
the inhabited world! Come, sit down again and 
make a ‘ Pythian truce*’ with evil, which you are 
wont to chastise with words every day, and join us in 
seeking some other reason for what is spoken of as 
the obsolescence of oracles ; but keep the god benign 
and provoke him not to wrath.” 

What I had said was so far effective that Planetiades 
went out through the door without another word. 

8. There was quiet for a moment, and then 
Ammonius, addressing himself to me, said, “ See 
what it is that we are doing, Lamprias, and con- 
centrate your thoughts on our subject so that we shall] 
not relieve the god of responsibility. The fact is that 
the man who holds that the obsolescence of such 
of the oracles as have ceased to function has been 
brought about by some other cause and not by the 
will of a god gives reason for suspecting that he 
believes that their creation and continued existence 
was not due to the god, but was brought about in 
some other way. For prophecy is something created 
by a god, and certainly no greater or more potent 
force exists to abolish and obliterate it. Now I do not 
like what Planetiades said, and one of the reasons is 
the inconsistency which it creates regarding the god, 
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1 werpiov Eemperius: peyiorov. 
8 Detours Bernardakis: @cots. 
2 dpyiy omitted in some MSS. 
* dxpiBes F.C.B.: axpiBais. 5 otrw F.C.B.: abrd. 
§ wapdoyo. 71 F.C.B.: mapacxoue. 7 elvac Bryan: Hv. 
* 37 tovvraiba Haupt: 8y70v evraiba. 
® dpyiav] épnutay corr. in two mss.: aiziay Meziriacus. 
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who in one way turns away from wickedness and 
disavows it, and again in another way welcomes its 
presence ; just as if some king or despot should shut 
out bad men at certain doors and let them in at others 
and have dealings with them. Now moderation, 
adequacy, excess in nothing, and complete self- 
sufficiency are above all else the essential character- 
istics of everything done by the gods ; and if anyone 
should take this fact as a starting-point, and assert 
that Greece has far more than its share in the general 
depopulation which the earlier discords and wars have 
wrought throughout practically the whole inhabited 
earth, and that to-day the whole of Greece would 
hardly muster three thousand men-at-arms, which is 
the number that the one city of the Megarians sent 
forth to Plataeae ¢ (for the god’s abandoning of many 
oracles is nothing other than his way of substantiating 
the desolation of Greece), in this way such a man 
would give some accurate evidence of his keenness in 
reasoning. For who would profit if there were an 
oracle in Tegyrae, as there used to be, or at Ptoiim, 
where during some part of the day one might possibly 
meet a human being pasturing his flocks? And 
regarding the oracle here at Delphi, the most ancient 
in time and the most famous in repute, men record 
that for a long time it was made desolate and un- 
approachable by a fierce creature, a serpent; they 
do not, however, put the correct interpretation upon 
its lying idle, but quite the reverse ; for it was the 
desolation that attracted the creature rather than 
that the creature caused the desolation. But when 
Greece, since God so willed, had grown strong in 
cities and the place was thronged with people, they 


2 Cf. Herodotus, ix. 21 and 28. 
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used to employ two prophetic priestesses who were 
sent down in turn ; and a third was appointed to be 
held in reserve. But to-day there is one priestess 
and we do not complain, for she meets every need. 
There is no reason, therefore, to blame the god ; the 
exercise of the prophetic art which continues at the 
present day is sufficient for all, and sends away all 
with their desires fulfilled. Agamemnon,* for ex- 
ample, used nine heralds and, even so, had difficulty in 
keeping the assembly in order because of the vast 
numbers ; but here in Delphi, a few days hence, in 
the theatre you will see that one voice reaches all. 
In the same way, in those days, prophecy employed 
more voices to speak to more people, but to-day, 
quite the reverse, we should needs be surprised at the 
god if he allowed his prophecies to run to waste, like 
water, or to echo like the rocks with the voices of 
shepherds and flocks in waste places.” 

9. When Ammonius had said this and I remained 
silent, Cleombrotus, addressing himself to me, said, 
“ Already you have conceded this point, that the god 
both creates and abolishes these prophetic shrines.” 

“No indeed,” said I, ‘‘ my contention is that no 
prophetic shrine or oracle is ever abolished by the 
instrumentality of the god. He creates and pro- 
vides many other things for us, and upon some of 
these Nature brings destruction and disintegration ; 
or rather, the matter composing them, being itself a 
force for disintegration, often reverts rapidly to its 
earlier state and causes the dissolution of what was 
created by the more potent instrumentality ; and 
it is in this way, I think, that in the next period 
there are dimmings and abolitions of the prophetic 
agencies ; for while the god gives many fair things to 
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mankind, he gives nothing imperishable, so that, as 
Sophocles ¢ puts it, ‘ the works of gods may die, but 
not the gods.’ Their presence and power wise men 
are ever telling us we must look for in Nature and in 
Matter, where it is manifested, the originating influ- 
ence being reserved for the Deity, as is right. Cer- 
tainly it is foolish and childish in the extreme to 
imagine that the god himself after the manner of 
ventriloquists (who used to be called ‘ Eurycleis,’ ® 
but now ‘ Pythones ’) enters into the bodies of his 
prophets and prompts their utterances, employing 
their mouths and voices as instruments.* Tor if he 
allows himself to become entangled in men’s needs, 
he is prodigal with his majesty and he does not 
observe the dignity and greatness of his pre- 
eminence.” 

10. “ You are right,’ said Cleombrotus; “ but 
since it is hard to apprehend and to define in what 
way and to what extent Providence should be 
brought in as an agent, those who make the god 
responsible for nothing at all and those who make 
him responsible for all things alike go wide of 
moderation and propriety. They put the case well 
who say that Plato,4 by his discovery of the element 
underlying all created qualities, which is now called 
* Matter ’ and ‘ Nature,’ has relieved philosophers of 
many great perplexities ; but, as it seems to me, 
those persons have resolved more and greater per- 


* Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 311, Sophocles, no, 
766 (no. 850 Pearson). ‘The same thought is in the Oedipus 
at Colonus, 607. 

> Eurycles was a famous ventriloquist. Cf. Plato, Sophist, 
252 c, and Aristophanes, Wasps, 1019, with the scholium. 

* Cf. 397 c and 404 rk, supra. 

4 In the T'imaeus, 48 £ ff., for example. 
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1 @évres in Eusebius, not in the mss. 
2 qodAa Eusebius: pds 7a. 


3 ef? qpwas . . . yevous ets Saiuovas in Musebins, omitted 
in the mss. 


Aces oes ee tare 
Gper7v| dperys in most MSs. 
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plexities who have set the race of demigods midway 
between gods and men,? and have discovered a force 
to draw together, in a way, and to unite our common 
fellowship—whether this doctrine comes from the 
wise men of the cult of Zoroaster, or whether it is 
Thracian and harks back to Orpheus, or is Egyptian, 
or Phrygian, as we may infer from observing that 
many things connected with death and mourning in 
the rites of both lands are combined in the ceremonies 
so fervently celebrated there. Among the Greeks, 
Homer, moreover, appears to use both names in 
common and sometimes to speak of the gods as demi- 
gods ; but Hesiod? was the first to set forth clearly 
and distinctly four classes of rational beings: gods, 
demigods, heroes, in this order, and, last of all, men ; 
and as a sequence to this, apparently, he postulates 
his transmutation, the golden race passing selectively 
into many good divinities, and the demigods into 
heroes. 

“ Others postulate a transmutation for bodies and 
souls alike ; in the same manner in which water is 
seen to be generated from earth, air from water, and 
fixe from air, as their substance is borne upward, even 
so from men into heroes and from heroes into demi- 
gods the better souls obtain their transmutation. 
But from the demigods a few souls still, in the long 
reach of time, because of supreme excellence, come, 
after being purified, to share completely in divine 
qualities. But with some of these souls it comes to 
pass that they do not maintain control over them- 
selves, but yield to temptation and are again clothed 


2 Cf. Plutarch, Comment. on Hesiod, Works and Days, 122 
(Bernardakis’s edition, vol. vii. p. 52); ¢f. also 390 r, supra. 
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Oty tuets tovs doirkas| Poivixas S€ Tox Jipets Rzach. 
3 od .. . o§ Wilamowitz-MGllendorff: ov... ob or ovv. 


4 réxwap Turnebus, as in Moralia, 757 F: réxpwp. 
5 Nayoioas Heyne: Aaxovcas. 
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with mortal bodies and have a dim and darkened 
life, like mist or vapour. 

11. “ Hesiod thinks that with the lapse of certain 
periods of years the end comes even to the demigods ; 
for, speaking in the person of the Naiad, he indirectly 
suggests the length of time with these words : ¢ 


Nine generations long is the life of the crow and his 
cawing, 
Nine generations of vigorous men.’ Lives of four crows 
together 
Equal the life of a stag, and three stags the old age of a 
raven; 
Nine of uve lives of the raven the life of the Phoenix doth 
equal ; 
Ten of the Phoenix we Nymphs, fair daughters of Zeus of 
the aegis. 
Those that do not interpret ‘ generation ’ well make 
an immense total of this time; but it really means 
a year, so that the sum of the life of these divinities 
is nine thousand, seven hundred and twenty years, 
less than most mathematicians think, and more than 
Pindar ° has stated when he says that the Nymphs 
live 
Allotted a term as long as the years of a tree, 
and for this reason he calls them Hamadryads.”’ 
While he was still speaking Demetrius, interrupting 
him, said, “ How is it, Cleombrotus, that you can say 
that the year has been called a generation? Yor 
neither of a man ‘ in his vigour ’ nor ‘ in his eld,’ as 
some read the passage, is the span of human life such 
® Hesiod, Frag. 183 (ed. Rzach) ; ¢f. the Latin version of 
Ausonius, p. 93, ed. Peiper (1886). See also Moralia, 989 a; 
Martial, x. 67; Achilles Tatius, iv. 4. 3. 
> Cf. Aristophanes, Birds, 609. 
¢ Pindar, Frag. 165 (ed. Christ); quoted also in Moralia, 
57 F. 
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2 dpxijs] povados in some Mss. 
a ovvefarroucay Wyttenbach : ouveLamarodoay (or -Goay). 
4 Gujxav’ dvayxaiov tropyyce F.C.B.: aujyava Kat di 
Urry’ nats. 
5 nepréxwv most editors (mepreoynxas Schwartz): meprexas. 
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as this. ‘Those who read ‘in their vigour’ make a 
generation thirty years, in accord with Heracleitus,? 
a time sufficient for a father to have a son who is a 
father also ; but again those who write ‘ in their eld ’ 
and not ‘ in their vigour ’ assign an hundred and eight 
years to a generation; for they say that fifty-four 
marks the limit of the middle years of human life, a 
number which is made up of the first number, the 
first two plane surfaces, two squares and two cubes,? 
numbers which Plato also took in his Generation of the 
Soul. The whole matter as stated by Hesiod seems 
to contain a veiled reference to the ‘ Conflagration,’ 
when the disappearance of all liquids will most likely 
be accompanied by the extinction of the Nymphs, 
Who in the midst of fair woodlands, 

Sources of rivers, and grass-covered meadows have their 

abiding.¢”’ 

12. ‘‘ Yes,” said Cleombrotus, “I hear this from 
many persons, and I observe that the Stoic ‘ Con- 
flagration,’ just as it feeds on the verses of Hera- 
cleitus and Orpheus, is also seizing upon those of 
Hesiod. But I cannot brook this talk of universal 
destruction ; and such impossibilities, in recalling to 
our minds these utterances, especially those about 
the crow and the stag, must be allowed to revert 
upon those that indulge in such exaggeration. Does 
not a year include within itself the beginning and the 
end of ‘ all things which the Seasons and the Earth 
make grow,’ ¢ and is it not foreign to men’s ways to 


@ Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 76, Heracleitus, 
no. a 19. 
» That is 1+(1x2)+(1 x3)+44+9+4+8+427=54, 
© Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 34 c-35 a. 4 Homer, /. xx. 8-9. 
© Cf. Diels, frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 97, Heracleitus, 
no. ub 100. 
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? Si7ov Turnebus :_pijov. 
2 4 SexaKis Meziriacus, yevonevay I.C.B., to fill a lacuna. 
3 kav Eusebius: av. 
- poyt) Eusebius and one MS. Corr. : uxgy. 
> ed’ 5] ef’ 5 some mss.; 6 Viger. 
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call it a ‘generation’? As a matter of fact you 
yourselves surely agree that Hesiod by the word 
“generation ’ means a man’s life. Is not that so? ” 

“Yes,” said Demetrius. 

“ And this fact also is clear,’ said Cleombrotus, 
“that often the measure and the things measured are 
called by the same name, as, for example, gill, quart, 
gallon, and bushel.? In the same way, then, in which 
we call unity a number, being, as it is, the smallest 
number and the first ; so the year, which we use as 
the first measure of man’s life, Hesiod has called by the 
same name as the thing measured, a ‘ generation.’ 
The fact is that the numbers which those other 
persons produce have none of those notable and 
conspicuous qualities which may be inherent in 
numbers. The number nine thousand, seven hundred 
and twenty » has been produced by adding together 
the first four numbers and multiplying them by four,” 
or by multiplying four by ten. Either process gives 
forty, and when this is multiplied five times by three 
it gives the specified number.? But concerning these 
matters there is no need for us to disagree with 
Demetrius. In fact, even if the period of time in 
which the soul of the demigod or hero changes its life ¢ 
be longer or shorter, determinate or indeterminate, 
none the less the proof will be there on the basis which 
he desires, fortified by clear testimony from ancient 
times, that in the confines, as it were, between gods 
and men there exist certain natures susceptible to 

@ Cf. Censorinus, De die natali ad Iu. Caerellium, xviii. 11, 
and Geffcken in IZermes, xlix. 336. 

> Cf. 415 p, supra. 

© (1+24+3+4+4)x4=40. 

2 40'<3°—9720. 

¢ Cf. 415 B, supra. 
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5 uray Turnebus : pukpov. 6 av added by F.C.B. 
7 ScadAvoere F.C.B.: Siadvoer. 


a“ All last night the northern streamers flashed across 
the western sky.” 

> Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 674, Euripides, no 
971. Plutarch quotes the lines again in Moralia, 1090 c. 
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human emotions and involuntary changes, whom it is 
right that we, like our fathers before us, should regard 
as demigods, and, calling them by that name, should 
reverence them. 

13. ‘‘ As an illustration of this subject, Xenocrates, 
the companion of Plato, employed the order of the 
triangles ; the equilateral he compared to the nature 
of the gods, the scalene to that of man, and the 
isosceles to that of the demigods; for the first is 
equal in all its lines, the second unequal in all, and the 
third is partly equal and partly unequal, like the 
nature of the demigods, which has human emotions 
and godlike power. Nature has placed within our ken 
perceptible images and visible likenesses, the sun and 
the stars for the gods, and for mortal men beams of 
light, comets, and meteors, a comparison which 
Euripides ® has made in the verses : 


He that but yesterday was vigorous 
Of frame, even as a star from heaven falls, 
Gave up in death his spirit to the air. 


But there is a body with complex characteristics which 
actually parallels the demigods, namely the moon ; 
and when men see that she, by her being consistently 
in accord with the cycles through which those beings 
pass,° is subject to apparent wanings and waxings and 
transformations, some call her an earth-like star, others 
a star-like earth,4 and others the domain of Hecaté, 
who belongs both to the earth and to the heavens. 
Now if the air that is between the earth and the 
moon were to be removed and withdrawn, the unity 
and consociation of the universe would be destroyed, 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 361 c, and the lines of Empedocles there 


quoted. 
4 Ibid, 935 0. 
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2 ypappareior| mpayparevrais van Groningen. 
Oeaiv] Geiwv Reiske. 





2 Cf. Republic, 260 p, and Symposium, 202 £. 
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since there would be an empty and unconnected space 
in the middle ; and in just the same way those who 
refuse to leave us the race of demigods make the 
relations of gods and men remote and alien by doing 
away with the ‘interpretative and ministering nature, 
as Plato® has called it; or else they force us to a 
disorderly confusion of all things, in which we bring 
the god into men’s emotions and activities, drawing 
him down to our needs, as the women of Thessaly are 
said to draw down the moon.’ This cunning deceit of 
theirs, however, gained credence among women 
when the daughter of Hegetor, Aglaonicé, who was 
skilled in astronomy, always pretended at the time of 
an eclipse of the moon that she was bewitching it and 
bringing it down. But as for us, let us not listen to 
any who say that there are some oracles not divinely 
inspired, or religious ceremonies and mystic rites which 
are disregarded by the gods; and on the other hand let 
us not imagine that the god goes in and out and is 
present at these ceremonies and helps in conducting 
them ; but let us commit these matters to those mini- 
sters of the gods to whom it is right to commit them, as 
to servants and clerks, and let us believe that dcmi- 
gods are guardians of sacred rites of the gods and 
prompters in the Mysteries, while others go about as 
avengers of arrogant and grievous cases of injustice. 
Still others Hesiod 4 has very impressively addressed as 


Holy 
Givers of wealth, and possessing in this a meed that is kingly, 


implying that doing good to people is kingly. lor 


> Cf. the note on 400 B supra. 
* Cf. Moralia, 145 c. 
4 Works and Days, 123, 126; ef. also Moralia, 361 8, 


supra. 
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mepi Sardvwv adnbeias, ‘ edorouda por Keicbw,’ 
> € / ¢€ ‘ A \ y a 
Kae Hpodorov: copras b€ Kal Ovoias, warrep 
Hurepas drogpdbas kal oxv8pwrds, év ais @po- 
fayia Kat Siacrracpol vyoretat TE Kat KomeTol, 
ToMaxob dé mahw ae mpos tepots 


paviat 7 aAadat 7? dpwopevev* 
pupavyerr odv KAdvw, 


A 2 ~ 
deav poev oddevi Saydvev dé havrAwy dmrorpomijs 
éveka. pyoays av redctobat petdixva Kal Tapa- 
pba. Kal Tas maAae Totoupevas avOpwrofuoias 
oure Beovs drrouretv } mpoodéxecba mBavdv ecru’, 

D otre pdrqy av dvetyovro* Baowreis Kal ,oTparnyol 
maidas avT@v émodidovres Kal KaTapxopevor Kat 
opdrrovres,* GANA xadreT@v Kat SvoTpomey opyas 
Kal Bapubupias dpoorovpevor” kal dmomyumAdvres 
adactopwy, éviwv® §é€ paviucods Kal TupavyiKods 

1 Gdadal te Turnebus: dAda re or dAAa. 

2 gpwopévwy in 623 B and Theodoretus: dpivdpevar (or 
Opwvdpevov in one MS.). 

3 zeXetoPas Vusebius: reAeiv. , 

4 dv dve(yovro 1°.C.B.; dv qréoyorro Sieveking: dv ed€éxovro 
Eusebius: dréxyorras. 

5 xatapxyopevor Musebius: apydperor. 

8 odarrovres Kuscbius: duAarrovres. 

7 ddooodpevor Kusebius: arocerdpevor. 8 eyiwy] éviow? 
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as among men, so also among the demigods, there 
are different degrees of excellence, and in some there 
is a weak and dim remainder of the emotional and 
irrational, a survival, as it were, while in others this is 
excessive and hard to stifle. Of all these things there 
are, in many places, sacrifices, ceremonies, and legends 
which preserve and jealously guard vestiges and tokens 
embodied here and there in their fabric. 

14. “‘ Regarding the rites of the Mysteries, in which 
it is possible to gain the clearest reflections and 
adumbrations of the truth about the demigods, ‘ let 
my lips be piously sealed,’ as Herodotus? says ; but 
as for festivals and sacrifices, which may be compared 
with ill-omened and gloomy days, in which occur the 
eating of raw flesh, rending of victims, fasting, and 
beating of breasts, and again in many places scurrilous 
language at the shrines, and 


Frenzy and shouting of throngs in excitement 
With tumultuous tossing of heads in the air,? 


I should say that these acts are not performed for any 
god, but are soothing and appeasing rites for the 
averting of evil spirits. Nor is it credible that the gods 
demanded or welcomed the human sacrifices of 
ancient days, nor would kings and generals have 
endured giving over their children and submitting 
them to the preparatory rites and cutting their 
throats to no purpose save that they felt they were 
propitiating and offering satisfaction to the wrath and 
sullen temper of some harsh and implacable avenging 
deities, or to the insane and imperious passions of 
@ Herodotus, ii. 171; cf. Moralia, 607 c and 636 v. 


> Pindar, Frag. 208 (ed. Christ). Cf. Moralia, 623 8 and 
706 £. 
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dia Gwpdrwv opidetv. adAX worep “Hpaxdags 
Oixadtay éroddpKer d1a tapbévov, ottws' Laxupot 
Kat Biator Saipoves efarrovpevor uy7jv dvOpw- 
mivny Teptexoperny odpare! Aouovs TE moNeou Kal 
yis adoptas emdyouor kat Trohéwous Kal ordoets 
Tapatrovow, axpt ov AdBaroe kat TUXwWOW ov® 
epaaw. evos* $€ rodvvavtiov, wamep ev Kprzn 
xpdvov avxvov didywv eyvwy atomdv twa TEeAov- 

, Le ie > - A wi > ‘ me ae 
pevnv éopriyv, ev 7 Kal €eldwAov avdpos aKépadov 
dvadetkvvovet Kal Aéyovow ws otros yv Médos o 
Mypidvov marnp, viudn Sé mpos Biav cvyyevouevos 
axédados etpeGetn. 

15. “ Kat uv ocas ey Te pubors Kal Tpuvous 
A€yover Kai ddover, TobTo pev dprrayas Tobro b€ 
mdvas Becv ‘kptipers te Kat duyas Kal Aarpetas, 
od Gedy etow aAXa, Sarpdvenv Todjpara kat TUXU 
pT Lovevdjevaut 8 dperiy kal Svvayw adtdv, Kai 
ott Aioyvados etmev dovov,® 


ayvev 7 *ArddAw duyad’ am’ odpavot Geov, 
6 LogokdAgovs “Aduntos 
obpos 8 adéxtrwp adtov tye mpos pvanv. 


mAetarov 5é THs GAnbeias Siapaprdvovow ot 
AcAddv Oeodrdyot vouilovres evratiOd more mpos 


* otrws] otrw moMdxis Eusebius and some Mss. 

2 cdépats Eusebius: capare cai Sia owpdrwy opsdeiv copied 
from above. 

3 od] dy Sieveking. 

* dios F.C.B.: aoe. 


5 Sovov added by F.C.B. (épas added by Xylander), 
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some who had not the power or desire to seek satis- 
faction in a natural and normal way. But as Heracles 
laid siege to Oechalia for the sake of a maiden,? 
so powerful and impetuous divinities, in demanding 
a human soul which is incarnate within a mortal 
body, bring pestilences and failures of crops upon 
States and stir up wars and civil discords, until they 
succeed in obtaining what they desire. To some, 
however, comes the opposite; for example, when 
I was spending a considerable time in Crete, I noted 
an extraordinary festival being celebrated there in 
which they exhibit the image of a man without a 
head, and relate that this used to be Molus,° father 
of Meriones, and that he violated a young woman ; 
and when he was discovered, he was without a head. 

15. “ As for the various tales of rapine and wander- 
ings of the gods, their concealments and banishment 
and servitude, which men rehearse in legend and in 
song, all these are, in fact, not things that were done 
to the gods or happened to them, but to the demigods; 
and they are kept in memory because of the virtues 
and power of these beings ; nor did Aeschylus ° speak 
devoutly when he said 


Holy Apollo, god from heaven banned ; 
nor Admetus in Sophocles,? 
My cock it was that sent him to the mill. 


But the greatest error in regard to the truth is that 
of the theologians of Delphi who think that the god 


2 Tolé; cf. e.g. Sophocles, Trachiniae, 475-478. 

> A son of Deucalion. 

© Aeschylus, Supplices, 214. 

@ Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag. p. 311, Sophocles, no. 767 
(no. 851 Pearson). 
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purreddnys* Too Spdxovros xed, adda 1 peterpan Tupav- 
vuciis i) Baorducis € éoTw oiknoews 7 TE ETA OLYTS 
em adrnv bia Tijs dvopaloperns Aohwrias épodos, 
i) AaBuadae Tov apdbaay Kopov Tupevars dqow 
dyovar, Kat mpooBadovres® TO mop TH Kadedde Kal 
Thy tpamelav dvatpéavTes avemotpenti pev- 
yovor dia TOV’ Oupayv tod tepod- Kai TeAcvTatov at 
TE mdvan kal 9 Aatpeia Tob mados of TE yeyvo- 
pevou mept Ta Terry Kabapj.ot peyddov Twos dyous 
Kat ToAuTLaTos drroypiay éxoust. mayyehouov yap 
éorw, @ eraipe, tov “AmodAwva Krewvavra Onpiov 
hevyew ent mépara (Ths *EXAdSos dyveapod be6- 
pesvov, clr’ éxet xods twas xetobar Kai Spay a 
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1 fepois] iepav Stegmann. ? yap added by Turnebus. 

3 gotus I°.C.B.3 Gelors Turnebus ; iepots Sieveking : Oeois. 

4 dureddns| dwAeos 54 Schwartz, supported by D. 

Oey ‘AaBodbae Pomtow G Alohddau Nylander, ef. Hesychius, 
Aioda" mapa Achgois yévos 71): pay atdda dé. 

G mpooBadrdyres] mpooBdAdovres in most mss. 

7 Sid rdv] diéx in some MSs. 
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once had a battle here with a serpent for the possession 
of the oracle, and they permit poets and prose-writers 
to tell of this in their competitions in the theatres, 
whereby they bear specific testimony against the 
most sacred of the rites that they perform.” 

At this Philip the historian, who was present, 
expressed surprise, and inquired against what hallowed 
rites Cleombrotus thought that the competition bore 
testimony. ‘‘ ‘These,’ said Cleombrotus, “ which 
have to do with the oracle here, and in which the city 
recently initiated all the Greeks west of Thermopylae 
and extended the rites as far as Tempé. [or the 
structure which is erected here near the threshing- 
floor ¢ every eight years ® is not a nest-like serpent’s 
den, but a copy of the dwelling of a despot or king.¢ 
The onset upon it, which is made in silence through 
the way called‘ Dolon’s Way,’ by which the Labyadae 
with lighted torches conduct the boy, who must have 
two parents living, and, after, applying fire to the 
structure and upsetting the table, flee through the 
doors of the temple without looking back ; and finally 
the wanderings and servitude of the boy and the 
purifications that take place at Tempé—all prompt a 
suspicion of some great and unholy deed of daring. 
For it is utterly ridiculous, my good friend, that 
Apollo, after slaying a brute creature, should flee to 
the ends of Greece in quest of purification and, after 
arriving there, should offer some libations and per- 
form those ceremonies which men perform in the 
effort to placate and mollify the wrath of spirits whom 


2 At the right of the second section of the sacred way, as 
one progresses upwards toward the temple of Apollo. 

+ See Moralia, 293 B-r. 

© That is, a copy of the primitive circular house. 
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16. Taira tod Kyreo pBpdrov SueAPovTos, 6 
“Hparhéwy sa ovdels pe,” éfn, “ Tv BeBijAcww 
Kat dyunrov kat mept Decay do0fas daovyKparous 
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“Eo oe 56 @idamos elvev, “ adda th 

1 enekidvras] emeécovres in all Mss, but E. 
? qrovetv Emperius : eirety. 
3 érépnou Scaliger: érépais. 


BI) TeAcew Paton and Knatz: pyre Aéyerv. 
5 saGr aura F.C.B.; 3 Kat TadTa Xylander: Ta TOLAiTA. 
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men call the ‘unforgetting avengers,’ as if they 
followed up the memories of some unforgotten foul 
deeds of earlier days. And as for the story which I 
have heard before about this flight and the removal 
to another place, it is dreadfully strange and para- 
doxical, but if it has any vestige of truth in it, let us 
not imagine that what was done in those days about 
the oracle was any slight or common affair. But that 
I may not seem to be doing what is described by 
Empedocles ¢ as 
Putting the heads of myths together, 

Bringing no single path to perfection, 
permit me to add to what was said at the outset the 
proper conclusion, for we have already come to it. 
Let this statement be ventured by us, following the 
lead of many others before us, that coincidently with 
the total defection of the guardian spirits assigned to 
the oracles and prophetic shrines, occurs the defec- 
tion of the oracles themselves ; and when the spirits 
flee or go to another place, the oracles themselves lose 
their power, but when the spirits return many years 
later, the oracles, like musical instruments, become 
articulate, since those who can put them to use are 
present and in charge of them.” 

16. When Cleombrotus had expounded these 
matters, Heracleon said, ‘‘ There is no unsanctified or 
irreligious person present, or anyone who holds 
opinions about the gods that are out of keeping with 
ours ; but let us ourselves be stringently on our guard 
lest we unwittingly try to support the argument with 
extraordinary and presumptuous hypotheses.” 

“That is a very good suggestion,” said Philip, 

* Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 235, Empedocles, 
no. 8 24, 
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17. IIpds taéra rob “HpakAdwvos cw dia- 

oA A e ‘ © t e (eg ‘ fe 
vooujevov Tt mpos abtov 6 Didurmos,? “ adda dav- 
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1 SpaySnv Wyttenbach: pdydnv (Spaxyjv Eusebius and 
Theodoretus). 2 6 Midurzos in Eusebius only. 


2 Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 267, Empedo- 
cles, no. B 115. 
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“but which of the theses of Cleombrotus makes you 
the most uncomfortable ? ” 

“That it is not the gods,” said Heracleon, “ who 
are in charge of the oracles, since the gods ought 
properly to be freed of earthly concerns ; but that it 
is the demigods, ministers of the gods, who have them 
in charge, seems to me not a bad postulate ; but to 
take, practically by the handful, from the verses of 
Empedocles* sins, rash crimes, and heaven-sent 
wanderings, and to impose them upon the demigods, 
and to assume that their final fate is death, just as 
with men, I regard as rather too audacious and un- 
civilized.” 

Cleombrotus was moved to ask Philip who the 
young man was and whence he came; and after 
learning his name and his city he said, “ It is not 
unwittingly, Heracleon, that we have become in- 
volved in strange arguments ; but it is impossible, 
when discussing important matters, to make any 
progress in our ideas toward the probable truth 
without employing for this purpose important prin- 
ciples. But you unwittingly take back what you 
concede ; for you agree that these demigods exist, 
but by your postulating that they are not bad nor 
mortal you no longer keep them ; for in what respect 
do they differ from gods, if as regards their being 
they possess immortality and as regards their virtues 
freedom from all emotion or sin ? ” 

17. As Heracleon was reflecting upon this in 
silence, Philip said, ‘Not only has Empcdocles 
bequeathed to us bad demigods, Heracleon, but so 
also have Plato, Xenocrates, and Chrysippus® ; and, 


> Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum I’ragmenta, ii. 1104 


(p. 321). 
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* dos Eusebius only, followed by Wyttenbach; 7 dfAos 
Paton: 7 or 4 dios. 

2 encreivayTa| émuretvovra one ms. and one ms. of Eusebius, 

3 dzozvay Eusebius: ore drav. 

* ef peév ety Eusebius: cay pev 7 or qv. 
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in addition, Democritus,? by his prayer that he may 
meet with “ propitious spirits,’ clearly recognized that 
there is another class of these which is perverse and 
possessed of vicious predilections and impulses. 

“ As for death among such beings, I have heard the 
words of a man who was not a fool nor an impostor. 
The father of Aemilianus the orator, to whom some 
of you have listened, was Epitherses, who lived in 
our town and was my teacher in grammar. He said 
that once upon a time in making a voyage to Italy 
he embarked on a ship carrying freight and many 
passengers. It was already evening when, near the 
Kichinades Islands, the wind dropped, and the ship 
drifted near Paxi. Almost everybody was awake, 
and a good many had not finished their after-dinner 
wine. Suddenly from the island of Paxi was heard 
the voice of someone loudly calling Thamus, so that 
all were amazed. Thamus was an Egyptian pilot, not 
known by name even to many on board. Twice he 
was called and made no reply, but the third time he 
answered ; and the caller, raising his voice, said, 
“When you come opposite to Palodes, announce 
that Great Pan is dead.’ On hearing this, all, said 
Epitherses, were astounded and reasoned among 
themselves whether it were better to carry out the 
order or to refuse to meddle and let the matter go. 
Under the circumstances Thamus made up his mind 
that if there should be a breeze, he would sail past 
and keep quiet, but with no wind and a smooth sea 


@ Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, ii. p. 94, Democritus, 
uo. 166; and Life of Timoleon, chap. i. (235 B). 
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1 Tlav 6 wéyas (as above) one ms. of It usebius : 6 péyas Ilav. 
2 mouma Leonicus: mdpzys. 
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about the place he would announce what he had 
heard. So, when he came opposite Palodes, and 
there was neither wind nor wave, Thamus from the 
stern, looking toward the land, said the words as he 
had heard them: ‘ Great Pan is dead.’ Fiven before 
he had finished there was a great cry of lamenta- 
tion, not of one person, but of many, mingled with 
exclamations of amazement. As many persons were 
on the vessel, the story was soon spread abroad in 
Rome, and Thamus was sent for by Tiberius Caesar. 
Tiberius became so convinced of the truth of the 
story that he caused an inquiry and investigation to 
be made about Pan; and the scholars, who were 
numerous at his court, conjectured that he was the 
son born of Hermes and Penelopé.” ¢ 

Moreover, Philip had several witnesses among 
the persons present who had been pupils of the old 
man Aemilianus. 

18. Demetrius said that among the islands lying 
near Britain® were many isolated, having few or 
no inhabitants, some of which bore the names of 
divinities or heroes. He himself, by the emperor’s 
order, had made a voyage for inquiry and observation 
to the nearest of these islands which had only a few 
inhabitants, holy men who were all held inviolate by 
the Britons. Shortly after his arrival there occurred 
a great tumult in the air and many portents ; violent 
winds suddenly swept down and lightning-flashes 
darted to earth. When these abated, the people of 
the island said that the passing of someone of the 
mightier souls had befallen. ‘‘ For,’’ said they, “ as 


@ Cf. Herodotus, ii. 145. 
® Presumably the Scilly islands; ¢f. Moralia, 941 a- 
942 a. 
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1 spéfovar Eusebius: tpémovar, or tpéroveat. 
2 +év in Eusebius only. 3 kwAvew Xylander: KwAvow. 


2 Cf. the interesting account which Plutarch gives in 
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a lamp when it is being lighted has no terrors, but 
when it goes out is distressing to many,? so the great 
souls have a kindling into life that is gentle and in- 
offensive, but their passing and dissolution often, as 
at the present moment, fosters tempests and storms, 
and often infects the air with pestilential properties.” 
Moreover, they said that in this part of the world 
there is one island where Cronus is confined, guarded 
while he sleeps by Briareus ; for his sleep has been 
devised as a bondage for him, and round about him 
are many demigods as attendants and servants. 

19. Cleombrotus here took up the conversation and 
said, “I too have similar stories to tell, but it is 
sufficient for our purpose that nothing contravenes 
or prevents these things from being so. Yet we 
know,” he continued, “that the Stoics > entertain 
the opinion that I mention, not only against the demi- 
gods, but they also hold that among the gods, who 
are so very numerous, there is only one who is eternal 
and immortal, and the others they believe have come 
into being, and will suffer dissolution. 

“ As for the scoffing and sneers of the Epicureans ° 
which they dare to employ against Providence also, 
calling it nothing but a myth, we need have no fear. 
We, on the other hand, say that their ‘ Infinity ’ is a 
myth, which among so many worlds has not one that 
is directed by divine reason, but will have them all 
produced by spontaneous generation and concretion. 
If there is need for laughter in philosophy, we should 
laugh at those spirits, dumb, blind, and soulless, which 
Moralia, 941 a ff., and Lucretius’s statement that a smoulder- 
ing lamp may cause apoplexy. 

> Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 1049 


(p. 309). 
¢ H. Usener, Mpicurea (Leipzig, 1887), 394. 
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1 avy’ a F.C.B. (there is some warrant for such elisions) ; 
ayvya a Wyttenbach : dipuya. 
2 rorpatvovor Wyttenbach: tot pévovaw. 
3 Adyors] Adyw Stegmann. 
* SucKohaivortes Emperius: SvoxoAaivovras. 
5 moda] ob moda Xylander. Pohlenz assumes a Jacuna 
after dvumdpxrav. 
§ gore] eve in many Mss. 
7 xwuwdtorood the preferred form: kwpwdomo100. 
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they shepherd for boundless cycles of years, and which 
make their returning appearance everywhere, some 
floating away from the bodies of persons still living, 
others from bodies long ago burned or decayed, 
whereby these philosophers drag witlessness and 
obscurity into the study of natural phenomena ; but 
if anyone asserts that such demigods exist, not only 
for physical reasons, but also for logical reasons, and 
that they have the power of self-preservation and 
continued life for a long time, then these philosophers 
feel much aggrieved.” 

20. After these remarks Ammonius said, “ It 
seems to me that Theophrastus was right in his 
pronouncement. What, in fact, is there to prevent 
our accepting an utterance that is impressive and 
most highly philosophical? For if it be rejected, it 
does away with many things which are possible but 
cannot be proved ; and if it be allowed as a principle, 
it brings in its train many things that are impossible 
or non-existent. The one thing that I have heard 
the Epicureans say with reference to the demigods 
introduced by Empedocles ° is that it is not possible, 
if they are bad and sinful, that they should be happy 
and of long life, inasmuch as vice has a large measure 
of blindness and the tendency to encounter destruc- 
tive agencies, so that argument of theirs is silly. lor 
by this reasoning Epicurus will be shown to be a 
worse man than Gorgias the sophist, and Metrodorus 
worse than Alexis the comic poet; for Alexis lived 
twice as long as Metrodorus and Gorgias more than 
a third as long again as Epicurus. It is in another 


2 Some editors would insert a negative in the last sentence. 
> Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i. 267, Empedocles, 
no. B 115. 
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1 @npiwy Wyttenbach: Beiwy. 

2 uev added by Reiske. 3 Suir] jyiv in many mss. 
4 8 added by Leonicus. 
5 nod vis av Emperius: mov 71s ev. 
8 odx dxvd]) ody ép@ in all mss. but one. 
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sense that we speak of virtue as something strong, 
and vice as something weak, not with reference to 
permanence or dissolution of the body. For example, 
many of the animals that are sluggish in move- 
ment and slow in their reactions and many that are 
lascivious and ungovernable live a longer time than 
the quick and the clever. Therefore they do not 
well who make God’s eternal existence to be the 
result of watchfulness and the thrusting aside of 
destructive agencies. No, immunity from emotion 
and destruction ought to reside in the blessed Being, 
and should require no activity on His part. Perhaps, 
however, to speak thus with reference to people that 
are not present does not show great consideration. 
So it is right that Cleombrotus should resume the 
topic which he discontinued a few moments ago 
about the migration and flight of the demigods.”’ 

21. Then Cleombrotus continued, “ I shall be sur- 
prised if it does not appear to you much more strange 
than what has already been said. Yet it seems to be 
close to the subject of natural phenomena and Plato 
has given the key-note for it, not by an unqualified 
pronouncement, but as the result of a vague concept, 
cautiously suggesting also the underlying idea in an 
enigmatic way ; but, for all that, there has been loud 
disparagement of him on the part of other philo- 
sophers. But there is set before us for general use a 
bowl of myths and stories combined, and where could 
one meet with more kindly listeners for testing these 
stories, even as one tests coins from foreign lands ? 
So I do not hesitate to favour you with a narrative 
about a man, not a Greek, whom I had great difficulty 
in finding, and then only by dint of long wanderings, 


@ Cf. 421 ¥, infra. 
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1 Guvovra Reiske: ovv tais. 
2 g)etorov Eusebius: 75i070v. 
3 Kal TOV Eusebius and one Ms.: Kat mepi Tay. 
4 7a Eusebius and E. 
§ WvOeva] rH Tv6éay Eusebius. 
6 wera TobTo Paton: peta Tov or pera - 76. 
7 shy duyyy ... Kdopov Eusebius: duyeiv avrov exmecdvra 
KOopOr. 
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and after paying large sums for information. It 
was near the Persian Gulf that I found him, where he 
holds a meeting with human beings once every year ; 
and there I had an opportunity to talk with him and 
met with a kindly reception. The other days of his 
life, according to his statement, he spends in associa- 
tion with roving nymphs and demigods. He was the 
handsomest man I ever saw in personal appearance 
and he never suffered from any disease, inasmuch as 
once each month he partook of the medicinal and 
bitter fruit of a certain herb. He was practised in the 
use of many tongues ; but with me, for the most part, 
he spoke a Doric which was almost music. While he 
was speaking, a fragrance overspread the place, as 
his mouth breathed forth a most pleasant perfume. 
Besides his learning and his knowledge of history, 
always at his command, he was inspired to prophesy 
one day in each year when he went down to the 
sea and told of the future. Potentates and kings’ 
secretaries would come each year and depart. His 
power of prophecy he referred to the demigods. He 
made most account of Delphi and there was none of 
the stories told of Dionysus or of the rites performed 
here of which he had not heard ; these too he asserted 
were the momentous experiences of the demigods 
and so, plainly, were those which had to do with 
the Python. And upon the slayer of that monster 
was not imposed an exile of eight full years,? nor. 
following this, was he exiled to Tempé; but after 
he was expelled, he fared forth to another world, 
and later, returning from there, after eight cycles 
of the Great Years, pure and truly the ‘ Radiant 


2° Cf. Moralia, 293 B-c. 
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2 xareAOovra Eusebius: kai eAOdvra. 
3 éyev Eusebius: éxe. 
4 8ikas Eusebius and D: dixwiors or dixaucdceis. 
5 tuypat wap’ nyiv Eusebius: riat. 
& Apvov] “Apvov Theodoretus; dpovov or dpyrov Eusebius. 
7 TpwooBiov] TéouBw Eusebius: TpwcoBw, ToorPw, or TocoBw 
8 ekeivov Eusebius and Theodoretus: éxeivous. 


0 oxippods (oxtpods) Eusebius and Theodoretus : oxAnpods. 
W rovrwy Kusebius and Theodoretus: rovrw. 
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One,’ he took over the oracle which had been 
guarded during this time by Themis. Such also, he 
said, were the stories about Typhons and Titans 4; 
battles of demigods against demigods had taken 
place, followed by the exile of the vanquished, or else 
Judgement inflicted by a god upon the sinners, as, for 
example, for the sin which Typhon is said to have 
committed in the case of Osiris, or Cronus in the case 
of Uranus; and the honours once paid to these 
deities have become quite dim to our eyes or have 
vanished altogether when the deities were transferred 
to another world. In fact, I learn that the Solymi, 
who live next to the Lycians, paid especial honour to 
Cronus. But when he had slain their rulers, Arsalus, 
Dryus, and Trosobius, he fled away from that place 
to some place or other, where they cannot say ; and 
then he ceased to be regarded, but Arsalus and those 
connected with him are called the ‘ stern gods,’ and 
the Lycians employ their names in invoking curses 
both in public and in private. Many accounts 
similar to these are to be had from theological 
history. But, as that man said, if we call some of the 
demigods by the current name of gods, that is no cause 
for wonder ; for each of them is wont to be called 
after that god with whom he is allied and from whom 
he has derived his portion of power and honour. In 
fact, among ourselves one of us is Dius, another 
Athenaeus, another Apoilonius or Dionysius or 


* Cf. 360 F, supra. 





1 @eodoyoupevwr] prPodoyouevwy in some mss. and Eusebius. 

2 wap’ ob duvdpews . . . etAnxer] od Tis Surdpews . . . peT- 
eiAnyev busebius. 

13 Aios Eusebius (cf. Crénert, Mermes, xxxvii. 226): 8it0s. 
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awh Turnebus : pn 
mpoanKer| mpoonKew in most mss. 


oN vienbach? es Paton. 


aan mw 8 


evi Wyttenbach: ézi. 
Nylander: 7. 
i été ouveyévov Xylander followed by Wyttenbach: é6ev 
ed éyévou. 
7 ovr] tovrwy Michael. 8 sav Meziriacus: 7a. 
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Hermaeus ; but only some of us have, by chance, been 
rightly named; the majority have received names 
derived from the gods which bear no relation to the 
persons, but are only a travesty.” 

22. Cleombrotus said nothing more, and his account 
appeared marvellous to all. But when Heracleon 
inquired in what way this was related to Plato and 
how he had given the key-note for this topic, Cleom- 
brotus said, ‘‘ You well remember that he summarily 
decided against an infinite number of worlds, but had 
doubts about a limited number; and up to five? 
he conceded a reasonable probability to those who 
postulated one world to correspond to each element, 
but, for himself, he kept to one. This seems to be 
peculiar to Plato, for the other philosophers con- 
ceived a fear of plurality,? feeling that if they did 
not limit matter to one world, but went beyond one, 
an unlimited and embarrassing infinity would at once 
fasten itself upon them.” 

“ But,” said I, ‘did your far-away friend set a 
limit to the number of worlds, as Plato did, or did you 
not go so far as to sound him on this point when you 
had your interview with him ?” 

“Was it not likely,” said Cleombrotus, “‘ that on 
anything touching these matters, if on nothing else, 
I should be an inquisitive and eager listener, when he 
so graciously put himself at my disposal and gave me 
the opportunity ? He said that the worlds are not 
infinite in number, nor one, nor five, but one hundred 
and eighty-three,° arranged in the form of a triangle, 


2 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 55c-p; Moralia, 389 r, supra, and 
430 B, infra. 
> Cf. Aristotle, De Coelo, i i. 8 (276 a 18). 
* Cf. Proclus on Plato, Timaeus, p. 138 B. 
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Sy 


% Tes Onntip* Kat émixAomos emAeTo 
Soyparo TE Kal dyer TravrosaT@v, Kat mohumtAa- 
vas €v Mama Kal ov BdpBapos GAN “EAAnv yévos 
av, TOAA is ‘EMAqvib8os provons dvamAcws. edéyxer 
8 adrov 6 rev Kdopwr apiOpds odk dv Alyumrtos 
1 dajsovs] xpdvous in all MSS. but one (E). 


2 dvapvjoews Wyttenbach: dvéurnoev or dvéuvycas. 
3 ébn Meziriacus: edyy. £ @nntHp Homer: Oypyrap. 
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each side of the triangle having sixty worlds ; of the 
three left over each is placed at an angle, and those 
that are next to one other are in contact and revolve 
gently asinadance. The inner area of the triangle is 
the common hearth of all, and is called the Plain of 
Truth, in which the accounts, the forms, and the 
patterns of all things that have come to pass and of 
all that shall come to pass rest undisturbed; and 
round about them lies Eternity, whence Time, like 
an ever-flowing stream, is conveyed to the worlds. 
Opportunity to see and to contemplate these things 
is vouchsafed to human souls once in ten thousand 
years if they have lived goodly lives ; and the best of 
the initiatory rites here are but a dream of that 
highest rite and initiation; and the words of our 
philosophic inquiry are framed to recall these fair 
sights there—else is our labour vain. This,” said he, 
“is the tale I heard him recite quite as though it 
were in some rite of mystic initiation, but without 
offering any demonstration or proof of what he 
said.” 

23. Then I, addressing Demetrius, said, “‘ How do 
the verses about the suitors run, when they are 
marvelling at Odysseus as he handles the bow?” 
And when Demetrius had recalled them to my mind, 
I said, ‘““ It occurs to me to say this of your far-away 
friend : 


Surely he liked to see, or else was given to filching * 


beliefs and tales of all sorts. He had ranged widely 
in literature and was no foreigner, but a Greek by 
birth, and replete with Greek culture to a high degree. 
The number of his worlds convicts him, since it is not 


* Homer, Od. xxi, 397. 
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1 "Epéotos Xylander: aipéouos. 2 8 6 Bernardakis: 8. 
3 dvaydvrwy Stegmann: dydvrwy. 
4 &] ds in most mss. (a common error). 





@ Frag. 6, Miller, I’rag. Hist. Graec. vol. ii. p. 14. 
> Frag. 22, Miiller, Prag. Hist. Graec. vol. ii. p. 300. 
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Kgyptian nor Indian, but Dorian and from Sicily, 
being the idea of a man of Himera named Petron. 
Petron’s own treatise I have never read nor am I sure 
that a copy is now extant ; but Hippys? of Rhegium, 
whom Phanias ® of Eresus mentions, records that this 
was the opinion and the account of it given by 
Petron : that there are one hundred and eighty-three 
worlds in contact with one another according to 
element ; but what this is, “ to be in contact according 
to element,’ he does not explain further nor subjoin 
any plausible proof.” 

Demetrius, joining in, said, ‘‘ What plausible proof 
could there be in matters of this sort in which even 
Plato, without stating anything reasonable or plaus- 
ible, simply set down his own account ? ” 

“ But,” said Heracleon, “we hear you gram- 
marians attributing this view to Homer on the ground 
that he distributed the universe into five worlds ©: 
the heavens, the water, the air, the earth, and 
Olympus. Of these he leaves two to be held in 
common, the earth for all below and Olympus for 
allabove, and the three that lie between were assigned 
to the three gods. In this wise Plato 4 also, appar- 
ently, associated the fairest and foremost forms and 
figures with the different divisions of the universe, 
and called them five worlds, one of earth, one of 
water, one of air, one of fire, and last of all, the one 
which includes all these, the world of the dodeca- 
hedron, of wide expanse and many turnings, to 
which he assigned a form appropriate to the cycles 
and movements of the soul.” 


© Cf. 390 c, supra; Homer, Il. xv. 187. 
4 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 31 a, and 55c3; Moralia, 390 a and 
887 8. 
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1 ad, rHde F. C. B.; atr@ a) Vuleobius; adrés 78 Schwartz ; 
raury 87) dnoty ot Paton: avrn 81). 
* didaxijs F.C.B. 5 S0éns Tena caa: diarpiBis Michael; dca- 
vous Pohlenz: &’ auris. 
3 Medv Schwartz: dcov. 
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“Why,” said Demetrius, “ do we call up Homer in 
the present instance? Enough of legends! Plato, 
however, is very far from calling the five different 
divisions of the world five different worlds ; and in 
those passages again, in which he contends against 
these who postulate an infinite number of worlds, he 
says that his opinion is that this world is the only- 
begotten and beloved of God, having been created 
out of the corporeal whole, entire, complete, and 
sufficient unto itself. Wherefore one might well be 
surprised that he, in stating the truth himself, has 
supplied others with a source for a doctrine that is 
unconvincing and lacking in reason. Tor not to de- 
fend the idea of a single world implied somehow an 
assumption of the infinity of the whole universe ; 
but to make the worlds definitely just so many, 
neither more nor less than five, is altogether contrary 
to reason and devoid of all plausibility—unless,” he 
added, with a glance at me, “ you have anything 
to say.” 

“Tt appears,” said I, “ that we have already dis- 
continued our discussion about oracles, feeling it to 
be completed, and are now taking up another topic 
just as large.” 

“Not discontinued that topic,’’ said Demetrius, 
“but not passing over this one which claims our 
attention. We will not spend much time on it, but 
only touch upon it long enough to inquire into its 
plausibility ; and then we will follow up the original 
proposition.” 

24. ‘‘In the first place, then,” said I, “ the con- 
siderations that prevent our making an infinite 
number of worlds do not preclude our making more 
than one. For it is possible for God and prophecy 
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1 raéer) rdéw in most Mss. 

2 Aap Bavew Basel ed. of 1542: AapBave 
3 +r] r@ or 70 in all Mss. but one (G). 
4 adrac Turnebus: air. 

5 ovs Turnebus: ols, 

8 7c added by some early editor. 

7 onéppara Reiske: omeppatos. 

8 oS ye nq Wyttenbach: odde yz or py 
9 74 added by Madvig. 
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and Providence to exist in more worlds than one, and 
for the incidence of chance to be reduced to the very 
smallest limits, while the vast majority of things and 
those of the highest importance attain to genesis 
and transmutation in a quite orderly sequence, 
none of which things does infinity, by its nature, 
admit. Then again it is more consistent with reason 
that the world should not be the only-begotten of 
God and quite alone. For He, being consummately 
good, is lacking in none of the virtues, and least of all 
in those which concern justice and friendliness ; for 
these are the fairest and are fitting for gods. Nor is 
it in the nature of God to possess anything to no 
purpose or for no use. Therefore there exist other 
gods and other worlds outside, in relation with 
which He exercises the social virtues. For not in 
relation with Himself nor with any part of Himself 
is there any exercise of justice or benevolence or 
kindness, but only in relation with others. Thus it 
is not likely that this world, friendless, neighbourless, 
and unvisited, swings back and forth in the infinite 
void, since we see that Nature includes individual 
things in classes and species, like seeds in pods and 
envelopes. For there is nothing in the whole list of 
existing things for which there is not some general 
designation, nor does anything that does not possess 
certain qualities, either in common with others or 
solely by itself, obtain such an appellation. Now the 
world is not spoken of as having qualitics in common 
with others. It has its qualities, therefore, solely by 
itself, by virtue of the difference when it is compared 
with other things which are akin to it and similar in 





10 Kouwds elvat mods: (Siws corrections of Emperius, Wytten- 
bach, and Madvig: xowds elvat voto: (or -os) 8’ ds. 
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appearance, since it has been created with such 
qualities as it possesses. If in all creation such a 
thing as one man, one horse, one star, one god, one 
demigod does not exist, what is there to prevent 
creation from having, not one world, but more than 
one? For he who says that creation has but one 
land and one sea overlooks a matter which is perfectly 
plain, the doctrine of similar parts * ; for we divide the 
earth into parts which bear similar names, and the 
sea likewise. A part of the world, however, is not 
a world, but something combined from the differing 
elements in Nature. 

25. “ Again, as for the dread which some people 
especially have felt, and so use up the whole of 
matter on the one world, so that nothing may be left 
over outside to disturb the structure of it by resisting 
or striking it—this fear of theirs is unwarranted. For 
if there are more worlds than one, and each of them 
has received, as its meet portion, substance and 
matter having a restricted measure and limit, then 
there will be nothing left unplaced or unorganized, 
an unused remnant, as it were, to crash into them 
from the outside. For the law of reason over each 
world, having control over the matter assigned to 
each, will not allow anything to be carried away from 
it nor to wander about and crash into another world, 
nor anything from another world to crash into it, 
because Nature has neither unlimited and infinite 
magnitude nor irrational and disorganized movement. 
Even if any emanation is carried from some worlds to 
others, it is certain to be congenial, agreeable, and to 
unite peaceably with all, like the rays of starlight and 


2 ‘The Homoeomeria of Anaxagoras; ¢f., for example, 


~ Lueretius, i. 880 ff 
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® Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, i. 7 (276 a 18). 
* Cf. Moralia, 925 w and 1054 s, 
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their blending ; and the worlds themselves must 
experience joy in gazing at one another with kindly 
eyes ; and for the many good gods in each, they must 
provide opportunities for visits and a friendly wel- 
come. Truly in all this there is nothing impossible 
or fabulous or contrary to reason unless, indeed, 
because of Avistotle’s ¢ statements some persons shall 
look upon it with suspicion as being based on physical 
grounds. For if each of the bodies has its own 
particular place, as he asserts, the earth must of 
necessity turn toward the centre from all directions 
and the water be above it, settling below the lighter 
elements because of its weight. If, therefore, there 
be more worlds than one, it will come to pass that in 
many places the earth will rest above the fire and the 
air, and in many places below them ; and the air and 
the water likewise, in some places existing in posi- 
tions in keeping with nature and in other places in 
positions contrary to nature. As this, in his opinion, 
is impossible, the inference is that there are neither 
two worlds nor more, but only this one, composed of 
the whole of matter and resting firmly in keeping 
with Nature, as befits the diversity of its bodies. 
(26.) All this, however, has been put in a way that is 
more plausible than true. Look at it in this way, my 
dear Demetrius,” said I; ‘“‘ when he says of the 
bodies that some have a motion towards the centre 
and downwards, others away from the centre and 
upwards, and others around the centre and in a 
circular path, in what relation does he take the 
centre ?> Certainly not in relation to the void, for 
according to him it does not exist. And according to 
those for whom it does exist, it has no centre, just 
as it has no point where it begins or where it ends ; 
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fopal Tas Kwyoes dAdas mpos adda srowotow && 
dvdyxns. SijAov be TO HeTaKkoopovpeva Tals ov- 
olaus éxaora Kal Tas Xuwpas dua. oupreroBadrew: 
ai pev yap Staxpioers amd Tob pévou THY vane 
alpouevny dvw KuKAw diavepovaw: ai 5¢ cuyKpices 
Kal muKvacets mélovor KaTwW mpos TO pecoV Kal 
ovveAadvovat. 

27. ‘‘ Tlept dv ot« avaykxatov évraila mAetoor 
Adyors xpyoba. jv yap dv zis brobjra, Tov 
malay Toure Kal Ta@v peraBordy airiuy etvar 8y)- 
pLoupyov, abry | ouveger Tov Kéopwv* Exaorov ev 
éavT@. at yap viv kal O@dAarrav exaoros éxet 
Kdapos* éxet yap Kal wéoov ExagTos tdvor, Kat TaOy 


1 Adyou Emperius: Adyw. 

Kwovpevov] Kevod p€aov \Wyttenbach. 

ametpov} dzetpov Imperius. 

Todvpoat] Te opodoyfoa Nylander; te vopoa. Madvig (but 
cf. Moralia, 122 c). 

4| 7 or 7 in all ass. but one. 

djotws Madvig: spas. 
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for these are limitations, and the infinite has no limita- 
tions. And if a man could force himself, by reason- 
ing, to dare the concept of a violent motion of the 
infinite, what difference, if referred to this, is created 
for the bodies in their movements ? For in the void 
there is no power in the bodies, nor do the bodies 
have a predisposition and an impetus, by virtue of 
which they cling to the centre and have a universal 
tendency in this one direction. It is equally difficult, 
in the case of inanimate bodies and an incorporeal and 
undifferentiated position, to conceive of a movement 
created from the bodies or an attraction created by 
the position. Thus one conclusion is left : when the 
centre is spoken of it is not with reference to any 
place, but with reference to the bodies. For in this 
world of ours, which has a single unity in its organiza- 
tion from numerous dissimilar elements, these differ- 
ences necessarily create various movements towards 
various objects. LEvidence of this is found in the fact 
that everything, when it undergoes transformation, 
changes its positivn coincidently with the change 
inits substance. lor example, dispersion distributes 
upwards and round about the matter rising from the 
centre and condensation and consolidation press it 
down towards the centre and drive it together. 

27. “ On this topic it is not necessary to use more 
words at present. The truth is that whatever cause 
one may postulate as the author of these occurrences 
and changes, that cause will keep each of the worlds 
together within itself ; for each world has earth and 
sea, and each has its own centre and occurrences that 


7 ywpav Meziriacus: xupeiv. 
8 tay koopwv Reiske: ov cdopov. 
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yap éxrds, cir’ ovdey eoTw elite Kevov ametpov, ovX 
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aus idta Tots prev emt TobTo Tots 5’ do TovToU Tots 
dé mept rotro, Kabamep atroi Siapotow. 6 O° 
aéiav, Toa pécwy ovTwr, ep Ev povov WOciobar 
7a Bdpn mavtaxdbev, oddev diaddper Tod, wodA@v 
ovrwv avOpwmwv, agsoivTos «is piav pAdBa 70 
mavraxolev aiua ouppeiv Kal pid pnveyye Tods 
mavrwv eyKepadous trepréxecOar, Sewvov ayovpevos, 
ef TOV pvotkOv owpydrwv ov pilav dravra Ta oTEppA 
Kal play Ta pava ywpav édeEer. Kal yap ovTos 
aromos éoTat Kakeivos ayavakTa@v el Ta Aa Tots 
avT@v pepe ypjrar, THY Kata puow Oeaw eyovaw 
év éxdotw Kai tag. éxeivo yap Hv dromov, Kel® Tus 
édeye Kdopov elvat Tov ev adT@ Trov* ceAnvyny exovra. 
Kabamep avOpwrov ev rais mrépvais Tov eyKepadov 
fopodvra Kat THY Kapdtav ev Tots KpoTadots. TO Oe 
mAelovas Trovoévras ywpis aAAjAwY Kdopous dua 
ois dAows 7a wépyn avvadopilew Kal ovvdiatpety odK 
dromov' 7 yap ev éexdorw yh Kat Oddarta Kal 
ovpaves KeloeTar KaTd Pow Ws mpoonKel, TO T 
dvw Kal KaTw Kal K¥KAw Kal wécov od mpds adAov 
1 4 added by Meziriacus. 


2 ody Undpye Paton: ob mapedyet. 


3 «et F.C.B.: ef. 4 wov added by F.C.B. 








2 Cf. Moralia, 928 a-s. 
> Instead of revolving around it. 
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affect its component bodies; it has its own trans- 
mutations and a nature and a power which preserves 
each one and keeps it in place. In what lies beyond, 
whether it be nothing or an infinite void, no centre 
exists, as has been said; and if there are several 
worlds, in each one is a centre which belongs to it 
alone, with the result that the movements of its 
bodies are its own, some towards it, some away from 
it, and some around it, quite in keeping with the 
distinctions which these men themselves make. But 
anyone who insists that, while there are many centres, 
the heavy substances are impelled from all sides 
towards one only,” does not differ at all from him 
who insists that, while there are many men, the blood 
from all shall flow together into a single vein and the 
brains of all shall be enveloped in a single membrane, 
deeming it a dreadful thing in the case of natural 
bodies if all the solids shall not occupy one place only 
and the fluids also only one place. Such a man as 
that will be abnormal, and so will he be whois indignant 
if everything constituting a whole has its own parts, 
of which it makes use in their natural arrangement 
and position in every case. For that would be pre- 
vosterous, and so too if anybody called that a world 
which had a moon somewhere inside it ® ; as well call 
that a man who carries his brains in his heels or his 
heart in hishead!¢ But to make more worlds than 
one, each separate from the other, and to delimit 
and distinguish the parts belonging to each to go 
with the whole is not preposterous. For the land 
and the sea and the heavens in each will be placed 
to accord with nature, as is fitting; and each of 
the worlds has its above and below and its round 


2 Cf. Demosthenes, Oration vii. 45. 
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D peraxwpet dua Bapos amoppayeioa Tob oAov, Thy 
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pep@v EeKacTov. mel py mpos Tov Kdopov GAN’ 
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adrais dropiaus "Emixovpep yevnodpeba Kwoovrt TAS 
drdpous amaoas «is rovs tro modas Térr0us, | correp 
]} TOO Kevod Tddas ExXovTOS | THS ametpias ev avTH 
KdTW TE Kal ava vojaa” dudovons. dvd Kat Xpv- 
ourmov éort Bavpatew, pGddov 5° GAws Siaropeiv 
6 tt 87) abd tov Kdopov ev pesw dyalv idpi- 
oa, Kal THY ovoiay adtod Tov pégov TOTmOV dudios 
Kkarednguiav, ovx HKvora ToUTw* ouvepyetabac* mpos 
E THY Suaprovny Kal otovel adbapaiar. TauTl yap ev 
TP rerdpty mept Avvaréy Aéyet, péoov Te TOO 
ameipov Tomov od dpOds dveipwTTwY aToTWTEpoOV 
TE THS puaieoue Tov Kdopov TH avuTTapKTwW ecw 
1 vav Nylander: rH. 
* vopoae Bernardakis ; diavoetsOa Kronenberg: d:avofjoat. 


3 roUTw Turnebus: rodrov or rovrwy. 
4 owepycicba Wyttenbach ; cuvepyciv Paton: ovvepyecBar. 


* Cf. Moralia, 1054 8. 

> Frag. 299. 

¢ Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, i. 551 
(p. 174), and Moralia, 1054 c. 
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about and its centre, not with reference to another 
world or the outside, but in itself and with reference 
to itself. 

28. “ As for the stone which some assume to exist 
in the regions outside the world, it does not readily 
afford a concept regarding either its fixity or its 
motion. For how is it either to remain fixed, if it 
has weight, or to move towards the world like other 
heavy substances when it is no part of the world and 
has no place in the order of its being? Land 
embraced in another world and bound up with it 
ought not to raise any question as to how it comes 
about that it does not break away from the whole 
and transfer itself to our world, because we see the 
nature and the tension under which each of the parts 
is held secure. J’or if we take the expressions 
‘below’ and ‘above’ as referring, not to the world, 
but outside of it, we shall become involved in the 
same difficulties as Epicurus,® who would have all his 
atoms move to places under our feet, as if either the 
void had feet, or infinity granted us to conceive of 
“below ’ and ‘ above’ within itself! Wherefore we 
may well wonder at Chrysippus,° or rather be quite 
unable to understand what possessed him to assert 
that the world has been firmly set in the centre and 
that its substance, having pre-empted the central 
place from time eternal, thereby gains the greatest 
help towards its permanence, and that is as much 
as to say its immunity from destruction. This is 
actually what he says in the fourth book of his work 
on Things Possible, where he indulges in a day-dream 
of a central place in the infinite and still more pre- 
posterously ascribes the cause of the permanence of 
the world to the non-existent centre ; yet in other 
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ExacTov dpxovra. mparrov Kal tyepova ToD ddov 
Beov € exovTa kal voov Kal Adyov, olos 6 map’ ppv 
KUpios amdvrwy Kal marnp errovopaldpevos ; uP wh 
Kkodiaet Tijs_ Tob Atos ctwappevns kal mpovoias 
dmnkdous mavras elvat, Kal TodToV epopay € ev pepe 
kal KarevOivew, evdiddvTa maow dpxas Kat omép- 
para Kat Adyous Tov TEpaLvopeveny ; od yap 
évrab0a péev ev auvicraras odua modAdKis eK de- 
eEoTWTwWY CwpAaTwY, olov exkAncia Kal oTparevpa 
Kal yopés, wv éxdoTw Kat Chv Kat ppovety Kat 
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1 4 Wyttenbach: «ai. 


2 Cf. Moralia, 1428; Sextus Empiricus, <Adversus 
Mathematicos, vii. 102. 

> Cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ii. 367 
(p. 124). 
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works he has often said that substance is regulated 
and held together by its movements towards its own 
centre and away from its own centre. 

29. “Then again, who could feel alarm at the 
other notions of the Stoics, who ask how there shall 
continue to be one Destiny and one Providence, and 
how there shall not be many supreme gods bearing 
the name of Zeus or Zen, if there are more worlds 
than one? For, in the first place, if it is preposterous 
that there should be many supreme gods bearing this 
name, then surely these persons’ ideas will be far 
more preposterous ; for they make an infinite number 
of suns and moons and Apollos and Artemises and 
Poseidons in the infinite cycle of worlds. But the 
second point is this: what is the need that there 
be many gods bearing the name of Zeus, if there 
be more worlds than one, and that there should 
not be in each world, as pre-eminent governor and 
ruler of the whole, a god possessing sense and reason, 
such as the one who among us bears the name of Lord 
and Father of all? Or again, what shall prevent all 
worlds from being subject to the Destiny and Provi- 
dence of Zeus, and what shall prevent his overseeing 
and directing them all in turn and supplying them al. 
with first principles, material sources, and schemes of 
all that is being carried out? Do we not in this 
world of ours often have a single body composed 
of separate bodies,* as, for example, an assembly of 
people or an army or a band of dancers, each one of 
whom has the contingent faculty of living, thinking, 
and learning, as Chrysippus® believes, while in the 
whole universe, that there should be ten worlds, or 
fifty, or an hundred even, living under one reasoned 
plan, and organized under one government, is an 
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1 wovodvres] mowdvras in all mss. but A, whence sods 
Reiske. 

2 érepxomevov from Moralia, 1103 c: emepxopevor. 

3 Biarav Bergk : Bia Tov (Biaov 1103 ©). 

4 émévar Turnebus: dreivat (eneivar G corr.). 

5 rev Koopwy Reiske: tov Koopov. 
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impossibility ? Yet such an organization is altogether 
appropriate for the gods. For we must not make 
them unable to go out, like the queens in a hive of 
bees, nor keep them imprisoned by enclosing them 
with matter, or rather fencing them about with it, 
as those ? do who make the gods to be atmospheric 
conditions, or regard them as powers of waters or of 
fire blended therewith, and bring them into being at 
the same time with the world, and burn them up with 
it, since they are not unconfined and free like drivers 
of horses or pilots of ships, but, just as statues are 
riveted and welded to their bases, so they are cn- 
closed and fastened to the corporeal; and are 
partners with it even unto destruction, dissolution, 
and transmutation, of whatsoever sort may befall. 

30. “ That other concept is, I think, more dignified 
and sublime, that the gods are not subject to outside 
control, but are their own masters, even as the twin 
sons of Tyndareiis ® come to the aid of men who are 
labouring in the storm, 


Soothing the oncoming raging sea, 
Taming the swift-driving blasts of the winds,*® 


not, however, sailing on the ships and sharing in the 
danger, but appearing above and rescuing ; so, in the 
same way, one or another of the gods visits now this 
world and now that, led thither by pleasure in the 
sight, and co-operates with Nature in the directing 
of each. The Zeus of Homer ¢ turned his gaze not 
so very far away from the land of Troy towards the 


* Ibid. 1055 (p. 311). 

> Castor and Pollux, the protectors of sailors. 

© Repeated with some variants by Plutarch in Moralia, 
1103 c-n: ef. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graee. iii. p. 730. 

4 Homer, Jl. xiii. 3. 
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1 odyi] ode éxi Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff. 
2 avroudrws Bernardakis: avropudrw. 





* Cf. Aristotle, The Hudemian Ethics, vii. 12. 16 (1245b 
14). 
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Thracian regions and the wandering tribes about the 
Danube ; but the real Zeus has a fair and fitting 
variety of spectacles in numerous worlds, not viewing 
the infinite void outside nor concentrating his mind 
upon himself and nothing else, as some have 
imagined,? but surveying from above the many works 
of gods and men and the movements and courses of 
the stars in their cycles. In fact, the Deity is not 
averse to changes, but has a very great joy therein, 
to judge, if need be, by the alternations and cycles in 
the heavens among the bodies that are visible there. 
Infinity is altogether senseless and unreasoning, and 
nowhere admits a god, but in all relations it brings 
into action the concept of chance and accident. But 
the Oversight and Providence in a limited group and 
number of worlds, when compared with that which 
has entered one body and become attached to one 
and reshapes and remodels it an infinite number of 
times, seems to me to contain nothing involving less 
dignity or greater labour.” 

31. Having spoken at this length, I stopped. 
Philip, after no long interval, said, “ That the truth 
about these matters is thus or otherwise is not for 
me to assert. But if we eliminate the god from one 
world, there is the question why we make him the 
creator of only five worlds and no more, and what 
is the relation of this number to the great mass of 
numbers; and I feel that I would rather gain a 
knowledge of this than of the meaning of the E? 
dedicated here. For the number five represents 
neither a triangle nor a square, nor is it a perfect 
number nor a cube, nor does it seem to present any 


> The meaning is discussed in the second essay of this 
volume. 
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1 adros] adtds 6 T1Adtwv Sieveking. 
2 exetvov Turnebus: exeivwy. 


@ Presumably Pythagoras, but possibly Plato. 
DCN, Moralia, 1027 p. 
¢ ‘The five solids of which each has the same number of 
sides on all its faces, and all its solid angles nade up of the 
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other subtlety for those who love and admire such 
speculations. Its derivation from the number of 
elements, at which the Master? hinted darkly, is in 
every way hard to grasp and gives no clear intimation 
of the plausibility which must have drawn him on to 
assert that it is likely that when five bodies with 
equal angles and equal sides and enclosed by equal 
areas are engendered in matter the same number of 
worlds should at once be perfected from them.” 

32. “‘ Yes,” said I, “ Theodorus of Soli® seems to 
follow up the subject not ineptly in his explanations 
of Plato’s mathematical theories. He follows it up 
in this way: a pyramid, an octahedron, an icosa- 
hedron, and a dodecahedron, the primary figures 
which Plato predicates, are all beautiful because of 
the symmetries and equalities in their relations, and 
nothing superior or even like to these ¢ has been left 
for Nature to compose and fit together. It happens, 
however, that they do not all have one form of 
construction, nor have they all a similar origin, but 
the pyramid is the simplest and smallest, while the 
dodecahedron is the largest and most complicated. 
Of the remaining two the icosahedron is more than 
double the octahedron in the number of its triangles. 
For this reason it is impossible for them all to derive 
their origin from one and the same matter. For those 
that are simple and small and more rudimentary 
in their structure would necessarily be the first to 
respond to the instigating and formative power, and 
to be completed and acquire substantiality earlier 
than those of large parts and many bodies, from 
which class comes the dodecahedron, which requires 
same number of plane angles. Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 53 c- 
56 c, and Grote’s (lato, iii. 269. 
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8 cwydrwy to fill a lacuna (¢f. cwpara just below) Wila-_ 
mowitz-Mélendorff. 
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more labour for its construction. Hence it follows 
that the only primal body is the pyramid, and not one 
of the others, since by their nature they are out- 
distanced by it in coming into being. Accordingly, 
the remedy which exists for this strange state of 
affairs consists in the division and separation of matter 
into five worlds, one where the pyramid shall acquire 
substantiality first, another for the octahedron, and 
another for the icosahedron ; then from the one that 
first acquires substantiality in each world the rest 
will have their origin, since a transmutation for every- 
thing into everything takes place according to the 
adaptability of parts to fit together, as Plato? himself 
has indicated, going into the details of nearly all cases. 
But for us it will suffice to acquire the knowledge 
in brief form. Since air is formed when fire is extin- 
guished, and when rarefied again gives off fire out of 
itself, we must observe the behaviour of each of the 
generative elements and their transmutations. The 
generative elements of fire are the pyramid, com- 
posed of twenty-four primary triangles, and likewise 
for air the octahedron, composed of forty-eight of the 
same. Therefore one element of air is produced 
from two corpuscles of fire combined and united ; and 
that of air again, when divided, is separated into two 
corpuscles of fire, and again, when compressed and 
condensed, it goes off into the form of water. The 
result is that in every case the one which first acquires 
substantiality always affords the others a ready means 
of coming into being through transmutation ; and it 


2 Plato, Timaeus, 55 © ff. 
> Does Plutarch (or Plato before him) see an etymological 
relation between ‘“‘ pyramid” and “pyr” (fire)? See also 
428 p infra. 
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2 Aerrsrarov] dmAdrarov in most mss. 


3 &v added by Wyttenbach. 
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is not one alone that first exists, but another in a 
different environment is endowed with movement, 
which takes the lead and forestalls the others in 
coming into being, and thus the name of being first 
is kept by all.” 

33. “ Manfully and zealously,’ said Ammonius, 
“have these matters been worked out by Theodorus ; 
but I should be surprised if it should not appear that 
he has made use of assumptions which nullify each 
other. For he insists that all the five shall not undergo 
construction at the same time, but the simplest always, 
which requires the least trouble to construct, shall 
first issue forth into being. Then, as a corollary to 
this, and not conflicting with it, he lays down the 
principle that not all matter brings forth the simplest 
and most rudimentary form first, but that sometimes 
the ponderous and complex forms, in the time of their 
coming into being, are earlier in arising out of matter. 
But apart from this, five bodies having been postulated 
as primary, and on the strength of this the number of 
worlds being put as the same, he adduces probability 
with reference to four only ; the cube he has taken off 
the board, as if he were playing a game with counters, 
since, because of its nature, it cannot transmute itself 
into them nor confer upon them the power of trans- 
mutation into itself, inasmuch as the triangles are not 
homologous triangles. For in the others the common 
triangle which underlies them all is the half-triangle ; 
but in this, and peculiar to it alone, is the isosceles 
triangle, which makes no convergence towards the 
other nor any conjunction that would unify the two. 
If, therefore, there are five bodies and five worlds, and 
in each one body only has precedence in coming into 
being, then where the cube has been the first to come 
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@ Plato, Sophist, 256 c; cf. also Moralia, 391 8, supra. 
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into being, there will be none of the others, since, 
because of its nature, it cannot transmute itself into 
any one of them. I leave out of account the fact that 
they make the element of the dodecahedron, as it is 
called, something else and not that scalene from 
which Plato constructs the pyramid and the octa- 
hedron and the icosahedron. So,” added Ammonius, 
laughing, “either you must solve these problems 
or else contribute something of your own con- 
cerning this difficulty in which we all find ourselves 
involved.” 

34. “ For the present, at least,” said I, ‘‘ I have 
nothing more plausible tooffer; but perhaps it is better 
to submit to examination on views of one’s own rather 
than on another’s. I repeat, therefore, what I said 
at the beginning, that if two natures be postulated, 
one evident to the senses, subject to change in crea- 
tion and dissolution, carried now here now there, 
while the other is essentially conceptual and always 
remains the same, it is a dreadful thing that, while 
the conceptual nature has been parcelled out and 
has variety within itself, we should feel indignant 
and annoyed if anyone does not leave the corporeal 
and passive nature as a unity knit together and con- 
verging upon itself, but separates and parts it. T'or 
it is surely fitting that things permanent and divine 
should hold more closely together and escape, so far 
as may be, all segmentation and separation. But 
even on these the power of Differentiation has laid 
its hand and has wrought in things conceptual dis- 
similarities in reasons and ideas, which are vaster 
than the separations in location. Wherefore Plato,* 
opposing those who declare for the unity of the whole, 
says that these five things exist: Being, Identity, 
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Differentiation, and, to crown all, Movement and 
Rest. Granted, then, that these five exist, it is not 
surprising if each of these five corporeal elements has 
been made into a copy and image of each of them 
respectively, not unmixed and unalloyed, but it is 
because of the fact that each of them participates 
most in its corresponding faculty. The cube is 
patently a body related to rest because of the security 
and stability of its plane surfaces. In the pyramid 
everybody may note its fiery and restless quality in 
the simplicity of its sides and the acuteness of its 
angles. The nature of the dodecahedron, which is 
comprehensive enough to include the other figures, 
may well seem to be a model with reference to all 
corporeal being. Of the remaining two, the icosa- 
hedron shares in the nature of Differentiation mostly, 
and the octahedron in that of Identity. For this 
reason the octahedron contributed air, which in a 
single form holds all being in its embrace, and the 
icosahedron water, which by admixture assumes the 
greatest variety of qualities. If, therefore, Nature 
demands an equal distribution in all things, there is 
a reasonable probability that the worlds which have 
been created are neither more nor less in number 
than the patterns, so that each pattern in each world 
may have the Icading rank and power just as it has 
acquired it in the construction of the primary bodies. 
35. ‘“‘ However, let this be a comfort for him that 
wonders because we divide Nature into so many 
classes in its generation and transmutation. But 
here is another matter ¢ which I ask you all to con- 


9 Cf. 387 F ff., supra. 
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sider, and to give your undivided attention to it: of 
those numbers which come at the very first (I mean 
the number one and the indeterminate duality), the 
second, being the element underlying all formlessness 
and disarrangement, has been called infinity ; but 
the nature of the number one limits and arrests what 
is void and irrational and indeterminate in infinity, 
gives it shape, and renders it in some way tolerant 
and receptive of definition, which is the next step 
after demonstration regarding things perceptible. 
Now these first principles make their appearance at 
the beginning in connexion with number; rather, 
however, larger amounts are not number at all unless 
the number one, created from the illimitability of 
infinity, like a form of matter, cuts off more on 
one side and less on the other. Then, in fact, any of 
the larger amounts becomes number through being 
delimited by the number one. But if the number 
one be done away with, once more the indeterminate 
duality throws all into confusion, and makes it to be 
without rhythm, bounds, or measure. Inasmuch as 
form is not the doing away with matter, but a shaping 
and ordering of the underlying matter, it needs must 
be that both these first principles be existent in 
number, and from this has arisen the first and greatest 
divergence and dissimilarity. For the indeterminate 
first principle is the creator of the even, and the better 
one of the odd. Two is the first of the even numbers 
and three the first of the odd; from the two com- 
bined comes five,* which in its composition is common 
to both numbers and in its potentiality is odd. For 
when the perceptible and corporeal was divided into 


° Cf. 388 a, supra. 
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9° Cf. 374 a and 387 £, supra. 
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several parts because of the innate necessity of 
differentiation, that number had to be neither the 
first even nor the first odd, but the third number, 
which is formed from these two, so that it might 
be produced from both the primary principles, that 
which created the even and that which created the 
odd, because it was not possible for the one to 
be divorced from the other ; for each possesses the 
nature and the potentiality of a first principle. So 
when the two were paired, the better one prevailed 
over the indeterminate as it was dividing the corporeal 
and checked it; and when matter was being dis- 
tributed to the two, it set unity in the middle and 
did not allow the whole to be divided into two parts, 
but there has been created a number of worlds by 
differentiation of the indeterminate and by its being 
carried in varying directions; yet the power of 
Identity and Limitation has had the effect of making 
that number odd, but the kind of odd that did not 
permit Nature to progress beyond what is best. If 
the number one were unalloyed and pure, matter 
would not have any separation at all ; but since it has 
been combined with the dividing power of duality, it 
has had to submit to being cut up and divided, but 
there it stopped, the even being overpowered by the 

odd. 
36. “ It was for this reason that among the people 
of olden time it was the custom to call counting 

‘numbering by fives.’¢ I think also that ‘panta’ 

(all) is derived from ‘ pente’ (five) in accord with 
_ reason, inasmuch as the pentad is a composite of the 

first numbers.? As a matter of fact, when the others 

are multiplied by other numbers, the result is a 
| number different from themselves ; but the pentad, 
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Aoyoto. wévre Deods TeKelv, aivitTopevor THY eK 
pds vAns THY TéevTEe KOopwY yeveow. ev be TH 
mavri mevre pev Cuvais 0 mEepl yqv Tomos, TEVTE 
dé KvKoLs 6 odpavos SiwpioTar, SvoiY apKTLKOIS 
Kal Oval tpomiKois Kal peom TH tonwepwa 
430 révte 8 al rv mAavwpéevwv dotpwv Teptodo: 
yeyovaow, “HXlov cat Dwoddpov Kat UriABwvos 
Opfodpoxtouv7wy. evapyovios S€ Kal 7 TOU KOOpLOU 
ovvragis, womep apeder Kal TO Tap piv 7pyo- 
1 éaurjv Bernardakis: éavrov. 
TpOTH Turnebus: mpairov, OF mpdirov el, 
8 zodrw Wyttenbach: rovrwv. 
e cere (as below Sie) TRernardakis: év yeév. 


5 dutiucov Wy ttenbach : puacxor. 
§ 4 added by Emperius. 7 réxva Wyttenbach: ouxva. 


Co Oe 388 D, supra. > Ibid. 391 a. 
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if it be taken an even number of times, makes ten 
exactly ; and if an odd number of times, it reproduces 
itself.t I leave out of account the fact that it is the 
first composite of the first two squares, unity and the 
tetrad >; and that it is the first whose square is equal 
to the two immediately preceding it, making with 
them the most beautiful of the right-angled triangles °; 
and it is the first to give the ratio 14:1.4 However, 
perhaps these matters have not much relation to 
the subject before us; but there is another matter 
more closely related, and that is the dividing power of 
this number, by reason of its nature, and the fact that 
Nature does distribute most things by fives. For 
example, she has allotted to ourselves five senses and 
five parts to the soul*: physical growth, perception, 
appetite, fortitude, and reason; also five fingers on 
each hand, and the most fertile seed when it is divided 
five times, for there is no record that a woman ever 
had more than five children together at one birth.f 
The Egyptians have a tradition’ that Rhea gave birth 
to five gods, an intimation of the genesis of the five 
worlds from one single Matter ; and in the universe 
the surface of the earth is divided among five zones, 
and the heavens by five circles, two arctic, two tropic, 
and the equator in the middle. [ ive, too, are the 
orbits of the planets, ifthe Sun and Venus and Mercury 
follow the same course. The organization of the world 
also is based on harmony, just as a tune with us is seen 

¢ Ibid. 373 F. 4 Ibid. 389 v. 

* Cf. 390 F, supra; Plato, Republic, 410 8, 440 r-441 a; 
and much diffused in Timaeus, 70 ff. 

1 Cf. Moralia, 2648; Aristotle, Historia Animalium, 
vii. 4 (584 b 33); since Plutarch’s time there have been a 
few authenticated cases of sextuplets. 

9 Cf. 355 p-F, supra. 
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(430) opevov ev mévre teTpaxycpdwv Oéoeow oparat, Tar 
brdtwv Kal peowy Kat ouvnupevwy Kat Srelevy- 
perv Kat drepBodatwv: Kat Ta peAwdovpeva Sta- 
orjpara TEVTE, Siears Kat Typuroviov Kai TOVOS Kal 
TpenpuToriov Kat Sirovov. ovrws 7 pvots couce 
Th mévte Tovey amavra yatpew padrjov 7 7H 
so kabazrep "Aptorore)ns eAeye. 

“TC dfjra,’ pyoa Ts av, 6 TlAdrwy émi 74 

Bae oxnpara Tov TOV mevre Koop aprBpov 
avyveykev, elmav ott TH méumTn avoTdoer 6 Beds 
emt TO Tav KaTEexXpnoaTo éekeivo dialwypaddr’; 
elra THY Tept Tod mAROovs THY KocuwY drobeis 
dmopiav, morepoy & 7 mer avrovds adnbeta 
mepurdtas Adyew mpooner, SHAds eoTw evredOev 
oldpevos wppyaba tiv vrdvovav. elmep odv det 
m™pos THV exelvov Sidvovay éemadyew Td Etkés, 
oKoTT@pev® Ott Tals TOV GwudTwy Kal oxnuaTwr 
exetvwv dtadopais avaykn Kal Kujoewy «dOds 
eneoBau Svadopds, aomep abres Siddoxer, TO dva- 
KpurpLevov 7 ouyKpwdpevov dpa‘ THs ovatas TH 
© éTEporwoet kal TOV TOTOV peraddrrew dmropatvo- 
prevos. av yap e€ depos Tip yevnrat, Avéevtos Tob 
dxraedpov kat Kepparrobevros els mupapisas, 7 
maAw anp ex Tupos, cvrwoberros Kal ovvOABevTos 
eis oxTacdpov, od Swvarev pevew émrov mpdrepor 
qv, adda pevyet Kat peperae mpos érépav xepav 
exBialopevov Kal paxopevov Tols evicTapevors Kal 


1 odatpoecdj Turnebus: odarpoerdet. 

2 Sialwypadav Patzig from Plato, Timaeus, 55 c ff., and 
Plutarch, Moralia, 1003 c: daypadwr. 

3 endyew.. . oxomapev Wyttenbach: amdyewv... oxomdr. 

4 Gua Turnebus : Ovoue. 
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to depend on the five notes of the tetrachord*: 
lowest, middle, conjunct, disjunct, and highest ; and 
the musical intervals are five : quarter-tone, semitone, 
tone, tone and a half, and double tone. ‘Thus it 
appears that Nature takes a greater delight in making 
all things in fives than in making them round, as 
Aristotle » has said. 

37. ‘Why, then,’ someone will say, ‘did Plato ¢ 
refer the number of his five worlds to the five geo- 
metric figures, saying that God used up the fifth 
construction on the universe in completing its 
embellishment ?’ Further on, where he suggests the 
question about there being more worlds than one,? 
whether it is proper to speak of one or of five as in 
truth naturally existent, it is clear that he thinks that 
the idea started from this source. If, therefore, we 
must apply reasonable probability to his conception, 
let us consider that variations in movement necessarily 
follow close upon the variations in the bodies and their 
shapes, as he himself teaches when he makes it plain 
that whatever is disunited or united changes its place 
at the same time with the alteration of its substance. 
For example, if fire is generated from air by the 
breaking up of the octahedron and its resolution into 
pyramids, or again if air is generated from fire by its 
being forced together and compressed into an octa- 
hedron, it is not possible for it to stay where it was 
before, but it escapes and is carried to some other 
place, forcing its way out and contending against 
anything that blocks its course or keeps it back. 

2 Cf, 389 F, 1028 F, 1138 F-1139 B. 
> Cf. Aristotle, De Caelo, ii. 4 (286 b 10). 
¢ Plato, Timaeus, 55 c. 
4 Ibid. 314; cf. 389 F and 421 F, supra. 
¢ Plato, Timaeus, 57 c. 
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(430) katemefyovow. ére be padov elkove TO oupBaivov | 
evdetevurau, ‘rois tro t&v mAokdvwv' Kal dp- | 
A ~ 
ydvev tév epi THv Too oitov Kdbapow ceLo- — 
pevos Kal? dvadtKpwpevors’ opotws A€ywv Ta 
a A > 
aroxela. cetovra Thy UAnY bm” eKeivyns TE GeLdmeva, 
a ‘ ~ s 
Tpooxwpeiv del TA Gora Tois dpotors, aAAnV TE | 
, ” ” 4 \ |) gue t Ne es 
xapav dAda ioxew* mpiv €& atrav yeveoba To Tay 
ae lal 
ditakoapnbev- ovrws obv téTe® THs VAns exovans ws 
~ e 
éyew To mav eikds od Oeds’ dmeorw edOds at 
~ , , 
Mp@Ta méevTe TrovoryTes idias €xovoat pomras epe- 
povto xwpis, od tavTdmacw ovd’ «iduKpw@s amo- 
Kpwopevat, dud TO TaVTWY avapeperypevwY GEL TA 
Kparovpeva Tots émiKpatobar mapa’ diow Ereo8ar. 
A bt a na 14 , ” > od 
816 67) Tots TOV Gwydrwv yeveow dw aMaxi 
pepopeveny _loapiOwous pepidas Kat Siaordoers 
eroinoar, THY pev od Kabapod mupos aAAa mupoedh, 
> 
thy &° odK apuyots allgpos GAA’ aifepoedy, TH 
> 2 a eer : et A > x ~ / 
ES’ ob yijs adbrijs Kal?’ éaurny adda yeoetdH padiora 
A A v 
S€ Kara’ THY aépos Kolvwow TH Vdatos beGevTo™ 
rn ca ” a D , ene 
TOAAGY, wWoTEp ElpnTat, THY aArodvAwy ava- 
24g 3 a ’ \ € ‘ : 
memAnopev’™ ameADciv. od yap 6 Deos dieoTyoeEv 
id \ ve A > ¥ > ee Oe ] , wae ~ 
ovde St@xice THY Ovatav, GAN’ bm’ adbrys dueaor@oav 
avriy Kal depopevyny ywpis ev dkoopiats TooavTats 
1 iad Tay moxdvow Turnebus from Plato, Timaeus, 52 E: 
emi Ta emrevyovTwr. 
7év Turnebus ibid. 
ceozevors kat Turnebus ibid. : eyxetmévors. 
da toxev ‘T urnebus ibid. + dAdats of or dAda ot. 
ef Bernardakis : én’ (a7’ ?). 
oby rére] roivw in one ms, (E). 


ob Beds Wyttenbach from Plato: ed@éws or evdéos. 


mapa) kara Xylander. 
kata F.C.B.: Kai. 
10 §€Bevro F.C.B.: dia 70. 
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What takes place he describes more clearly by a 
simile,? saying that in a manner like to ‘ grain and 
chaff being tossed about and winnowed by the fans 
and other tools used in cleaning the grain’ the 
elements toss matter about and are tossed about by 
it; and like always draws near to like, some things 
occupying one place and others another, before the 
universe becomes completely organized out of the 
elements. Thus, when matter was in that state in 
which, in all probability, is the universe from which God 
is absent, the first five properties, having tendencies 
of their own, were at once carried in different direc- 
tions, not being completely or absolutely separated, 
because, when all things were amalgamated, the 
inferior always followed the superior in spite of 
Nature.? For this reason they produced in the 
different kinds of bodies, as these were carried some 
in one direction and others in another, an equal 
number of separate divisions with intervals between 
them, one not of pure fire, but fiery, another not of 
unmingled ether, but ethereal, another not of earth 
by itself alone, but earthy ; and above all, in keeping 
with the close association of air with water, they 
contrived, as has been said,° that these should come 
away filled with many foreign elements. It was not 
the Deity who parted substance and caused it to rest 
in different places, but, after it had been parted by its 
own action and was being carried in diverse ways in 
such great disarray, he took it over and set it in 
* Plato, Timaeus, 52 E. 


> Some would prefer to make Plutarch say ‘in keeping 
with Nature.’ ¢ Cf. 428 v-r, supra. 


11 GNodvAwy] drwy dvMwv (dvAwv) in all ass, but J. 
12 GvarenAnoper’ Turnebus: dvamerAnopevwr. 
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¢ a ‘ la , 2 / 
mapahafay, erage Kal ovvnppoce bu dvahoyias 
Kat peadryTOS" lO” éxdorn Adyov eyKarao7}oas 
worep dppoorny Kat dviaxa, Kdopous emoinae 
Tooourous, ooo. yen TOV TMPWTWY GwLaTwY 
UmrApxe- Tabra jLev oby TH TlAdrenvos dvaxcisbw 
xapere oe "Appavior: éyw 8é rept pe ap nob 
KOopLV ovK av moTE Suoxupicaiiny 6 érv ToGobroL, 
thy Sé mAclovas prev €evos ov fury ametpous GAN’ 
€ id , vA / a / pA , 
wpiapevous TANVEL TIE Len Sd€av oddeTEepas exel- 
vev drdoywrépav Hyotpa, TO poe. THs UAns oKe- 
daarov Kal peproTov Op@v ovr’ ef’ evos jevov OUT 
> yw € ‘ ~ ‘ rf af > 
ets ameipov bo Tot Adyou Badilew éewpevov. et 
Ss dAAayo8e mov Kavrabba! Tis "Axadnuetas bir0- 
PyvijoKovtes éavrovs TO dyav Tijs mlorews ag- 
aipajev, kal TH dodddcvav worrep év Xwptep 
oparep@, tH mepl THs amepias Adyw, povov 
eh ae ‘ 
a > > / ¢ ‘ Fe 

*Epod S€ rabr’ etrdvtos 6 Anyuntptos, “ dp- 

ee ri “ Aapmplas mapacvet. 


“qodMats ydp ot Beot popdats ’ 


ov * coptoparw ws Evpuridns | dnow, GANG 
mpaypatov “addddovow ads, orav ws ém- 
ordsLevou TohiGprev anogatvecdar mepi THAcKovTwv. 

“GW dvoweréos 6 doyos,’ ws o adros avip 
dnow, emi thy €& apyys tmdfeow. 70 yap ag- 
toTapevwy Kal amodeiTOvTWY TA XpHOTHpLA TaY 
Sayovwy worep dpyava TexViT@v apya Kai dvavoa 
Ketabar AexOev Erepov Adyov eyeiper TOv TmeEpl Tis 
aittas petlova Kat Suvduews, f° Xpwpevor morodar 

1 «dvrad0a] «av in nearly all mss. 
2 $Turnebus: @ (ds, als). 
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order and fitted it together by the use of proportions 
and means. Then, after establishing Reason in each as 
a governor and guardian, he created as many worlds 
as the existing primal bodies. Let this, then, be an 
offering for the gratification of Plato on Ammonius’s 
account, but as for myself, I should not venture to 
assert regarding the number of worlds that they are 
just so many ; but the opinion that sets their number 
at more than one, and yet not infinite, but limited in 
amount, I regard as no more irrational than either 
of the others, when I observe the dispersiveness and 
divisibility implicit by nature in Matter, and that it 
neither abides as a unit nor is permitted by Reason to 
progress to infinity. But ifin any other place we have 
recalled the Academy to our mind, let us do so here 
as well, and divest ourselves of excessive credulity 
and, as if we were in a slippery place in our discussion 
about infinity, let us merely keep a firm footing.” 

38. When I had said this, Demetrius remarked, 
“ Lamprias gives the right advice ; for 


The gods make us to slip by many forms 


not ‘of tricks,’ as Euripides? says, but of facts, 
whenever we make bold to pronounce opinions about 
such matters as if we understood them. ‘ But the 
discussion must be carried back,’ as the same writer 
says,° to the assumption made at the beginning. For 
what was said then, that when the demigods with- 
draw and forsake the oracies, these lie idle and 
inarticulate like the instruments of musicians, raises 
another question of greater import regarding the 
causative means and power which they employ to 
@ Cf. 387 F, supra. 
» Cf. Nauck, Ta Graec. Frag. p. 674, Euripides, no. 972. 
¢ Cf. the note on 390 c, supra. 
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(481) karoxous tots éevBovotacpots Kal pavracvaaTiKods 
TOUS _Tpodiras Kal Tas mpopyrdas. ob yap oidv 
Te Ty éxAeubw aircéobat Tob amavddy ra. _Havreia., 
py mevbevras év tpomov éfeotdres adrois Kat 
mapovres evepya Kat Adyia Trovovow of Saipoves.” 

c A A ie cha J , ce Ww A eo ‘ 

YrodaBav 8 6 “Appdvios, “ ote. yap erepov tt 

Mi if ” i con A a ~ 
Tous dSaipovas,”’ <izev, ‘‘ 7) yuxas dvrTas trepuTrodciv 

oy ¢€ , t Sapte J ra , > A A 4 
Kal’ “Hoiodov ‘ népa écoaévous’; ewol pev yap, 
Civ drOpwros eye Sdiadopav mpos dvOpwmov 
dmoKpwopevov Tpaywotav 7 Kwywdiav, tavTnv 
éxew Soxet yuyr pos’ tbuyny eveokevacpernv 
capa TQ* tapovT, fiw mpdapopov.” oddev oy 
adovyov ovdé Bavpaordv, ei puxat puyats evTUYXa- 
vovoat gavracias eymrovobou Tob peMovros, warrep 
Hyuets dAAjAots 08 TravTa dia avis adda Kal ypap- 
A te ‘ A , * 
pace Kat Ouydvres pOvov Kal mpooPréfavres moNAd. 
kab pnvdopev Tov (Yeyovoroy Kal TOV _eoopeeveny 
Tpoonpatvopev. él pr} TL av Ayers ETEpov, @ 
Aapmpia: Kal yap evayxos He TLS a) TpOS 
HuGs, ws aod moAAd Tepl TOUTWY ev AcBadeia 
E€vois duadexPevros, av ovdev 6 Sinyovpevos 
D axpipads Scepmpoveve.”” 

“My Bavpdons,” ebny eyw, ‘ moAAat yap apa. 
mpagers S10 peécov Kal doxodiat ovvruyydvovoat 
dia TO pavretav' elvat Kal Qvatav Tous Adyous bu- 
comrappevous hp Kal omopadas eroinoay.’ 

"Aa viv,’ 6 “Appdvos én, “ Kal oxoAqy 
dyovras axpoatas éxeis® Kal mpolvpous® Ta per 


1 uyxn mpos added by Nylander. 
2 + added by E-mperius. 
3 mpoadopov Reiske: mpoodépew. 
4 pavreiav I'.C.B. (cf. 1125 £): pavretov. 
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make the prophetic priests and priestesses possessed 
by inspiration and able to present their visions. For 
it is not possible to hold that the desertion by the 
demigods is the reason for the silence of the oracles 
unless we are convinced as to the manner in which 
the demigods, by having the oracles in their charge 
and by their presence there, make them active and 
articulate.” 

Here Ammonius joined in and said, “ Do you really 
think that the demigods are aught else than souls that 
make their rounds, ‘ in mist apparelled,’ as Hesiod ¢ 
says? To my mind the difference between man and 
man in acting tragedy or comedy is the difference 
between soul and soul arrayed in a body suitable for 
its present life. Itis,therefore, not at all unreasonable 
or even marvellous that souls meeting souls should 
create in them impressions of the future, exactly as 
we do not convey all our information to one another 
through the spoken word, but by writing also, or 
merely by a touch or a glance, we give much infor- 
mation about what has come to pass and intimation 
of what is to come. Unless it be, Lamprias, that you 
have another story to tell. Tor not long ago a rumour 
reached us about your having had a long talk on these 
subjects with strangers at Lebadeia, but the man who 
told of it could recall none of it with exactness.” 

“ You need not be surprised,” said I, ‘“ since many 
activities and distractions occurring in the midst of it, 
because it was a day for oracles and sacrifice, made 
our conversation desultory and disconnected.” 

“ But now,” said Ammonius, ‘‘ you have listeners 
with nothing to distract them and eager to seek and 


® Works and Days, 125. 
5 éyecs} Ever in most mss. 6 mpofdpous Reiske: mpcOupot. 
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Unreiv ra S€ pavOdvew, epidos exmodwv ovens Kat 
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‘Holodor, 
ayvol’ émyOdrvio didraxes Ovntav avOpwHruwv, 
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Ta. bev ddws ainda Kat Kexpuppeva Ta ae aobevA 
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peevois ev byp@® mapamAnaiws Svcepya Kat Bpadéa, 
Kal moAAny mobotvra Oeparretay Tob olkeiov Kal 
dvdAnypev agatipeow de Kal ndbapow Tov KadvmTov- 
tos.” woTrep yap 6 HALos odx érav Siadiyn Ta 
vegn ylyverar Aapmpos, aN gore poev del atverar 
432 3° yey ev opixhy dvogans Kal auaupds, ovTws 
pux} THY pavTiKyny ovK éemKTara Sdvayw exBaca 


1 Gyvot] éaBAoi Hesiod. 
xadtrrovros Emperius: xAémrovros (xwAvovros in one MS., 
which also adds a short paraphrase of what has gone before). 
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gain information on this point or that ; all strife and 
contention is banished and a sympathetic hearing 
and freedom of statement, as you observe, is granted 
for all that may be said.” 

39. As the others also joined in the request, I, after 
a moment of silence, continued, ‘‘ As a matter of fact, 
Ammonius, by some chance you happen to be the one 
who provided the opening and approach for what was 
said on that occasion. For if the souls which have 
been severed from a body, or have had no part with 
one at all, are demigods according to you and the 
divine Hesiod,* 


Holy dwellers on earth and the guardian spirits of mortals, 


why deprive souls in bodies of that power by virtue 
of which the demigods possess the natural faculty 
of knowing and revealing future events before they 
happen? For it is not likely that any power or por- 
tion accrues to souls when they have left the body, 
if they did not possess them before; but the souls 
always possess them; only they possess them to 
a slight degree while conjoined with the body, some 
of them being completely imperceptible and hidden, 
others weak and dim, and about as ineffectual and 
slow in operation as persons that try to see in a fog or 
to move about in water, and requiring much nursing 
and restoring of the functions that properly belong to 
them and the removal and clearing away of the cover- 
ing which hides them. Just as the sun does not 
become bright when it bursts through the clouds, 
but is bright always, and yet in a fog appears to us 
indistinct and dim, even so the soul does not acquire 
the prophetic power when it goes forth from the body 
* Works and Days, 123. 
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1 “Aprns Turnebus: dvvns. 
mpootilerat ¥.C.B.: mporiera. 
3 +@v added by Stegmann. 
4 dvaddprovow one ms. (E) and Emperius: dvaAapBdvovow. 
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as from a cloud ; it possesses that power even now, 
but is blinded by being combined and commingled 
with the mortal nature. We ought not to feel sur- 
prised or incredulous at this when we see in the 
soul, though we see naught else, that faculty which 
is the complement of prophecy, and which we call 
memory, and how great an achievement is displayed 
in preserving and guarding the past, or rather what 
has been the present, since nothing of all that has 
come to pass has any existence or substantiality, 
because the very instant when anything comes to 
pass, that is the end of it—of actions, words, experi- 
ences alike; for Time like an everflowing stream 
bears all things onward. But this faculty of the soul 
lays hold upon them, I know not how, and invests with 
semblance and being things not now present here. 
The oracle given to the Thessalians about Arné ¢ bade 
them note 


A deaf man’s hearing, a blind man’s sight. 


But memory is for us the hearing of deeds to which 
we are deaf and the seeing of things to which we are 
blind. Hence, as I said, it is no wonder that, if it has 
command over things that no longer are, it anticipates 
many of those which have not yet come to pass, since 
these are more closely related to it, and with these 
it has much in common; for its attachments and 
associations are with the future, and it is quit of all 
that is past and ended, save only to remember it. 

40. ‘‘ Souls therefore, all possessed of this power, 
which is innate but dim and hardly manifest, never- 
theless oftentimes disclose its flower and radiance in 


* Cf. Thucydides, i. 12. 
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dreams, and some in the hour of death,* when the 
body becomes cleansed of all impurities and attains 
a temperament adapted to this end, a temperament 
through which the reasoning and thinking faculty of 
the souls is relaxed and released from their present 
state as they range amid the irrational and imagina- 
tive realms of the future. Itis not true, as Euripides® 
says, that 


The best of seers is he that guesses well ; 


no, the best of seers is the intelligent man, following 
the guidance of that in his soul which possesses sense 
and which, with the help of reasonable probability, 
leads him on his way. But that which foretells the 
future, like a tablet without writing, is both irrational 
and indeterminate in itself, but receptive of impres- 
sions and presentiments through what may be done 
to it, and inconsequently grasps at the future when 
it is farthest withdrawn from the present. Its with- 
drawal is brought about by a temperament and dis- 
position of the body as it is subjected to a change 
which we call inspiration. Often the body of itself 
alone attains this disposition. Moreover the earth 
sends forth for men streams of many other potencies, 
some of them producing derangements, diseases, or 
deaths ; others helpful, benignant, and beneficial, as 
is plain from the experience of persons who have 
come upon them. But the prophetic current and 
breath is most divine and holy, whether it issue by 
itself through the air or come in the company of 


2 Cf. Plato, Apology, 39 B. 
> Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 674, Euripides, no. 
973; ¢f. Moralia, 399 a, supra. 
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1 amepara F.C.B. (avadepnra Bernardakis ; aprvryra S. A. 
Naber): dgapjra. 
C cod eyetpet Wyttenbach; «wet Paton. 

3 pavrixny Euripides (Bacch. 298): pavrevrixny in most mss. 
* énp7 995x, Life of Romulus, chap. xxviii., Stobaeus: pa. 
5 wyGeion Emperius: ptyos Kat. 

§ aidnpov Michael and Kronenberg: ovdypou. 
7 évreivecbar Wyttenbach: éyyiveoBar. 
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running waters ; for when it is instilled into the body, 
it creates in souls an unaccustomed and unusual 
temperament, the peculiarity of which it is hard to 
describe with exactness, but analogy offers many 
comparisons. It is likely that by warmth and diffusion 
it opens up certain passages through which impres- 
sions of the future are transmitted, just as wine, 
when its fumes rise to the head, reveals many unusual 
movements and also words stored away and un- 
perceived. 


For Bacchic rout 
And frenzied mind contain much prophecy, 


according to Euripides,? when the soul becomes hot 
and fiery, and throws aside the caution that human 
intelligence lays upon it, and thus often diverts and 
extinguishes the inspiration. 

41. “ At the same time one might assert, not with- 
out reason, that a dryness engendered with the heat 
subtilizes the spirit of prophecy and renders it 
ethereal and pure; for this is ‘the dry soul,’ as 
Heracleitus has it.’ Moisture not only dulls sight and 
hearing, but when it touches mirrors and combines 
with air, it takes away their brightness and sheen.¢ 
But again the very opposite of this may not be 
impossible : that by a sort of chilling and compacting 
of the spirit of inspiration the prophetic element in 
the soul, as when steel is dipped in cold water, is 
rendered tense and keen. And further, just as tin 


2 Bacchae, 298. 

> *A dry soul is best (and/or wisest)’ is the dictum of 
Heracleitus, which is often quoted; see Diels, Frag. der 
Vorsokratiker, i. p. 100, Heracleitus, no. B 118; cf. also 
Moralia, 995 r, and Life of Romulus, chap. xxviii. (36 a). 

* Cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 736 a-z. 
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1 x¥apos] kvavos Paton and Hatzidakis. 
2 enayew F.C.B. (avéew Wyttenbach): dyew. 

3 xéxxov Nylander (xoxKos Diels): xpodKou, kpdvov, KpdKor. 
* dxrés not in most mss. (derijs Wilamowitz-Mollendorff). 
5 Kvdvov] xvdpov in all mss. but one (E). 

8 or” added by Madvi 7 Gov Emperius: paAdov. 

wadded by Emperius. 
9 érépuv ... ora Schellens : Erépa +. + MOTALD. 
10 Guddec Wyttenbach: dyayel. 
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when alloyed with copper, which is loose and porous 
in texture, binds it together and compacts it,* and 
at the same time makes it brighter and cleaner, even 
so there is nothing to prevent the prophetic vapour, 
which contains some affinity and relationship to souls, 
from filling up the vacant spaces and cementing all 
together by fitting itself in. For one thing has 
affinity and adaptability for one thing, another for 
another, just as the bean® seems to further the 
dyeing of purple and sodium carbonate® that of 
scarlet, when mixed with the dye ; 


All in the linen is blended the splendour of glorious scarlet, 


as Empedocles 4 has said. But regarding the Cydnus 
and the sacred sword of Apollo in Tarsus we used 
to hear you say, my dear Demetrius, that the 
Cydnus will cleanse no steel but that, and no other 
water will cleanse that sword. ‘There is a similar 
phenomenon at Olympia, where they pile the ashes 
against the altar and make them adhere all around 
by pouring on them water from the Alpheius; but, 
although they have tried the waters of other rivers, 
there is none with which they can make the ashes 
cohere and stay fixed in their place. 

42. “It is not, therefore, anything to excite 
amazement if, although the earth sends up many 
streams, it is only such as these that dispose souls to 
inspiration and impressions of the future. Certainly 
the voice of legend also is in accord with my state- 


a uh Aristotle, De Generatione Animalium, ii. 8 (747 a 34). 
Cf. H. Bliimner, Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und 
ee (Leipzig, 1875), i. 236. 
¢ Ibid. 238. 
4 Cf. Diels, Frag. der Vorsokratiker, i, p. 255, Em- 
pedocles, no. 8 93. 
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ment ; for they record that here the power hovering 
about this spot was first made manifest when a 
certain shepherd fell in by accident and later gave 
forth inspired utterances, which those who came into 
contact with him at first treated with disdain ; but 
later, when what he had foretold came to pass, they 
were amazed. The most learned of the people of 
Delphi still preserve the tradition of his name, which 
they say was Coretas. But I incline most to the 
opinion that the soul acquires towards the prophetic 
spirit a close and intimate connexion of the sort that 
vision has towards light, which possesses similar 
properties. For, although the eye has the power of 
vision, there is no function for it to perform without 
light ¢; and so the prophetic power of the soul, like an 
eye, has need of something kindred to help to kindle 
it and stimulate it further. Hence many among 
earlier generations regarded Apollo and the Sun as 
one and the same god ; but those who understood and 
respected fair and wise analogy conjectured that as 
body is to soul, vision to intellect, and light to truth, 
so is the power of the sun to the nature of Apollo ; 
and they would make it appear that the sun is his 
offspring and progeny, being for ever born of him that 
is for ever. For the sun kindles and promotes and 
helps to keep in activity the power of vision in our 
perceptive senses, just as the god does for the power 
of prophecy in the soul. 

43. ‘‘ Those, however, who had reached the con- 
clusion that the two are one and the same god very 
naturally dedicated the oracle to Apollo and Earth in 
common, thinking that the sun creates the disposition 
and temperamentin the earth from which the prophet- 


° See 436 p, infra, and Plato, Republic, 5084-509 z. 
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inspiring vapours are wafted forth. As Hesiod,? then, 
with a better understanding than some philosophers, 
spoke of the Earth itself as 


Of All the unshaken foundation, 


so we believe it to be everlasting and imperishable. 
But in the case of the powers associated with the earth 
it is reasonable that there should come to pass dis- 
appearances in one place and generation in another 
place, and elsewhere shifting of location and, from 
some other source, changes in current, and that such 
cycles should complete many revolutions within it in 
the whole course of time, as we may judge from what 
happens before our eyes. For in the case of lakes and 
rivers, and even more frequently in hot springs, there 
have occurred disappearances and complete extinc- 
tion in some places, and in others a stealing away, as 
it were, and sinking under ground ©; later they came 
back, appearing after a time in the same places or 
flowing out from below somewhere near. We know 
also of the exhaustion of mines, some of which have 
given out recently, as for example the silver mines 
of Attica and the copper ore in Euboea from which 
the cold-forged sword-blades used to be wrought, as 
Aeschylus @ has said, 


Euboean sword, self-sharpened, in his hand. 


And it is no long time since the rock in Kuboea ceased 
to yield, among its other products, soft petrous 


* Theogony, 117. > Cf. 432 £, supra. 

¢ A not uncommon phenomenon in Greece; ¢f. Moralia, 
557 E. 

@ Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 107, Aeschylus, 
no. 356. The hardness and temper of cold-forged copper is 
well attested. 
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filaments like yarn.* I think some of you have seen 
towels, nets, and women’s head-coverings from there, 
which cannot be burned by fire ; but if any become 
soiled by use, their owners throw them into a blazing 
fire and take them out bright and clear. To-day all 
this has disappeared, and there are scarcely any 
attenuated fibres or hairs, as it were, running through 
the mines. 

44. “ And yet the school of Aristotle ® would make 
it appear that exhalation is the author of all these 
changes that have taken place in the earth, and that 
things of this nature must of necessity follow with it 
in disappearing, changing their locality, and bursting 
forth once more in full vigour. Plainly the same sober 
opinion is to be held regarding the spirits that inspire 
prophecy ; the power that they possess is not ever- 
lasting and ageless, but is subject to changes. For 
excessive rains most likely extinguish them, and they 
probably are dispersed by thunderbolts, and especi- 
ally, when the earth is shaken beneath by an earth- 
quake and suffers subsidence and ruinous confusion 
in its depths, the exhalations shift their site or find 
completely blind outlets, as in this place they say 
that there are still traces of that great earthquake 
which overthrew the city. And in Orchomenos they 
relate that a pestilence raged and many persons died 
of it, and the oracle of Teiresias become altogether 
obsolescent and even to this day remains idle and 
mute. And if a like fate has befallen those in Cilicia, 
as we have been told, there is nobody, Demetrius, 
who could give us more certain information than you.” 


® An interesting early notice of the use of asbestos. 
> Cf. Aristotle, Meteorologica, i. 3 (340 b 29); Cicero, De 
Divinatione, i. 19 (38) ; ii. 57 (117). 
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KkardoKomov évoxevdoas, EXovTa Kareoppayronevyy 
S€Arov, ev Hy) TO eperny. Wy, eyveypapupievov, ovddevos 
E <iSdros. evvuxevoas obv 6 avOpwiros womep €Oos 
€oTt TH ONKa, Kal Kataxouunfels amnyyerre pel? 
Hepav evuTrviov Tovodrov. avOpwrov edofev adt@ 
‘ > rd mA ~ ‘ / , A 
kadov éemordvra pbdyEacGa: tosoiro ‘uéAava,’ Kal 
, 3Q\ > > ? ‘ mw ag? £. ~ A 
méov ovdev add’ edOds otxeoBar. Tous” Atv pev 
dromov eddvn Kat Tony dsropiav Tapéeaxev” 68 
Tyepa exetvos eerAdyyn Kat TpooeKvynaev, Kal 
THY déhrov dvoigas erredeikvuey epwTnua ToLodTo 
yeypapyrévov “ morepov oou Aevkov 7 peAava Ovow 
Tabpov ; wore eat Tous *Euxoupeious Svarpami- 
Fva, xaxeivov adrov tyv te Ovatav éemiredciv Kal 
o€Becbar dua téAovs Tov Moysov.”’ 
€ \ s ‘ a> > < > vA 
46. ‘O pev ody Anurjtpios tatr’ eimav éowwny- 
> A A ta o , > 
cev: eyw S€ BovdAduevos womep Ti Kepadaov émt- 
ced ye Wyttenbach : rade. 


2 oie airiay xadnv 57) Kat puarordyov F.C. B.; 3 TOv KaAdy 87 Ka 
dvotoddywr Bernard: Alcs thy Kadnv 87) Kai puaroddyov. 





* Frag. 395 Usener; Diogenes Laertius, x. 135. 
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45. “I do not know,” said Demetrius, ‘“‘ the state 
of affairs there at present ; for as you all know, I have 
been out of the country for a long time now. But, 
when I was there, both the oracle of Mopsus and 
that of Amphilochus were still flourishing. I have a 
most amazing thing to tell as the result of my visit 
to the oracle of Mopsus. The ruler of Cilicia was 
himself still of two minds towards religious matters. 
This, I think, was because his scepticism lacked 
conviction, for in all else he was an arrogant and 
contemptible man. Since he kept about him certain 
Epicureans, who, because of their admirable nature- 
studies, forsooth, have an arrogant contempt, as they 
themselves aver,* for all such things as oracles, he 
sent in a freedman, like a spy into the enemy’s 
territory, arranging that he should have a sealed 
tablet, on the inside of which was written the inquiry 
without anyone’s knowing what it was. The man 
accordingly, as is the custom, passed the night in the 
sacred precinct and went to sleep, and in the morning 
reported a dream in this fashion : it seemed to him 
that a handsome man stood beside him who uttered 
just one word ‘Black’ and nothing more, and was 
gone immediately. The thing seemed passing strange 
to us, and raised much inquiry, but the ruler was 
astounded and fell down and worshipped; then 
opening the tablet he showed written there the 

uestion : ‘ Shall I sacrifice to you a white bull or a 
black?’ The result was that the Epicureans were 
put to confusion, and the ruler himself not only duly 
performed the sacrifice, but ever after revered 
Mopsus.”’ 

46. When Demetrius had told this tale he lapsed 
into silence. But I, wishing to crown, as it were, 
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Beivat TS Adyw, mpos TOV Didtarmov adlts aréBAepa 
Kat Tov “Apuciviov ouob Kafnuevous. edo€av odv 
4 f ~. \ / 2 / 

pou BovAeobat re BiadexOAvar kal maddy eméoxov. 

68 “Appavios, . exer per,’ ” én,“ Kat Didurmos, 
& Aapnpiq, Tept Tay etpnpeveny etreiv" olerat yap 
omep of moAXol Kal abrds odx erepov elvan Tov 
"AnéMwva Bedv aNd. Te HAtw Tov avrév. uh oe ee) 
peileoy dmopia Kal mept peavey: dpre yap ovK 
old omws TO dye mapexwproapev ex tov Dedy 
Thy pavrucny és daimovas a drexvas drodtomopzou - 
fuevot, vuvi dé por doxodpev avdrods wdAw éxeivous 
eEwheiv Kat amedadve evOevde Tod xpnoTnpiou Kal 
Tob tpimodos, els mvevpara Kal atpovs Kal ava- 
Ovpiaoers THY THS pavTiKHs apyny waddov dé THv 
ovoiay avriv Kal THY Svvaywy avadvovres. at yap 
elpnucvar Kpacets Kal Oeppdrytes adrat Kal oTopu- 
ceils TOow' adAov amadyouor THy Sdfav amd TOV 
Gedy Kai twa ToLodrov broBadAovar? Tis aitias 
emtdoptopov, ov moet tov KuxAwma xpwpevov 
Edpimidns, 

7 yn 8 dvdykn, Kay Gedy Kav pn edn, 


TUKTOUGa qTrOLaV ae TTLCLLVEL Bord. 


mAnv éxelvos pev od dno Ovew Tots Beots add’ 
éavT@ Kai ‘TH peyloTn yaorpl daydvwv, Aets dé 
Kal Ovopev Kat mpocevxyopeba Ti mabdvres® emi Tots 
xXpnornptots, el Sdvapuy pev ev éavrais payreKny at 
puxat Kouilovow, n Se Kwodaa Taurny ,Bépos tis 
€ort Kpdots H mvevpatos; at b€ Tov lepeiwy* KaTa- 


1 zd0w F.C.B.: dow. 
2 vroBdAdovar]) em:PadAovar in most Mss. 
3 raddvres] pabovres in most mss. 
4 jepetwv) in one ms. only (E); fepidwr in the others. 
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the discussion, glanced again towards Philip and 
Ammonius who were sitting side by side. They 
seemed to me to be desirous of saying something to 
us, and again I checked myself. Then Ammonius 
said, “ Philip also has some remarks to make, 
Lamprias, about what has been said ; for he himself 
thinks, as most people do, that Apollo is not a different 
god, but is the same as the sun.? But my difficulty is 
greater and concerns greater matters. I do not know 
how it happened, but a little time ago we yiclded to 
logic in wresting the prophetic art from the gods and 
transferring it merely to the demigods. But now it 
scems to me that we are thrusting out these very 
demigods, in their turn, and driving them away from 
the oracle and the tripod here, when we resolve the 
origin of prophecy, or rather its very being and power, 
into winds and vapours and exhalations. For these 
temperings and heatings and hardenings that have 
been spoken of serve only the more to withdraw 
repute from the gods and suggest in regard to the 
final cause some such conclusion as Euripides ® makes 
his Cyclops employ : 
The earth perforce, whether it will or no, 
Brings forth the grass to fat my grazing flocks. 
But there is one difference : he says that he does not 
offer them in sacrifice to the gods, but to himself and 
to his ‘ belly, greatest of divinities,’ whereas we offer 
both sacrifices and prayers as the price for our oracles. 
What possesses us to do so, if our souls carry within 
themselves the prophetic power, and it is some 
particular state of the air or its currents which stirs 
this to activity ? And what is the significance of the 
° Cf. 376 B, supra, and 1130 a, for example. 
> Euripides, Cyclops, 332-333. 
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(435) ozetoers’ ti BovAovrar, kal 76 put) Oeprorevew, edv" 
Cp) 76 lepetov dAov e& dxpwv odupar stmdrpopov 
yevytar Kal KpadavOf Karacmevddpevov; od yap 
dpKket TO Stacetoar THv Kehadyy Womep ev Tats 
GAAats votns, dAAa, mac. det Tots pépect TOV 
odAov oot Kat TOV moApov eyyeveoar perd pogou 
Tpopadsous: eav yap [Lt Tobto yevnrar, TO pravretov 
ov pace Xpnuarivew ovo” eladyovor TH Mu6iav. 
Kaito. ep ev 7 atpove’ airiav Hv mAciorny a dva- 
TiWWévras eikds €oTt TATA TroLety Kal vopilew ws 
S€ od Réyers, odK eikos: 7 yap avafupiacis, av 
Te mroqrau TO tepsiov av TE HA, Tapobca mrouyoen’ 
D tov evBovoraopor kal Saber Thy puxny 6 opoiws ov 
Tis Ilv6ias povov, adda. Kav 708 TuxOvTOS difnra 
owparos. obev evn bes € €or TO ud. yovourt mpos TO 
pavreta xpyjobac, kal tavrn mapéxew mpdypare. 
vAdrrovras 4 dyeny dua. Biov Kal xafapevovoay. 6 
yap Koprjtas exeivos, ov AeAdot A€yovor mparov 
eumecovTa THS TEpt TOV TOTOV SuVdpews alafnaw 
mapacxety, ovdev olpae diepepe Trav du aimoAwy 
Kal Touneven, et ve 51), Tobro it) p006s €oTe pide 
TAdopA KEvov, WS eyo” Hyodpae. Kal Aoyelopevos 
a Aicey dyabev TouTt TO pavretov aitvov yéeyove 
Tots "EMqow é €v TE mrohépous Kal KTiGEOL moAewv €v 
E te Aotpots Kal kaprav adoptars, Sewov 7 nNyoduae ay) 
Oe@ Kat mpovoig THY eUpeow av7oo Kal apxnv aAAa 
7T@ Kara TUXNY Kal adropaTws avaTiMecIaL. mpos 


- Karaoneiocs Reiske: xaracrdoes. 
2 éavy Stegmann: ed. 
3 Hed pev } Satzove Turnebus: Geod pev 7 daipovos. 
* TTOHTAL Xylander, also Meziriacus: aoujrat. 
5 moujoer in one ms. only (J); aovet or 70.7 in the others. 
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libations poured over the victims and the refusal to 
give responses unless the whole victim from the hoof- 
joints up is seized with a trembling and quivering, as 
the libation is poured over it? Shaking the head is 
not enough, as in other sacrifices, but the tossing and 
quivering must extend to all parts of the animal alike 
accompanied by a tremulous sound ; and unless this 
takes place they say that the oracle is not functioning, 
and do not even bring in the prophetic priestess. 
Yet it is only on the assumption that they ascribe the 
cause almost entirely to a god or a demigod that it is 
reasonable for them to act and to believe thus ; but 
on the basis of what you say it is not reasonable. For 
the presence of the exhalation, whether the victim be 
excited or not, will produce the inspiration and will 
dispose the soul auspiciously, not only the soul of 
the priestess, but that of any ordinary person with 
whom it may come into contact. Wherefore it is 
silly to employ one woman alone for the purpose 
of the oracles and to give her trouble by watching 
her to keep her pure and chaste all her life. As a 
matter of fact, this Coretas, who the people of 
Delphi say was the first, because he fell in, to 
supply any means of knowing about the power 
with which the place is endowed, was not, I think, 
any different from the rest of the goatherds and 
shepherds, if so be that this is not a fable or a 
fabrication as J, for one, think itis. When I take 
into account the number of benefactions to the 
Greeks for which this oracle has been responsible, 
both in wars and in the founding of cities, in cases of 
pestilence and failure of crops, I think it is a dreadful 


_ thing to assign its discovery and origin, not to God and 


Providence, but to chance and accident. But regard- 
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5% radr’,” elme, “ rov Aapmpiav" BovAopat dia- 
AexOFvae- mrepyseveis® be” 

“Tlavu pev odv,” 6 Dikermos édn, ‘kat mavres 
ovTo. mdavras yap Huds 6 Adyos KeKivnKe.”’ 

47. Kaya mpos atrov, “ éué de,” elov, ‘‘ od KeKi- 
vnKev, @ Didinme, povov adda Kal ovyKéexuKev, Et 
€v ToaovTots Kal THALKOUTOLs OvoW vty SoKd map’ 
HAckiav TH muOave Tob Aoyou KadkAwmilopevos av- 
aipeiv Te Kal Kwelv TOV GANOAs Kal atws® mEpt TOD 
Geiov vevouioperwy. amodoyyjoopar Sé papTupa Kal 
ovvbuKoy opod TlAdtwva TapaoTnodpevos.' €kelvos 
yap 6 of aiunp "Avagaydpay pev eueuiparo - Tov maAarov 
Ort tais guouxais & _dyav evdedepevos® airiats Kal To 
kat’ avayknv toils TOY owpdatwy amoteAovpevov 
mdBect petiwy del Kal SuwKwv, TO ob evexa Kal tf 
ob, BeAtiovas aitias ovcas Kal apxds, ddjqKev: adros 
8€ mp&ros I pddora, Tay prroodduy dudorépas 
emebHrbe, TO bev A) Ty, apxny dmrodibobs TOV 
Kara deyov eXOvTwY, ovK dmoorepav be Thy vAnv 
TaY avaykaiwy pds TO ‘yuyvopevov aitidv, aAAG 
ovvopv, ome THSE TH Kal TO Tay alcPnTov d.a- 
Kekoopmpevoy ot Kafapov 00d duuyes eorw, adAd 
Tijs vAns oupTrAckopevns 7 Aoyep dapBavet Thy 
yeveow. dpa S€ mpa@rov emt tadv TeXveT@v" ofov 
«d00s 4 meptBontos evrat0a Tod Kparipos €dpa Kal 


Tov Aaprptay Wyttenbach: & Aaumpia. 
mepyzevets Madvig ; the future seems necessary, and so 
Prickard translates: mep:eévers (in one ms.) or mepiévors; of. 
438 c, infra. 
3 daiws van Herwerden: Betws. 
* napactnodpevos] maptcrdpevos in all mss. but one (D). 
5 ¢ omitted in all mss. but one (G). 
® evdedeuevos] evdedupevos in all mss. but one. 
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ing these matters,” he added, “I wish that Lamprias 
would say something to us. Will you wait?” 

“ Certainly I will,’ said Philip, “ and so will all 
who are here. For what you have said has set us all 
thinking.” 

47. Then I, addressing myself to him, said, ‘‘ Not 
only has it set me thinking, Philip, but it has filled 
me with confusion, if, in the presence of so many men 
such as you all are, I seem, in contradiction to my 
years, to give myself airs over the plausibility of m 
argument and to upset or disturb any of the beliefs 
regarding the Deity which have been conceived in 
truth and in piety. I shall defend myself by citing 
Plato as my witness and advocate in one. That 
philosopher ¢ found fault with Anaxagoras, the one of 
early times, because he was too much wrapped up in 
the physical causes and was always following up and 
pursuing the law of necessity as it was worked out in 
the behaviour of bodies, and left out of account the 
purpose and the agent, which are better causes and 
origins. Plato himself was the first of the philosophers, 
or the one most prominently engaged in prosecuting 
investigations of both sorts, to assign to God, on the 
one hand, the origin of all things that are in keeping 
with reason, and on the other hand, not to divest 
matter of the causes necessary for whatever comes 
into being, but to realize that the perceptible uni- 
verse, even when arranged in some such orderly way 
as this, is not pure and unalloyed, but that it takes 
its origin from matter when matter comes into con- 
junction with reason. Observe first how it is with the 
artists. Take as our first example the far-famed 
stand and base for the mixing-bowl here which 


* Plato, Phaedo, 97 B-c. 
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(436) Bdots," iy ‘Hpd8oros dmoxpyrnpidiov* dvdpacev, 
airias pev exe tas? dhucds, tip Kal aidnpov Kal 
paragw dua mupds Kat dc’ vdaros Badiy, dv avev 
yevéoPar To epyov ovdepia pnyavyn: THY Sé Kupiw- 
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evepyodoay 1) n TEXYN Kat re} Adyos TO eye Tapeoxe. 
Kat pay Tay ye pendroy ToUrw Kal «lowAwy 6 
TouTHS Kai dnpLoupyos éemvyéypamrat, 


yparse TlodAvyvwros, Odowos yévos, AyAaod@vros 
vidos mepOopevav “IAiov axpomoAw, 


rs Len ’ + 4 ra , 
Ws dparar yparas: dvev 5é dappakwy ovvrpiBévrwy 
5 ia > , > \ be ts rf 
kal oupd0apevtwr aAXjAots oddev Fv oldv TE ToOLad- 
thv Sidbeow AaPeiv Kai dyuv. dp’ ovv 6 Bovdd- 
pevos dmrecbar THs bAKAs apyns, Cyra@v bé Kal 
A rd a 
SiddoKxwv Ta TaOjpata Kal Tas peTaBords, as wxXpa 
C pixOcioa owwris toxer Kat peda pnrias, adarpei- 
Tat THY TOO Texvitov® SdEav; 6 S€ Tod adrpov THY 
oropwow éeretiov Kai TV wdAdakw, OT TH ev trupt 
i 9 67 6 Ngee: , 2? ¢ \ 
xadaobeis evdidwat® Kat dretker tots ehavvovor Kat 
, i fi > A A 4 ’ Ws) > \ 
mAaTrovow,’ eprmecwy dé madw eis Vowp akpaipves 
a A 

Kal th yvxpornre Sia THY UVrd TUpds eyyevopervnv 
amadoTnTa Kai pavoTnTa mANOEls Kal KaTaTUKVY- 


1 Bais] dacs or dvois in all mss. but one (J). 
Uroxpyrnpidtoy Herodotus : : emuxpyTnptoor. 
3 goye tas Madvig: éxovras or €xovTos. 
4 8 added by Reiske. 
5 rexvirov] odypou in all mss. but one (EF). 
§ &diSwor Turnebus: émdidwor. 
7 wAdrrovow] tAyrrovew in Some MSS. 


@ The stand, dedicated by Alyattes (king of Lydia from 
617 to 560 s.c.), was of wrought iron and welded together, 
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Herodotus @ has styled the ‘ bowl-holder’; it came to 
have as its material causes fire and steel and softening 
by means of fire and tempering by means of water, 
without which there is no expedient by which this 
work could be produced ; but art and reason supplied 
for it the more dominant principle which set all these 
in motion and operated through them. And, indeed, 
the author and creator of these likenesses and por- 
traits here stands recorded in the inscription ® : 


Thasian by race and descent, Aglaophon’s son Polygnotus 
Painted the taking of Troy, showing her citadel’s sack ; 


so that it may be seen that he painted them. But 
without pigments ground together, losing their own 
colour in the process, nothing could achieve such a 
composition and sight. Does he, then, who is desirous 
of getting hold of the material cause, as he investi- 
gates and explains the behaviour of the red earth of 
Sinopé and the changes to which it is subject when 
mixed with yellow ochre, or of the light-coloured 
earth of Melos when mixed with lamp-black, take 
away the repute of the artist >? And he that goes into 
the details of the hardening and the softening of 
steel, how it is relaxed by the fire, and becomes pliant 
and yielding for those who forge and fashion it, and 
then, plunged anew into clear water, is contracted 
and compacted by the coldness because of the soft- 
ness and looseness of texture previously engendered 


not riveted. Cf. Herodotus, i. 25; Pausanias, x. 16.1. Of 
interest also in this connexion is the dedication recorded in 
the Sigeum inscription, C./.G. i. 8, or Roberts, Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy, no. 42 (p. 78). 

> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 502, Simonides, no. 
160; or Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, ii. p. 399 (L.C.L.). Cf. 
also Pausanias, x. 25. 1. 
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Zeds apxyyn, Zeds pécoa, Aws 8 &k mdvra 
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Tals 8 avayKalats Kal duoikais odK eT. mpoojeoay 
aitiais. ot d€ vewTepot ToUTWY Kal dvoLKoL TpOT- 
E ayopevopevor tobvavriov éxeivors ths Ka\fs Kal 
Oelas anomAavybevres apxis, ev ompace Kat rafecr 
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1 «ai added in the Aldine ed. 


2 rapa] zepi in almost all mss. 
3 zav ofGadpadv] tov dfaducv most Mss, 
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by the fire, and acquires a tenseness and firmness 
which Homer @ has called ‘ the brawn of steel ’—does 
such an investigator any the less preserve intact for 
the artist the credit for the creation of the work? I 
think not. In fact there are some who question the 
properties of medicinal agents, but they do not do 
away with medical science. And thus when Plato? 
declared that we see by the commingling of the 
irradiation from our eyes with the light of the sun, 
and that we hear by the vibration of the air, he 
certainly did not mean by this to abrogate the 
fundamental fact that it is according to the design of 
Reason and Providence that we have been endowed 
with sight and hearing. 

48. “Tosum up, then: while every form of creation 
has, as I say, two causes, the very earliest theological 
writers and poets chose to heed only the superior one, 
uttering over all things that come to pass this common 
generality : 

Zeus the beginning, Zeus in the midst, and from Zeus comes 
all being ¢; 
but as yet they made no approach towards the com- 
pelling and natural causes. On the other hand the 
younger generation which followed them, and are 
called physicists or natural philosophers, reverse the 
procedure of the older school in their aberration from 
the beautiful and divine origin, and ascribe everything 
to bodies and their behaviour, to clashes, trans- 
mutations, and combinations. Hence the reasoning 
of both parties is deficient in what is essential to it, 

* Od. ix. 393. 

> Cf. 433 pv, supra, and Plato, Republic, 507 c-p, and 508 p. 

© Orphic Frag. vi. 10 (21a, 2); ef. Mullach, Frag. Phil. 
Graec. i. p. 169. 11. 
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since the one ignores or omits the intermediary and the 
agent, the other the source and the means. He who 
was the first to comprehend clearly both these points 
and to take, as a necessary adjunct to the agent that 
creates and actuates, the underlying matter, which 
is acted upon, clears us also of all suspicion of wilful 
misstatement. The fact is that we do not make the 
prophetic art godless or irrational when we assign to 
it as its material the soul of a human being, and 
assign the spirit of inspiration and the exhalation as an 
instrument or plectrum for playing on it. For, in the 
first place, the earth, which generates the exhalation, 
and the sun, which endows the earth with all its power 
of tempering and transmutation, are, by the usage 
of our fathers, gods for us. Secondly, if we leave 
demigods as overseers, watchmen, and guardians of 
this tempered constitution, as if it were a kind of 
harmony, slackening here and tightening there on 
occasion, taking from it its too distracting and 
disturbing elements and incorporating those that are 
painless and harmless to the users, we shall not 
appear to be doing anything irrational or impossible. 
(49.) Nor again, in offering the preliminary sacrifice 
to learn the god’s will and in putting garlands on 
victims or pouring libations over them, are we doing 
anything to contradict this reasoning. For when the 
priests and holy men say that they are offering 
sacrifice and pouring the libation over the victim and 
observing its movements and its trembling, of what 
else do they take this to be a sign save that the god 
is in his holy temple? For what is to be offered in 
sacrifice must, both in body and in soul, be pure, 
unblemished, and unmarred. Indications regarding 
the body it is not at all difficult to perceive, but they 
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test the soul by setting meal before the bulls and peas 
before the boars ; and the animal that does not eat of 
this they think is not of sound mind. In the case of 
the goat, they say, cold water gives positive proof ; 
for indifference and immobility against being suddenly 
wet is not characteristic of a soul in a normal state. 
But for my part, even if it be firmly established that 
the trembling is a sign of the god’s being in his holy 
temple and the contrary a sign of his not being there, 
I cannot see what difficulty in my statements results 
therefrom. For every faculty duly performs its 
natural functions better or worse concurrently with 
some particular time ; and if that time escapes our 
ken, it is only reasonable that the god should give 
signs of it. 

50. “I think, then, that the exhalation is not in 
the same state all the time, but that it has recurrent 
periods of weakness and strength. Of the proof on 
which I depend I have as witnesses many foreigners 
and all the officials and servants at the shrine. It is a 
fact that the room in which they seat those who would 
consult the god is filled, not frequently or with any 
regularity, but as it may chance from time to time, 
with a delightful fragrance coming on a current of air 
which bears it towards the worshippers, as if its source 
were in the holy of holies; and it is like the odour 
which the most exquisite and costly perfumes send 
forth. It is likely that this efflorescence is produced 
by warmth or some other force engendered there. 
If this does not seem credible, you will at least all 
agree that the prophetic priestess herself is subjected 
to differing influences, varying from time to time, 
which affect that part of her soul with which the spirit 
of inspiration comes into association, and that she 
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does not always keep one temperament, like a perfect 
concord, unchanged on every occasion. For many 
annoyances and disturbances of which she is conscious, 
and many more unperceived, lay hold upon her body 
and filter into her soul ; and whenever she is replete 
with these, it is better that she should not go there 
and surrender herself to the control of the god, when 
she is not completely unhampered (as if she were a 
musical instrument, well strung and well tuned), but 
is in a state of emotion and instability. Wine, for 
example, does not always produce the same state of 
intoxication in the toper,* nor the music of the flute 
the same state of exaltation in the votary ; but the 
same persons are roused now to less, now to more, 
extravagant conduct by the Bacchic revels or stimu- 
lated by the wine, as the temperament within them 
becomes different. But especially does the imagina- 
tive faculty of the soul seem to be swayed by the 
alterations in the body, and to change as the body 
changes, a fact which is clearly shown in dreams ; for 
at one time we find ourselves beset in our dreams by 
a multitude of visions of all sorts, and at another time 
again there comes a complete calmness and rest free 
from all such fancies. We ourselves know of Cleon 
here from Daulia and that he asserts that in all the 
many years he has lived he has never had a dream ; 
and among the older men the same thing is told of 
Thrasymedes of Heraea. The cause of this is the 
temperament of the body, just as that of persons who 
are prone to melancholy, at the other extreme, is 
subject to a multitude of dreams and visions ; where- 
fore they have the repute of possessing the faculty of 
dreaming straight ; for since they turn now to this 


° Cf. 406 B, supra. 
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and now to that in their imagery, like persons who 
shoot many arrows, they often manage to hit the 
mark. 

51. “‘ Whenever, then, the imaginative and pro- 
phetic faculty is in a state of proper adjustment for 
attempering itself to the spirit as to a drug, inspiration 
in those who foretell the future is bound to come ; 
and whenever the conditions are not thus, it is bound 
not to come, or when it does come to be misleading, 
abnormal, and confusing, as we know in the case 
of the priestess who died not so long ago. As it 
happened, a deputation from abroad had arrived to 
consult the oracle. The victim, it is said, remained 
unmoved and unaffected in any way by the first 
libations ; but the priests, in their eagerness to 
please, went far beyond their wonted usage, and only 
after the victim had been subjected to a deluge and 
nearly drowned did it at last give in. What, then, 
was the result touching the priestess? She went 
down into the oracle unwillingly, they say, and half- 
heartedly ; and at her first responses it was at once 
plain from the harshness of her voice that she was not 
responding properly ; she was like a labouring ship 
and was filled with a mighty and baleful spirit. 
Tinally she became hysterical and with a frightful 
shriek rushed towards the exit and threw herself 
down, with the result that not only the members of 
the deputation fled, but also the oracle-interpreter 
Nicander and those holy men that were present. 
However, after a little, they went in and took her 
up, still conscious; and she lived on for a few 
days. 

“Tt is for these reasons that they guard the chas- 
tity of the priestess, and kecp her life free from all 
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association and contact with strangers, and take the 
omens before the oracle, thinking that it is clear to the 
god when she has the temperament and disposition 
suitable to submit to the inspiration without harm to 
herself. The power of the spirit does not affect all 
persons nor the same persons always in the same way, 
but it only supplies an enkindling and an inception, 
as has been said, for them that are in a proper state 
to be affected and to undergo the change. The power 
comes from the gods and demigods, but, for all that, 
it is not unfailing nor imperishable nor ageless, lasting 
into that infinite time by which all things between 
earth and moon become wearied out, according to our 
reasoning. And there are some who assert that the 
things above the moon also do not abide, but give 
out as they confront the everlasting and infinite, and 
undergo continual transmutations and rebirths. 

52. “ These matters,” I added, “ I urge upon you 
for your frequent consideration, as well as my own, 
in the belief that they contain much to which 
objections might be made, and many sugy¢stions 
looking to a contrary conclusion, all of which the 
present occasion does not allow us to follow out. So 
let them be postponed until another time, and like- 
wise the question which Philip raises about the Sun 
aud Apollo.” 
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AsBpERA, 25: a town in Thrace 
near the mouth of the river 
Nestus. 

Abydos, ane fy clty, on the Nile in 
Upper Egyp' 

shouians, the, 217, 325, 461: the 
school of philosophy founded by 
Plato at Athens, so called from 
the place of meeting. 

Acanthus (Acanthians), 295, 297: 
a town in eastern Chalcidicé on 
the Strymonic Gulf. 

Achaeans, 319: a name applied to 
all, or to a part of, the Greeks 
who fought at Troy. 

Achaeus, 297: a name, according 

grammarians, given to Orestes, 

Acron, 187; a physician who 
attended the Athenians during 
the Great Plague (430-429 B.c.). 

Admetus, 393: king of Pherae in 
Thessaly, protagonist of Euri- 
pides’ Alcestis and a character in 
a lost play of Sophocles whose 
title is unknown, 

Aegina, 809: an island off the coast 
of Attica in the Saronic Gulf. 

Aegon, 269: an Argive who became 
king, when the race of Hera- 
eleidae failed. 

Aegospotami (battle of), 277. 

Aemilianus, 401, 403: an orator of 
the lst century A.D. 

Aeolic (dialect), 363. 

Aeschylus quoted, 49, 223, 393, 
477; Athenian tragic poet; 525- 
456 B.C. 

Aesop, 295: a writer of fables of 
the 6th century s.c. The fables 
later current under his name 
can hardly be in anything like 
their original form. 


Aetolians, 287, 

Africa, 319, 337. 

Agamemnon, 375; commander-in- 
chief of the Greeks in the Trojan 
War. 

Agesilatis, 285; 
393-360 B.C. 
life. 

Aglaonicé, 389: learned daughter 
of Hegetor of Thessaly. 

Aglaophon, 489: a famous painter 
of ‘hasos in the early 5th 
century, father and teacher of 
Polygnotus and Aristophon. 

Aidoneus, 251: an epithet of Hades. 

Alcaeus, 71: according to the 
Phrygians, son of Heracles and 
father of Typhon. 

Alcaeus quoted, 353; a great poet 
of Lesbos, contemporary with 
Sappho. 

Alexander, 57, 59, 295; called the 
Great, king of Macedon; 356- 
323 B.C. 

Alexandria, 67, 69: acity in Egypt 
founded by Alexander the Great 
in 332 B.c, 

Alexarchus, 91: a Greek historian. 

Alexis, 407 : Athenian comic poet, 
uncle of Menander; circa 372- 
280 B.c. 

Alopecus, 337: ‘ Fox-hill,” a name 
of the hill Orchalides in Haliartus 
in Boeotia. 

Alpheius, 473: a river of Arcadia. 

Alyattes, 299: king of Lydia 617(?)- 
560 B.c. 

Amenthes, 73: the Egyptian name 
for the place to which the souls 
of the dead depart. 

Ammon, 25, 99, 353, 361: the local 
god of the Egyptian city of 
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king of Sparta 
Plutarch wrote his 
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Thebes, but identified by the 
Greeks with Zeus. 

Ammonius, 203-207, 211, 287, 357- 
361, 871, 875, 407, 445, 447, 461- 
465, 483: of Lamptrae, Peri- 
patetic philosopher, Plutarch's 
teacher at Athens; a spealer 
in the dialogues The E at 
Delphi and The Obsolescence of 
Oracles. 

Amoun, 25; the Egyptian name 
for Zeus, 

Amphiaratis, 861, 363: oracular 
shrine at Oropus. , 

Amphictyonfe (Council), 341: the 
council of the Sacred League 
which met twice yearly in Ther- 
mopylae. 

Amphictyons, 297. 

Amphilochus, 481; son of Amphi- 
aratis and Eriphylé; after his 
death he had an oracular shrine 
in Mallos. 

Amphitrité, 177: goddess, wife of 
Poseidon, 

Anaxagoras, 119, 233, 487: philo- 
sopher from Clezomenae, fried 
of Pericles, banished from 
Athens he retired to Lampsacus ; 
circa, 500-428 B.c. 

Anticleides, 91: Athenian his- 
torian, lived in the Alexandrian 
period. 

Antigonus, 59: called the ‘‘ One- 
eyed,” general of Alexander the 
Great; circa 330-301 B.c. 

Anubis, 39, 93, 107, 145: an 
Egyptian god bearing the head 
of a jackal, which the Greeks 
thought was a dog; identified 
by the Greeks with Hermes, 

Apelles, 59: a famons Greek painter 
of the second half of the 4th 
century B.C. 

Aphrodité, 38, 75, 117, 161, 165, 177. 

Apis, 15, 17, 29, 51, 71, 77, 88, 85, 
105, 107, 137, 171: the holy calf 
of Memphis. 

Apollo, 27, 33, 35, 61, 87, 133, 145, 
165, 177, 201, 207, 221, 223, 239, 
247, 251, 253, 269, 279, 293, 301, 
809, 361, 365, 393, 395, 435, 473, 
475, 483, 501. 

Apollonia, 301: the name of various 
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Greek cities ; which city is indi- 
cated here is uncertain. 

Apollonius, 413: a common Greek 
name. 

Apollonopolis, 123: a city of Upper 
Egypt, now Edfu. 

Apopis, 89: according to the 
Egyptians, brother of the Sun. 

Arabians, 23. 

Aratus quoted, 93: a Greek astro- 
nomical poet, author of the 
Phaenomena ; circu 315-240 B.c. 

Archelaiis, 199; king of Macedon 
413-399 B.c. 

Archemachnus, 67: of Euboea, a 
Greek historian. 

Arehilochus quoted, 209: of Paros, 
wrote elegiac poetry as well as 
iambic, of which he was reputed 
to be the inventor; circa (30 B.c. 

Areimanius, 113, 115: the Persian 
god of darkness, Ahriman, 

es, 75, 117. 






Arsives, 63, 85. 

Argo, 55: theship of the Argonauts. 

Aristagoras, 15; a writer ou Eyypt 
of the 4th ceutury. 

Avistarchus, 305: of Samos, a great 
astronomer 3 circa 320-250 B.c. 
Ariston, 91: histoian, author ofa 
work on Athenian colonization. 
Aristonica, 325: the prophetic 
priestess at Delphi who gave the 
Athenians baleful oracles in 480 

B.c. (Herodotus, vii. 140). 

Aristotle, 119, 143, 181, 187, 227, 
265, 267, 279, 427, 457, 479: the 
philosopher ; 384-322 n.c. 

Aristyllus, 305: an astronomer. 

Arné, 467: a town in south-western 
Thessaly. 

Arsalus, 413 : a ruler of the Solymi. 
Arsaphes, 91: an Ezyptian name 
of Osiris, regarded as Dionysus. 

Artemis, 27, 165, 435. 

Arueris, 33, 35: son of Isis and 
Osiris, regarded by the Greeks 
as Apollo, or the elder Horus. 

Aso, 35; a queen of Ethiopia. 

Assyrians, 57. 

Astarté, 41: a name given by some 
to the queen of Byblus who 
sheltered Isis. 
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Asterium, 289: a place in Tenedos. 

Astronomy, 307: a work in verse 
attributed by some to Thales 
(not extant). 

Athena, 25, 27, 79, 147, 165, 177, 
277, 307, 319. 

Athenaeus, 413: a common Greek 
name, 

Athenais, 41: the Greek equivalent 
of Nemanis, 

Athenian, 215, 277. 

Athenian Colonization, 91: a work 
of the historian Ariston. 

Athenians. 161, 207, 297, 301, 307. 

Athens, 161. 187, 269, 309, 

Athyr, 37, 95, 161: an Egyptian 
month, the Attic Pyanepsion 
(October to November). 

Athyri, 137: an Egyptian name 
for Isis. 

Atlas, 215: son of the Titan Iapetos, 
bore the heavens on his shoulder. 

Attica, 477. 


Baccuie, 85, 497. 

Bacchus, 225. 

Bacis, 285: a legendary seer. 

Basilocles, 259, 261: a speaker in 
the dialogue The Oracles at 
Delphi. 

Battus, 319, 335: the founder of 
Cyrene circa 630 B.C. 

Bear, the, 53: the constellation. 

Bebon, 121,147; an Egyptian name 
for Typhon. 

Bias, 205: of Priené, one of the 
Seven Wise Men; circa 550 B.c. 
Bocchoris, 23: Rekneranef, king 

of Eyypt circa 718-712 B.c. 

Boeotia, 343, 361. 

Boeotian, 215. 

Boeotians, 161. 

Beéthus, 271-275, 279-285, 289, 803, 
305: an Epicurean contemporary 
of Plutarch's, 8 speaker in the 
dialogue The Oracles at Delphi, 
and in the Symposiac Questions, 


v. 1, 

Brasidas, 295, 297: a distinguished 
Spartan general in the Pelopon- 
nesian War. He was killed at 
Amphipolis in 422 3.c, 

Briareus, 405: a monster with fifty 
heads and en hundred arms. 


Britain, 353, 408. 
Britons, 403. 

Busiris, 53, 73: a town In Egypt. 
Buto, 45, 93, 153: a town in Lower 
gy pt. f 
Byblus, 39-43: a town and a region 

of the Egyptian Delta. 


Capmus, 273: a Phoenician adven- 
turer, reputed founder of Thebes. 

Caesar (Augustus), 207. 

Caesar, Tiberius, 403. 

Callias, 297: a rich Athenian, 
friend and host of Socrates in 
Xenophon’s Symposium, 

Callistratus, 351: an official of the 
Amphictyonic Council, speaker 
in) aie Symposiac yuestions, 

Cambyses, 107: son of Cyrus the 
Great, second king of Persia, 
the conqueror of Egypt (died 
522 B.c.). 

Canopus, 55: pilot of Menelaiis 
who was buried in Egypt, and 
became identified with Serapis 
or Pluto. 

Canopus, 67: a town in the 
Egyptian Delta. 

Capitolinus, Jupiter, 165. 

Carthaginians, 287. 

Castor, 77: of Rhodes, a Greek 
historian of the ist century B.c, 
Cerberus, 69: the three-headed 

Hound of Hell. 

Chaeremon quoted, 325: a Greek 
tragic poet of the early 4th 
century B.C. 

Chaeroneia, 365 : a town in Boeotia, 
birthplace of Plutarch. 

Chaldean, 207. 

Chaldeans, 117. 

Chaos, 137: part of the Hesiodic 
cosmology. 

Cheiron, 215: the Centaur, tutor 
of Achilles, 

Chemia, 83: an Egyptian name for 
Egypt. 

Chemmis, 37: a city of Egypt near 
Thebes, the Greek Panopolis. 

Chilon, 205: of Sparta, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, circa 590 B.c. 

Chonuphis, 25: a priest of Memphis. 

Chronos, 77: Father Time, 
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Chrysippus, 61, 899, 433, 435: a 
Stoic philosopher from Soli in 
Cilicia; 280-206 B.c. 

Cilicia, 479, 481. 

Cinaethon, 331: of Sparta, a genea- 
logical poet of the 8th or 7th 
century B.c. 

Clea, 7, 11, 29, 85: the priestess 
at Delphi, contemporary witl 
Plutarch, to whom he dedicated 
the Isis and Osiris and The 
Bravery of Women. 

Cleander, 309: aman of Aegina, 
accomplice of Proclus of Epi- 
daurus, 

Cleanthes, 155: of Assos in the 
Troad, successor to Zeno in the 
Stoic school; 331/330-232/231 .c. 

Cleobulina, 297 : daughter of Cleo- 
bulus of Rhodes, whose real 
name was Eumetis; famed for 
her riddles. 

Cleobulus, 205, (297): of Lindus in 
Rhodes, one of the Seven Wise 
Men, of the early 6th century. 

Cleombrotus, 353, 355, 359, 361, 
375, 377, 381-385, 395-399, 405, 
409, 415: of Sparta, speaker in 
the dialogue The Obsolescence of 
Graeles. 

Cleon, 497 : a native of Daulia. 

Cleonae, 295: a town near:‘Hyam- 
polis in Phocis. 

Cleotimus, 309: brother of Proclus 
of Epidaurus. 

Clio, 303: one of the Muses, 
generally regarded as the Muse 
of History. 

Cnidian (Clubhouse), 865: a build- 
ing at Delphi. 

Cnidians, 279. 

Colophon, 163. 

Conflagration, the, of theWorld, 383. 

Copto, see Kopto. 

Coretas, 475, 485: a Delphian 
shepherd, the first, according 
to tradition, to give evidence of 
the power of prophecy resident 
in the place. : 

Corinth, 205, 263, 289. 

Corinthian, 268. 

Corinthians, 289, 293-297. 

Coroné, 365: ‘‘Crow,” a woman of 
Chaeroneia. 
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Corycian (cave), 259; at Delphi. 

Crates, 295, 297: of Thebes, Cynic 
philosopher, disciple of Diogenes, 
3rd century B.c. 

Cratylus, 233: a dialogue of Plato, 
concerned principally with ety- 
mology. 

Crete, 177, 393. 

Cretines (or -us), 335: of Miletus, 
founder of Sinopé. 

Croesus, 299: king of Lydia 560- 
546 B.c. 

Cronus, 31, 33, 61, 77, 79, 81, 107, 
161, 405, 413: a god, son of 
Uranus and father of Zeus, 
Hera, Poseidon, Hades, Demeter. 
and Hestia. 

Cumae, 283; a city of Campania. 

Cyclops, 483: the one-eyed giant, 
Polyphemus, who was blinded by 
Odysseus in the Odyssey and in 
Euripides’ play. 

Cydnus, 473: a river of Cilicia 
which flows through the city of 
Tarsus. 

Cynic, 367: a school of philosophy 
founded by Antisthenes. 

Cynopolis, 169: a city in tha 
Egyptian Delta, now Samallut. 

cyphi, 127, 187-191: an Egyptian 
medicinal preparation. 

Cypselus, 293; tyrant of Corinth, 
son of Aeétion and father of 
Periander. 

Cyrus, 57: the Great, founder of 
the Persian Empire, killed in 
529 B.c. 


DamatTrivs, 161: the Boeotian 
name for the Attic month 
Pyanepsion. 

Danube, 439. 

Daulia, 497; a town in Phocis near 
Delphi. 

Deinomenes, 309: of Gela, father 
of the tyrants Gelon, Hiero, and 
Thrasybulus. 

Deinon, 77: of Colophon, edited 
and continued Ctesias’s Persian 
History. 

Delian, 203, 251, 365.1 

Delos, 211, 365. 

Delphi, 85, 87, 201, 221, 267, 293, 
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315, 341, 351, 365, 373, 375, 393, 
4ll, 475, 485. 

Delphians, 207. 

Demeter, 61, 75, 99, 151, 155, 161. 

Demetrius, 858, 355, 361, 367, 3-1, 
385, 403, 417, 421, 427, 461, 473, 
479, 481: of Tarsus, a gram- 
marian. a speakcr in the dialogue 
The Obsolescence of Urucles. 

Democritus, 109, 401: a philo- 
sopher of Abdera, the great 
exponent of the Atomic Theory ; 
circa 400-400 B.c. 


Dicaearcheia, 283: a city of 
Campania, the Latiu Puteoli 
(Pozzuoli). 


Dicaearchus, 199: of Messene, a 
gengrapher and historian of the 
late 4th century. 

Dictys, 21: nursling of Isis. 

Didymus, 367; a Cynic, surnamed 
Planetiades. 

Niochites, 51: a name given tle 
town containing the tomb of 
Osiris. 

Diogenianus, 261-265, 269, 275, 
289, 319: of Pergamum, an 
Academic philosopher, a speaker 
in the dialogue The Oracles at 
Delphi. 

Diomedes, 319: son of Tydeus, a 
hero of the Trojan War. 

Dionysiac, 85. 

Dionysius, 69: servant of Ptolemy 
Soter. 

Dionysius, 165: the identity of the 
person referred to disputed. 

Dionysius, 413: a common Greek 
name. 

Dionysus, 35, 61, 67-71, 75, 83-91, 
99, 151, 155, 221-225, 411. 

Dins, 413: a common Greek nante. 

Dog star, the, 53, 55, 91, 115, 129, 
147: Sirius. 

Dolon’s Way, 395. 

Dorian, 419. 

Dor c (dialect), 411. 

Dragon's t+ eth, 259. 

Dryus, 413: ruler of the Solymi. 


E, THE, AT DELPHI, 201, 207, 215, 
23h, 237, 439. 

FKarth, the, 65, 89, 137, 303, 305, 
355, 475, 477, al. 


| 
| 
| 


Echecrates, 305: prophetic priest 
at Delphi at the time ot the 
Persian wars. 

Echinades, 401: nine small islan : - 
in the lonian Sea at the mouth 
of the Achelutis. 

Exypt, 25, 45, 43, 57, 69, 71, 83, 99, 
107, 159, 353. 

Egyptian, 25, 27, 73, 137, 147, 159, 
379, 4U1, 419. 

Egyptians, 15, 19, 
35-39, 43-47, 69, 73-79, $3, 
87-93, 101, 107, 121, 129, 135, 143, 
147, 149, 153-157, 161-173, 177, 
187, 291, 455, 

Eileithyia, 171: the goddess of the 
rites of childbirth. 

Eleans, 23, 205. 

Elephantiné, 105: an island in the 
Nile opposite Syené; to-day 
El-Gezire. 

Elis, 45, 177, 295, 

Empedocles, 117, 305, 399, 407; 
quoted, 65, 291, 397, 473: a philo- 
sopher of Acragas; circa 494-434, 

Epaphus, #1: son of Zeus and lo, 
a Greek equivalent of Apis. 

Epicureapism, 271. 

Epicureaus, 405, 407, 481. 

Epicurus, 109, 275, 279, 289, 407, 
483: a Greek philosopher 341- 
270 B.C. 

Epidaurus, 309 ; a city on the east 
coast of Argolis. 

Epimenides quoted, 351: a prophet 
of Crete circa 6U0 B.C. 

Epiphi, 127: an Exyptian month 
{about July), 

Epitherses 401; father of Aemi- 
lianus, the orator. 

Eresns, 419: a town of Tesbos. 

Eretria, 301: a city of Eu: oea. 

Erythrae, 297, 307: a city un the 
coast of Asia Minor opposite Chios. 

Etesiau Winds, 95. 

Ethiopia, 35, 95. 

Ethiopians, 95. 

Euboea, 67, 477. 

Euboean, 477, 

Eudoxus, 17, 25, 53, 75, 129, 149, 
151, 365, 307 : of Cnidos, a mathie- 
miatician and astronomer, who 
also wrote a book on travel; 
4th century B.c. 


28, 25, 29, 51, 
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Euhemerus, 57 : of Messené, author 
of a celebrated work on the 
mortal lives of the gods; late 
4th century B.c. 

Eumetis, 297 ; see Cleobulina. 

Euripides quoted, 109, 165, 175, 
199, 231, 251, 319, 823, 833, 387, 
461, 469, 471, 483: Athenian 
tragic poet; circa 485-406 B.C. 

Eurycleis, 377: ventrilequists, so 
called from Eurycles, an Athen- 
ian of the 5th century. 

Eustrophus, 215, 217, 2°9, 233: of 
Athens, speaker in the dialogue 
The E at Delphi. 


Fates, the, 203. a 


GALAXx10M, 843: a town of Boeotia. 

Gelo, 309: son of Deinomenes, 
ruler of Gela 491-483 B.c., and of 
Syracuse 485-478 B.c. 

Giants, 61. 

Glaucé, 273: of Chios, a famous 
lyre-player. 

Gnesiochus, 335: a Megarian ad- 
venturer. 

Gorgias, 407 : of Leontini, a famous 
rhetorician ; circa 483-375 B.C. 
Great Mother, 331: Cybebé, the 

Anatolian godders, 

Grecian, 281. 

Greece, 73, 145, 205, 279, 335, 337, 
373, 395. 

Greek, 9, 57, 145, 147, 157, 363, 
409, 417. 

Greeks, 25, 35, 41, 53, 55, 61, 77, 
83-87, 91, 107, 19, 117, 129, 135, 
145, 159, 165, 167, 177, 183, 207, 
211, 297, 841, 363, 365, 379, 395, 
485. 


Hapes, 69, 73, 75, 113-117, 183, 
253. 

Haliartus, 337: a town in Boeotia. 

Hamadryads, 381. 

Hannibal, 287: the great Cartha- 
ginian general ; 247-183 B.c. 

Harpocrates, 49, 153, 159: son of 
Isis and Osiris, the Egyptian god 
of Silence. 

Hecataeus, 17, 25: of Abdera, a 
philosopher and historian ; circa 
300 B.C, 
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Hecaté, 107, 165, 387: a chthonic 
deity of the Greeks. 

Hegetor, 359: a Thessalian, father 
of Aglaonicé. 

H+licon, 281: a mountain of 
Bovotia, resort of the Muses. 

Heliopolis, 17, 25, 83: a city in 
Lower Egypt on the borders of 
Arabia. 

Hellanicus, 88: of Mitylené, an 
historian of the 5th century. 

Hephaestus, 77, 155. 

Hera, 75, 77. 

Heracleides Ponticus, 67: of Hera- 
cleia, pupil of Plato, a philo- 
sopher and historian of the 4th 
century. 

Heracleitus, 109, 117, 315, 383; 
quoted, 69, 117, 181, 221, 241, 
273, 383, 471; of Ephesus, a 
philosopher ; circa 560-500 8 c. 

Heracleon, 357, 369, 397, 399, 415, 
419: of Magnesia, Peripatetic 
philosopher and speaker in the 
dialogue The Obsolescence of 
Oracles, 

Heracles, 67, 71, 99, 101, 215, 295, 
311, 3r9, 398, 

Heraea, 497 : a town of Arcadia. 

Hermaeus, 91, 103 : an unidentified 
writer of (Egyptian?) history. 
Reiske would read Hermeas and 
identify him with the writer in 
Frag. Hi:t Graec. ii. 80, but the 
whole matter is very doubtful. 

Hermaeus, 415; a common Greek 
name, 

Hermanubis, 145: son of Osiris 
and Nephthys, symbol of the 
search for truth. 

Hermes, 11, 29, 31, 33, 49, 55, 101, 
131, 133, 145, 157, 403, 

Herniodotus, 59: an obscure poet 
at the court of Antigonus the 
One-Eyed. 

Hermon: see 276, note a, 

Hermopolis, 11, 123: a city of 
Egypt. 

Herodotus, 311, 489; quoted, 391 : 
Greek historian of the 5th 
century. 

Herophilé, 297; daughter of Theo- 
dorus, the Sibyl of Ervthrae, 

Hesiod, 13, 63, 137, 269-273, 805, 
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807, 867. 379, 383, 385%; quoted, 
15, 65, 381, 389, 463, 465, 477: of 
Ascra in Boeotia, didactic poet 
of the 8th century B.c. 

Hestia, 75: the goddess of the 
hearth-fire. 

Hiero, 277: a Spartan. 

Hiero, 277, 309: son of Deino- 
menes, ruler of Gela and Syra- 
cuse ; 478-467 B.c. 

Hierosolymus, 77 : son of Typhon. 

Himera, 419: a city oi Sicily. 

Hipparchus, 305: an astronomer ; 
circa 190-120 B.C. 

Hippys, 419: of Rhegium, an 
historian of the 5th century. 

Homer, 19, 61, 83, 99, 123, 229, 247, 
249, 269, 271, 275, 279, 289) 319, 
879, 419, 421, 437; quoted, 7, 63 
117, 125, 209, 218, 251, 269, 291, 
817, 339, 355, 383, 417, 491. 

Homoeomeria, 425: the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras. 

Hoplites, 337 : a river of Boeotia. 

Hora, 93: the ‘‘seasonable temper- 
ing of the surrounding air.” 

Horus, 33, 35, 45-49, 53, 55, 93, 97, 
99, 105, 123, 127, 131-139, 145- 
149: son of Isis and Osiris, the 
Egyptian god of Light. 

Hyes, 83: a cult name of Dionysus. 

Hysiris, 85: Hellanicus's spelling 
of Osiris. 


Ierus, 247; a cult name of Apollo. 

India, 73. 

Indian, 419. 

Iseion, 11: the shrine of Isis. 

Isis, 9, 11, 21, 25, 33-49 53, 55, 59, 
67, 71, 73, 79, 83, 89-93, 97, 105, 
107, 123, 127-137, 143, 147-153, 


169, 181. 
Ismenian, 203: an epithet of 
Apollo. 
Isodaetes, 223: an epithet of 
Apollo. 


Ister, 311: of Cyrene, a Greek 
historian, slave of the poet 
Callimachus, 3rd century B.c. 

Isthmian Games, 293. 

Italy, 279, 401. 

Ithacans, 19. 


Jewish, 77. 


Judaeus, 77: son of Typhon. 
Jupiter, 165. 


Kyeps, 55: an Egyptian god. 

Kopto (Copto), 37, 73, 133; a city 
of Upper Egypt, north of Thebes, 

Koré, 99, 161: see Persephoné, 


Lasyapag, 395: a clan at Delphi. 

Lachares, 165: tyrant of Athens; 
296-295 B.c. 

Lamia, 281: daughter of Poscidon. 

Lamprias, 205, 207, 371, 461, 463, 
483, 487: brother of Plutarch, 
a speaker in the dialogues The 
E at Delphi and The Obsolescence 
of Oracles. 

Iaws, The, 119: a work of Plato. 

Lebadeia, 361, 463; a town of 
Boeotia, renowned for its oracle 
of Trophonius. 

Leda, 297: daughter of Thestius 
of Aetolia, wife of Tyndareiis, 
mother of the Dioscuri, Helen, 
and Clytemnestra. 

Lemnos, 173. 

Leschenorian, 203: an epithet of 
Apollo. 

Leto, 93; mother of Apollo and 
Artemis. 

Leuctra, 277: a town in Boeotia. 

Lindians, 205: citizens of Lindus 
in Rhodes. 

Lion (Leo), 91, 98: the constella- 
tion. 

Livia, 207: wife of Caesar Au- 
gustus. 

Love, 137, 139: element in the 
Hesiodic cosmogony. 

Lycians, 413. 

Lycopolis, 73, 169: a town in 
Egypt. 

Lycoreia, 259: a town near Delphi. 

Lycurgus, 25. 311: the reputed 
author of the Spartan constitu- 
tion. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Lydian, 363. 

Lysander, 277, 887: Spartan com- 
mander, ended the Peloponnesian 
War at the battle of Aegos- 
potami (404); killed at the battle 
of Haliartus (395). Plutarch 
wrote his life. 
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Lysippus, 59: a sculptor of the 
second half of the 4th century. 


MACEDONIANS, 57. 

Magnesia, 301: a city of Asia 
Minor. 

Maleander, 41: a king of Byblus. 

Maliaus, 281. 

Maneros, 43; son of Malcander. 

Manes, 57: a king of Phrygia. 

Manetho, 25, 69, 121, 147, 171: of 
Sebennytus, historian of Egypt, 
3rd century B.C. 

Mardonius, 363; Persian comman- 
der, killed at Plataea in 479 B.c. 
Masdes, 57: alternative form of 

Manes. 

Megara, 367. 

Megarians, 301, 373. 

Meinis, 23 (cj. 22, note a): first 
king of Egypt circa 3500 B.c. 

Melilotus, 93. 

Melos, 439. 

Memphis, 25, 51, 71, 105, 153: a 
city of Egypt. 

Menander, lo3: Athenian comic 
poet; 342-291 B.c. 

Mendes, 105, 171; a city of Egypt. 

Mercury, 455: the planet. 

Meriones. 393: son of Molus, hero 
in the Trojan War. 

Mesoré, 159: an Egyptian month 
(August ?). 

Messené, 57. 

Metapontum, 279 ; a Greek city on 
the Gulf of Tarentum in southern 
Italy. 

Methyer, 137 : a name of Isis. 

Metredorus, 407: of Lampsacus, 
friend and pupil of Epicurus; 
died 277 B.c. 

Min, 137: a name of Horus. 

Mithras, 113; the Persian god of 
Light. 

Mnaseas, 91: of Patrae or Patara, 
pupil of Eratosthenes, a Euhe- 
merist. 

Mnemosyné, 251: Memory, mother 
of the Muses. 

Mnesareté, 295: the true name of 
Phryné, the courtesan. 

Muesinoé, 247 : a name of Leda, 

Mneuis, 33: the sacred black bull 
of Heliopolis. 
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Molionidae, 295; Eurytus and 
Cteatus, sons of Molioné. 

Molus, 343; father of Meriones. 

Moou, the, 105, 107, 127, 129, 233. 

Mopsus, 481: founded Mallos to- 
gether with Amphilochus. 

Muse, 323, 327. 

Muses, 11, 251, 269, 281, 303, 305. 

Muth, 137: a name of Isis. 

Myrina, 301: a city of Aeolian Asia 
Minor between Cymé and Gry- 
neium, 
Myrtalé, 295: a name of Olympias, 
mother of Aiexander the Great. 
Mys, 361, 863: a Carian from 
Europus, consulted the oracle of 
Trophonius during the Persian 
wars. 

Mysteries, the, 389, 391. 


Natap, 381. 

Nemanés, 41: a name of Astarté, 
queen of Byblus, 
Neobulé, 209: the 

Archilochus. 

Neochorus, 337: of Haliartus, th 
slayer of Lysander. 

Nephthys, 33, 39, 93, 95, 107, 141, 
149: an Egyptian goddess, 
equated with Aphrodité by the 
Greeks, 


beioved of 





Nero, 201: 
A.D. 54-68. 

Nicander, 207, 209, 237, 499: priest 
of Delphi to whom Fiutarch dedi- 
cated the essay On Listening to 
Lectures. 

Nile, the, 15, 19, 79, 81, 87, 93-99, 
103, 151, 153, 175. 

Nyctelius, 223: a name given to 
Apollo. 

Nymphs, 381, 383. 


emperor of Rome 


Oceanus, 83, 

Ochus, 29, 77: Artaxerxes III., 
king of Persia 351-338 B.o. 

Odysseus, 19, 319, 417. 

Oechalia, 393: a city of Euboea, 
sacked by Heracles. 

Oenuphis, 25: priest of Heliopolis. 

Olympia, 293, 473. 

Olympian, 63, 117. 

| Olympias, 295; wife of Philip and 

mother of Alexander the Great. 
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Olympus, 107, 419. 

Omphis, 103: a name of Osiris. 

Onomacritus, 381: an Athenian 
collector of oracles in the time 
of Peisistratus. 

Opuntians, 299, 301; citizens of 
Opus in Locris. 
Orchalides, 337: a hill near Hali- 
artus in Boeotia. 
Orchomenos, 479: 
Boeotia. 

Orestes, 297: son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. 

Orion, 53, 55: the constellation. 

Orneatans, 297: citizens of Orneae 
in Argolis, 

Oromazes, 113, 115; Ahura Mazda, 
the Persian god of Good. 

Orpheus, 305, 379, 383, 

Orphic, 237; fragment quoted, 491. 

Osiris, 19, 21, 27, 33-39, 45-55, 59, 
61, 67-73, 77, 81-107, 121-137, 141, 
145, 147, 151, 153, 167, 171, 181, 
183, 413. 

Oxyrhynchus, 19, 169: a town in 
Egypt. 


a town in 


PALaestinus, 43: a name of the 
son of Maleander, king of 
Byblus. 

Pallas (Athena), 277. 

Palodes, 401, 403: a place in the 
neighbourhood of Paxi. 

Pamyles, 33: a Priapean god of 
the Evyptians. 

Pamylia, 33, 89: an Egyptian fes- 
tival in honour of Pamyles. 

Pan, 401, 403; Pans, 37. 

Panchoans, 57. 

Yanchon (or Panchaea), 57: a fabu- 
lous island in the Persian Gulf, 
described by Euhemerus. 

Pandarns, 319 : a Lycian leader in 
the Trojan War. 

Paphlavonians, 161. 

Parmenides, 805: of Elea, pupil 
and successor of Xenophanes in 
the Eleatic school of philosophy ; 
early 5th century. 

Pauson, 271: an Attic painter or 
caricaturist of the first half of 
the 4th century. 

Paxi, 401: two small islands be- 


tween Corcyra and Leucas, Dow 
Paxo. 

Payni, 75: an Egyptian name of a 
month. 

Peloponnesian War, 365. 

Pelusius, 43: a name of the son of 
Malcander, king of Byblus. 

Penelopé, 403: wife of Odysseus. 

Periander, 205; tyrant of Corinth ; 
627-505 BC. 

Persephoné, 67, 161: the Daughter 
(Koré) of Demeter; see also Koré 
and Phersephoné. 

Persian, 29, 77; Gulf, 853, 411; 
Wars, 301, 361, 365. 

Persians, 57, 113. 

Petraeus, 343 : L. Cassius Petraeus, 
a speaker in the Symposiac Ques- 
tions, v. 2. 

Petron, 419: of Himera, a philo- 
sopher. 

Phaeacians, 19: the inhabitants of 
Phaeacia (later identified with 
Corcyra) in the Odyssey. 

Phaedrus, 43: 2 river in Egypt. 

Phaestus, 351: a city in Crete. 

Phalanthus, 385: sun of Agelatis, 
founder of Phalanthus in Ar- 
cadia. 

Phamenoth, 105: 
month. 

Phanaean, 203, 251: epithet of 
Apollo. 

Phanias, 419; of Eresus in Lesbos, 
Peripatetic philosopher and his- 
torian; 4th century. 

Phaophi, 75, 127, 153: an Egyptian 
month. 

Pharos, 99: an island off the coast 
of Egypt near Alexandria. 

Pharsalia, 279 : a town in Thessaly. 

Pheidias, 177: an Athenian sculp- 
tor of the 5th century. 

Phersephoné, #65: see Persephoné. 

Philae, 53; a sacred island in the 
Nile at the southern boundary 
of Upper Egypt. 

Philebus, 235: a work of Plato. 

Philinus, 259, 261, 323: of Phocia, 
a friend of Plutarch’s and speaker 
in the dialogue The Oracles at 
Delphi. 

Philip, 395-399, 403, 439, 483, 487, 
501: an historian, speaker in the 
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an Egyptian 
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dialogue The Obsolescence of 
Oracles. 

Philip (V.), 287: king of Macedon, 
defeated by Flamininus at Cynos- 
cephalae in 197; 237-179 B.c. 

Philochorus, 311: an eminent 
Athenian historian, killed soon 
after 261 B.c. 

Philomelus, 279: tyrant of Phocis 
in the 4th century. 

Phocians, 279, 297, 299. 

Phocis, 311. 

Phoebus, 223, 247, 251, 833: “ The 
Radiant One” (see 411). See 
also Apollo. 

Phoenicia, 123. 

Phoenicians, 287. 

Phoenix, the, 381. 

Phrygian, 71, 379. 

Phrygians, 57, 161. 

Phryné, 295, 297: @ famous cour- 
tesan of Thespiae; 4th century. 

Phylarchus, 71: historian and 
opponent of Aratus of Sicyon; 
8rd century B.c. 

Pindar, 307, 319; quoted, 87, 
nay 251, 273, 323, 327, 369, 381, 

91. 

Pittacus, 205: ruler of Mitylené, 
one of the Seven Wise Men. 

Planetiades, 367, 369, 371: nick- 
name of the cynic Didymus. 

Plataeae, 373: 8 town in Boeotia 
near Attica, where the Greeks 
defeated the Persians under Mar- 
donius in 479 B.C. 

Plato, 25, 29, 63, 65, 73, 119, 129, 
185-139, 143, 163, 181, 211, 227, 
229, 233, 235, 325, 877, 383, 357, 
889, 399, 409, 415, 419, 421, 441, 
443, 447, 457, 461, 487, 491; 
quoted, 13, 59, 143, 291: the 
philosopher ; 427-346 B.c. 

Pleiades, 161: the constellation. 

Pleistoanax, 307: king of Sparta 
circa 458-408 B.C. 

Pluto, 67, 69, 161, 183, 251: see 
also Hades. 

Polycrates, 843: a magistrate or 
priest (7), apparently of Phocis 
and Plutarch’s contemporary. 

Polygnotus, 489: of Thasos, son of 
Aglaophon, the great painter; 
circa 500-445, 
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Polyxena, 295 : a name of Olympias, 
mother of Alexander the Great. 

Poseidon, 27, 101, 177, 281, 435. 

Praxiteles, 297: son of Cephiso- 
dotus of Athens, the great 
painter; first half of 4th cen- 
tury. 

Priam, 63; king of Troy. 

Priscus, see Terentius. 

Procles, 309: tyrant of Epidaurus 
in the 7th century s.c., father- 
in-law of Periander. 

Prodicus, 331; of Ceos, 8 sophist ; 
5th century. 

Prometheus, 11,91, 215; the Titan, 
benefactor of mankind. 

Prytaneum, the, 237; the town 
hall at Delphi. 

Psammetichus, 17; king of Egypt 
in the 7th century. 

Ptolemy Soter, 67, 69: king of 
Egypt 322-285 s.c. 

Ptoum (Ptoan), 361, 373: a moun- 
tain in Boeotia on which stood a 
famous shrine of Apollo. 

Pyanepsion, 161: an Attic month 
(October-November). 

Pylaea, 341; a suburb of Delphi. 

Pythagoras, 25, 59, 75. 81, 119, 
369, 441(7%): philosopher; 6th 
century B.c. 

Pythagorean, 27. 

Pythagoreans, 103, 177, 189, 219. 

Pythian, 199, 203, 213, 851, 363, 
371. 

Python, 61, 411: a fabulous snake, 
lord of Delphi before the advent 
of Apollo. 

Pythones, 377: ventriloquists. 


REPUBLIC, 135: a dialogue of Plato. 

Rhea, 31, 75, 1/8, 455: goddess, 
wite of Cronus and mother of 
Zeus. 

Rhegium, 419: a city of southern 
Italy on the straits opposite 
Messana, now Reggio. 

Rhodes, 297. 

Rhodopis, 295 : a famous courtesan 
of the 6th century B.c. 

Romans, 169, 287. 

Rome, 403. 

Rumour (personified), 41. 
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Bats, 25, 79: @ city of Lower 
Egypt. 

Saosis, 41: a name of Astarté, 
queen of Byblus. 

Sappho, 273, 325: of Lesbos, the 
great phetess ; late 7th and early 
6th centuries. 

Sarapion, 199, 269-275, 281, 285, 
293, 301, 305: of Athens, a poet 
to whom Plutarch dedicated The 
E at Delphi; he is also a speaker 
in the dialogue The Oracles at 
Delphi. 

Satyrs, 37. 

Scorpion, the, 87: a sign of the 
zodiac. 

Scotivs, 251: an epithet of Hades. 

Scythinus, 301; historian and poet 
from Teos. 

Sealers, 77: title of certain Egyp- 
tian priests. 

Sebennytus, 25, 69: a city of 
Egypt. 

Selinus, 289: a city of Sicily. 

Semiramis, 67: wife of Ninus of 
Nineveh, but often identified 
with Herodotus’s (i. 184) Baby- 
lonian queen (Sammuramat) ; re- 
garded as an Assyrian queen by 
Plutarch. 

Serapis, 67-73, 91, 147, 331: a Baby- 
lonian god introduced into 
Egypt by Ptolemy Soter; often 
identified with Hades. 

Sesostris, 57: mythical king of 
Egypt, sometimes identified with 
Rameses II. 

Seth (Set), 101, 121, 147: the 
Egyptian god identified with 
Typhon. 

Sibyl, the, 273, 281-285, 207, 325, 

Sicily, 277, 307, 309, 419. 

Sicyonians, 297. 

Simonides quoted, 55, 303, 489: 
of Ceos, distinguished lyric poet; 
556-467 B.c. 

Sinopé, 67, 69, 489: Greek city on 
ie southern shore of the Black 

ea. 

Sirius, 129: see also Dog-star. 

Smu, 147; a name of Typhon. 

Socrates, 137, 297, 825: Athenian 
philosopher; 468-399 B.c. 

Socrates, 85: an historian of Argos. 


Soli, 441: a city of Cilicia, 

Solon, 25, 205: the Athenian la 
giver; circa 638-558 Bc. 

BSolymi, 413: a Syrian, or Scythian 
tribe living in Lycia. 

Sonchis, 25: a priest of Sais. 

Sophist, 235; a work of Plato. 

Sophists, 205. 

Sophocles quoted, 253, 829, 377, 
393: Athenian tragic poet; 495- 
406 B.c. 

Sophron quoted, 209: of Syracuse, 
writer of mimes; 5th century. 
Sosibius, 67: a much-travelled 
man at the court of Ptolemy 
Soter, perhaps to be identified 
with the Spartan chronographer. 

Soteles, 69: a servant of Ptolemy 
Soter. 

Sothis, 53, 147: Egyptian name of 
the Dog-star. 

Sparta, 285, 353. 

Spartan, 277, 311. 

Spartans, 307, 329. 

Stesichorus, 251; quoted, 253: of 
Mataurns or Himera, poet of 
choral lyrics ; circa 640-555 B.c. 

Stoic, 109, 291, $83, 

Stoicism, 291. 

Stoics, 99, 101, 291, 405, 435. 

Stratonicé, 295: a name of Olym- 
pias, mother of Alexander the 
Great. 

Styx, 305: 
World. 

Sun, the, 31, 33, 89-93, 105, 107, 
115, 117, 125-129, 135, 145, 207, 
291, 293, 455, 475, 501. 

Sword, the, 29: a name given by 
the Egyptians to Ochus. 

Syené, 19, 357: a city on the Nile 
in Upper Egypt, vow Assuan. 
Symposium, 137: a dialogue of 

Plato. 

Syracuse, 277. 


river of the Lower 


Tanitic Mouth of the Nile, 37. 

Taphosiris, 53: ‘the tomb of 
Osiris,” a town in Egypt. 

Tarsus, 353, 473: a city in Cilicia. 

Tartarus, 137: the Lower World. 

Technactis, 23: Tefnakhte, father 
of Bekneranef, king of Lower 
Egypt circa 725 B.c. 
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Tezvrae, 368, 865, 373: a town in 
Boeotia, 

Teiresias, 479: the blind seer of 
Thebes. 

Tempé, 395, 411: the vale in Thes- 
saly through which the Peneus 
flows to the sea. 

Tenedos, 289: an island off the 
coast of Asia Minor near Troy. 
Terentius Priscus, 351: a friend of 
Plutarch, to whom he dedicated 
the dialogue The Obsolescence of 

Oracles, 

Tethys, 83: 
Oceanus. 

Teucer, 335: son of Telamon, 
founded Salamis in Cyprus. 

Thales, 25, 83, 205, 305, 307: the 
first prominent Greek scientist ; 
circa 636-546 B.C, 

Thamus, 401, 403: an Egyptian 
pilot. 

Thasian, 489, 

Theban, 55. 

Thebes, 23, 27, 33: a city of Egypt. 

Themis, 413: goddess of Justice. 

Theodorus, 441, 445: of Soli, 
commentator on Plato’s mathe- 
matical theories. 

Theodorus, 157: called the Athe- 
ist. 

Theognis, 265. 

Theon. 209, 215, 283-267, 273, 277, 
297, 299: an Egyptian friend of 
Plutarch. a graminarian, speaker 
in the dialogues On the Fave in 
the Moon, The E at Delphi, The 
Oracles at Delphi, and others, 

Theophrastus, 407: of Lesbos, 
born 372 B.c., pupil of Aristotle, 
distinguished philosopher and 
scientist. 

Theopompus, 115, 161, 311: of 
Chios, pupil of Isocrates and a 


goddess, wife of 


distinguished historian, born 
376 B.C. 
Theorian, 251: an epithet of 
Apollo. 


Thera, 287: an island in the 
southern Cyclades, now San- 
torin. 

Therasia, 287; a small island near 
Thera. 

Thermopylae 395. 
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Thesmophoria, 161; a festival at 
Athens. 

Thessalian, 291. 

Thessalians, 247, 297, 467. 

Thessaly, 178, 389. 

Thracian, 379, 439. 

Thrasybulus, 3.9: son of Deino- 
menes, tyrant of Syracuse for 
eleven months in 466 B.c., suc- 
ceeding his brother Hiero. 

Thrasymedes, 497: a man of 
Heraea, 

Thucydides, 307: Athenian his- 
torian, born 471 B.c. 

Thueris, 47 : concubine of Typhon. 

Tiberius Caesar, 403: emperor of 
Rome 14-37 a.p. 

Timarchus, 209: an Athenian slain 
by Procles of Epidaurus. 

Timocharis, 305; an astronomer. 

Timothens, 69: expositor of the 
sacred law at the court of 
Ptolemy Soter. 

Titans, 61, 87, 413. 

‘Triphyliians, 57 : a mythical people 
described by Kuhemerus. 

Tritons, 177. 

Troglodytes, 353: Cave-dwellers 
on the west shore of the Red 
Sea, 

Trojan War, 113. 

Trojaus, 287, 319. 

Trosobius, 413: 
Solymi. 

Troy, 437, 489, 

Tybi, 123; an Egyptian month 
(lanuary). 

Tyndareiis, 437; husband of Leda 
father or foster-father of the 
Dioscuri, Helen, and Clyte- 
mnestra. 

Typhon, 9, 19, 21, 33, 35, 39, 45- 
49. 53, 55, 59, 61, 65, 67, 71-81, 
89, 93-101, 105-109, 121-125, 129, 
137, 141, 143, 147-151, 167-171- 
413: Greek name of the Egy ptiaz 
god Set. 

Typhonian, 149. 

‘Typhonians, 171. 

Ty phons, 413. 


a ruler of the 


Uranos, 413, 


Venus, 455: the planet. 
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Wortp TRAVELS, 17: & work of 
EBudoxus. 


Xenocrates, 61, 63, 387, 399: of 
Chalcedon, pupil of Plato, suc- 
ceeded Speu-ippus as head of the 
Academy ; 339-314 B.c. 

Xenophanes, 163, 305: of Colo- 
phon, founder of the Eleatic 
school of philosophy; second 
half of the (th century B.c. 

Xenophon, 321: Athenian his- 
torian ; 430-330 (?) B.c. 


Xois, 105: an istand-city of Lower 
Egypt. 


ZaocRevs, 223: a cult name of 
Dionysus and Apollo. 

Zen, 435; a name of Zeus. 

Zens, 7, 25, 83, 75, 89, 91, 117, 
125, 149, 177, 301, 381, 435-439, 
4)1. 

Zoroaster, 113, 379: Zarathustra, 
the reputed founder of the 
Persiau religion. 
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